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CHAPTER XV. 
In Siberia, not far from Irkutsk, a yourn: 
man. who almost broke down under an 
enormous load of wood. was wading with 
difficulty through tho dean snow. 
He fol­ 
lowed slowly a oath lined with pistes which 
ended in the main street of a sm all Tillage, 
The huts on both sides were low. roverty- 
stricken and Irregularly built; tile snow, in 
huge drifts, formed lembankments which 
ellen reaobed the roofs of the dwellings oc­ 
cupied by poor Siberian exiles. 
I argo, glittering icicles Ii nag like stalac­ 
tites from the roofs. The sky looked dark 
and dismal, and the whole Tillage seemed 
to be forsaken. Not a bird was risible; not 
a window open, and in the streets was not a 
human being. 
The young man alone broke the monoto­ 
ny of the landscape. It was evidently an 
unusual task which he bad undertaken. 
His distinguished looking features had un­ 
dergone no change, but his eye had lost its 
lustre and his wheie carriage spoke of men­ 
tal os well as physical depression. 
The little Tillage was a colony of exiles. 
The young man. Count Lanin, only here he 
did not bear that name. Ile was neither 
count, nor nobleman, nor landowner. He 
was nothing more or less than the colonist 
Vladimir. Tie had been forced to build his 
own little hut; he had to cultivate a piece 
of land which the government gave him, 
and in winter he lived on the result of his 
hunting. He had no individual rtghts. the 
inspector disposed of him according to his 
arbitrary will 
This man could impose on 
him any labor he chose : he could punish 
him in any way. not excepting corporeal 
punishment, and tho poor colonist had in 
tuch cases no protection. 
( >n that day the frost was bara, and 
Vladimir had gone into the forest to fetch 
wood to warm ins hut. 
Tired, half frozen, 
ladder than ever, he was now returning. 
He stopped before one of the huts, and 
threw the load, which had nearly overcome 
J 
im, into the snow; then he opened tho 
oor and entered. 
The colonists do not 
even own their huts as property; they may 
not lock them, hence the doors are only 
fastened with hooks to facilitate inspec­ 
tion. Thus Valdinnr was not at ail sur­ 
prised to find a Cossack within, one of the 
soldiers who guarded the village. 
"Where have you been so long'”’ asked 
the man very roughly. 
I have w aited half 
an hour for you:” 
"I had to get wood from the forest, and 
as I am not used to such work it goes a little 
slow ly.’* 
’’All right,” growled the Cossack. "Fol­ 
low me. The Inspector wants you.” 
‘‘W hat can he w ant again?" asked V lad­ 
im ir. angrily. 
"W hat is that to you?" said th e soldier, 
brutally. "Von have to obey me blindly.” 
Lanin’s eves hashed tire, but he cheeked 
himself and bowed his head submissively. 
“Follow m e. ’ said the Cossack once more 
and turned to the door. 
\ ladimir obeyed, but looked sadly at tho 
wood he had brought home with so much 
trouble. 
They were soon standing before a house 
that was much larger and looked much 
better than the others. It was th* inspec­ 
tor's house. 
They found here another colonist, who 
laid to \ ladimir; 
"You wilt surely io|n us tonight Vlad­ 
imir. in out expeditlmTfoOYTt'Wr store? 
must make an cud to these constant thiev­ 
ing#. I he inspector has permitted us to go 
into ambush before night, and there eau 
never ho too many of us.” 
"The inspector has sent for mo,” answered 
Vladimir. "I do not know that be will dis­ 
miss mo in time. I’ll ask him, however, to 
let me join \ o u - wo must, as you say, make 
an end to tilts robbery.” 
The inspector was a former officer, a 
drunkard and a mao without culture. Ho 
was not exactly a had man, but . he was also 
literally good for nothing. 
He did no harm 
for harm’s sake, hut It never occurred to 
him to do a kindness. 
W hen drunk he was 
wicked and brutal; whet! sobor, glumly an 
indifferent egotist 
Such a man need only 
to be sub ect to bad influences and he be­ 
comes terrible, and for the misery of Hie 
colonists such influences were at Work here. 
When the man wa* still in active service, 
and iii garrison in one of the front ier towns. 
he nad married a foreign woman, by name 
Caroline, No one knew her past; her youth 
had probably not been edifying. 
It ap­ 
peared. however, that she had once been 
beautiful, and her fortune was traced back 
to various, ah, very strange sources. She 
must have been about Md years old when 
the inspector fell in with hor; he had mar­ 
ried her partly from affection aud partly 
from interest, not inquiring Into her past, 
Now she was perhaps 40 and her beauty 
had entirely vanished. Kind hearted she 
had a ever been, and when the mirror began 
to tell her that her pretty face was gone she 
became a hitter, malignant 
and 
cruel 
woman. Her husband obeyed her blindly; 
in fact, he trembled before her. and tins 
power she used to rule tho colonists with an 
iron rod. Caroline had light hair. regular 
features, sharply marked, thin, compressed 
lips, ann an expression in her eyes which 
was truly diabolical. 
‘ When Vladimir crossed the threshold of 
the low. smoke-blackened room in which 
the officer received visitors. Caroline was 
sitting on a sofa reading a novel, while her 
husband was walking up and down tho 
room. 
. 
He had no soouer entered than she raised 
her eyes, and, although she pretended to 
read on, she continued to observe closely 
every inoveinentof tbeexile. H ie inspector 
came up to Vladimir and, familiarly patting 
him on the shoulder, he said; 
"At last I have caught you! I sent for 
you to give you a new kind of work. You 
are an educated man, aad in your former 
position you learned to make phrases, such 
as an unlearned man does not know. The 
matter is th is: I havb received orders from 
Irkutsk to report to the governor-general 
of .‘'iberia the condition of my district, aud 
at once. Write me. therefore, such a report 
as well as you can.” 
"Very willingly." said Vladimir. "What 
is to be in the report?" 
The inspector laughed aloud. 
"Anything you choose! Nobody will ever 
think of looking at it or seeing how far the 
reality corresponds with th* report. 
No 
higher officerever strays into this accuraed 
region. It is quite enough if the governor 
gees it is well written and in good form. 
Write, therefore, wmuever you fancy, only 
you must have pretty phrases aud utce 
terms. Hod is on high and the Czar tar 
away I Here are pans and paper and every - 
thing you need. Begin now at once, I am 
going into town and shall not be back till 
night. I hope by that time you will nearly 
have done your work.” 
"As you com mand! said V ladimir. 
But 
perhaps you will remember that you pet- 
mitten us to make an expedition against 
the Tuuguses, who steal our furs at night. 
It is to be undertaken tonight ana my com­ 
rades are anxious to have me joiu them." 
■ W ell, if I come back in tim e you may go 
a t l i .’* 
"Rut— 
"Not another word! What I have said I 
have said.” 
The inspector took his cap and went away. 
Vladimir remained alone with Caroline. He 
gat down at the little table pointed out by 
the officer and began to write, paying no at­ 
tention to the lady of the house, who pre­ 
tended to be immersed in her book. 
Thus passed several jninutes. Caroline 
watched Vladimir, and in her eye* shone 
an unusual softness. The coloni*! made hie 
pen travel rapidly over the paper and did 
cot look up. Suddenly the woman seemed 
to have formed a resolution and said : 
"Count, do you know this district so well 
that you can write so fluently and so well?" 
Lanin trembled as he heard himself called 
by his title, which he had not heard for so 
long. 
"If a man works a whole year in the same 
region, goes hunting and fishing, it is no 
wonder, madame, if he finally learns to 
know the land.” 
. 
, 
After this short interruption he continued 
his work. 
Caroline’s face looked ill-con­ 
tent. 
‘‘Count!” she began once more, 
you are 
not amiable, at a ll Leave your writing, 
and let us converse.” 
Vladimir replied w’thont looking tip: 
"You have heard the ordera which I re­ 
ceive!. I must obey!" 
Caroline was angry. 
"What are my husband's orders to me? I 
want to speak to you. The simplest polite­ 
ness demands that you should do what I 
wish. Be so kind, therefore, as to put your 
pen down ana answer my questions! 
"I am very sorry I cannot do ibat, 
said 
Vladimir, turning a very little towards her. 
"My task is to be finished as soon as pos­ 


sible. and if I am too late I could not excuse 
myself by saying that I had to entertain 
you. You need not mind your husband’s 
orders, hut I am dependent on them .” 
"But, count— 
"And besides. I beg you will not give me 
a title which onlv reawakens painful mem­ 
ories, and which has, moreover, been taken 
from me.” 
He began to write again, while she bit lier 
lips till the blood came. The inspector’* 
wife had been pleased with Vladimir ever 
tine* he bad come into the vilhige as a col­ 
onist. She always had shown him little at­ 
tentions. which he bud noticed with aver­ 
sion. The mote this antipathy grew the 
more the officer’s wife insisted upon favor­ 
ing him, till she was at last really in love 
with him. As she used no precaution, the 
count soon became aware of it. He onlv 
took pains to aroid her wherever lie could 
but he committed the imprudence that he 
never looked her in the faeo. Had he done 
that he would have read in her eyes the un­ 
bridled malice that shone there. 
Lanin did not soe what was happening 
close by, because his heart was so full of 
his love for dana and his yearning for her 
that it a Ussr bed his whole attention. 
An hour passed without further interrup­ 
tion. 
I knin was writing, and Caroline 
seemed to bo immersed In her book. 
It, 
struck 7. Caroline laid her book down and 
oast a glance at theexile. 
. . . 
"it is time for tea.” she said aloud. 
'In ­ 
terrupt your work a moment. Ho into tho 
kitchen and prepare the samovar.’ 
"Do you speak to me? 
asked \ ladimir, 
indignantly. 
"< if course 
I here is no one else here! 
He kbrugged his shoulder* and continued 
to write. Like a panther the rushed down 
upon him, seized him by tho arm and 
cried furiously: 
"I command you instantly to tiring me the 
sam ovar! Do you hear?” 
He looked at her coldly. 
"Are you mad? 
1’ray. call one of the 
Cossacks who are sleeping out there.” 
"But I will that you shall Walton me to­ 
day, you obstinate crcture I" 
"You know very well that I am not your 
servant. Bray, leave me alone." 
"You are not my servant, perhaps, but 
subject to me. a subject of the Czar, whom 
I here represent, You must obey.” 
"I beg of you calm yourself, madam ; you 
do no seem to be well.” 
"Do you think I am jesting? Ha! Ha! 
My husband has the right to ask of you any 
Kind of labor, aud I share that right with 
him, I command you to llin g me the tea 
service. Have a care! Do not torce m ete 
repeat my command a third time! Will 
you obey me?" 
"Certainly not!" 
"But if I ask it of you as a favor? If it is 
a wish that you should do it for me," she 
continued in a dull, threatening voice. 
"Will vbu still refuse to be civil?" 
"Certainly," he replied, looking firmly at 
her. 
"Have a care! I repeat it a third time!" 
"No!” he replied, "(or I see you must 
have lost your senses!" 
He bogan to write again. 
Now Caroline turned furiously to the door, 
and in her blind rage knocked lier head 
against a beam that supported the ceiling. 
Furious at the resistance she uttered a cry. 
She threw open the door and cried "Help!” 
Immediately four Cossacks rushed into 
the room, and Vladimir once more con­ 
fronted an unforeseen danger. 
Without 
stirring from his chair he patiently awaited 
what might happen. 
"Seize this infamous person and fie him 
to this beam,” Caroline cried, beside her 
self in hor wrath. "He has dared to take 
advantage of my husband’s absence to 
insult me!" 
The Cossacks felt upon Vladimir, and In 
a moment fulfilled Caroline’* order. Lanin 
tried to defend himself. 
"This woman lies most impudently. 
It 
was the.” 
"Hag him! gag him !” cried Caroline, 
threatening with her fist. "Mv husband, 
when he returns, will decide what Ss to be 
done with him.” 
At the same tim e bells were heard an d a 
coach stopped before the inspector's house. 
"Well, here is my husband!” exclaim ed 
Caroline. "Now you shall learn What it 
means to disobey my orders!” 
The door open d. Almost insane with 
wrath, and firmly believing that it was her 
husband who came homo, she orb d: 
‘In your absence Colonist Vladimir has 
dared—” 
She could not proceed any farther, for she 
found herself suddenly facing a tall, impos- 
tnglooking lady. Behind her appeared a 
man in company with a colonel of gen­ 
darmes. 
i 
The Cossacks were instantly all attention. 
The newcomer asked, pointing at Caro­ 
lina, wiio had almost fallen into his arms. 
"Who ran this be?” 
"J do not know; perhaps the wife or the 
cook of the officer here.” 
Ho entered the room and said aloud, "I 
am Col. Bulkin, and I shall stay overnight 
in this bouse. Hot me a bod ready, old 
Witch.” 
The beam to which Vladimir had benn 
bound stood Iii the shade, so that the new­ 
comer could not see it. Pal kin now turned 
to his lady companion, saying; "Countess,n 
The sight of the bound man did not let 
him end the sentence. 
"What does this mean?” he asked. "What 
man is this?” 
dana had in the meantime advanced a few 
steps and was now standing near the lamp. 
Vladimir thus saw her in a bright light 
The excitem ent drove the blood tohis head. 
Tile cloth that had been stuffed iuto his 
mouth took away his breath. 
His eyes 
burned like two dames. He tore his bonds. 
His face was so wrapped up that the count­ 
ess could not recognize him ; still this un­ 
fortunate creature, writhing in despair, 
filled her with pity. She came nearer; Bul­ 
kin asked in a tone of command : 
"I have said once before, I want to know 
who this man is.”’ 
Tile Co kicks dared not say anything. 
Now Caroline approached, pale and trem­ 
bling ; she was afraid of the gigantic frame 
ol the colonel, who had the right to enforce 
obedience from all. But Hie presence of 
anotuer woman encouraged ber to make 
opposition. 
"Colonel, she said, slowly, "this man is 
an exile, whom my husband had ordered to 
cony a report, and who availed him self of 
his absence to make me a declaration of 
love, Hallo!” she cried to the Cossack*. 
"Tnrow him into the cellar!” 
’ By your leave,” said Bulkin, "not so 
fast. 
Cutie the man. I’ll speak to him my­ 
self. 
Quick. remove that handkerchief." 
Caroline who had again become furious, 
tried to interfere, but Bai kin stopped her 
severely, saying: 
"Do you want a taste of the knout?" 
The Cossacks hastened to carry out the 
colonel’s order, hirst they removed the 
cloth that coveted \ ludimtr’s lace. 
"Jana!” he exclaimed, as soon as he could 
speak. "Yon surely do not believe this 
fury’s words?” 
"Vladimir. cried the countess in return, 
falling upon his nock and covering him 
with kisses, "You here and in such a state! 
till. Hod!" 
"Jana! Say that you do not believe her." 
"Not a moment!" replied vile young wife, 
proudly. The man whom I love, who lives 
in his thoughts with me. is incapable of 
stooping so low. Colonel." she adued, in a 
tone ol command, which made even Caro­ 
line shrink back, "you have not yet loosed 
Hie bonds that fasten my husband to this 
past!" 
Balkin beckoned and instantly Vladimir 
would rise abd embrace his wife; Dr. Haas 
wiped away a tear In silence. 
Caroline’s fury had risen, iii the mean­ 
tim e to white heat. 
Jana’s marvellous 
beauty filled her with insane jealousy? Full 
of rag e she approached Baikin. 
"Bv what right do you dare command 
here. I am only a wom an- but if my hus­ 
band were h ere-" 
"lf your husband were here he would 
have long since been on his knees. Do you 
know that I can any day send both of you 
into the mines? And now, old witch, oat 
with you and bring in the samovar! Send 
a maid also to help the countess take oft her 
travelling dress.” 
"I am not bound lo wait on anybody. I 
cannot quarrel with you because vou are 
stronger than I am. but I think as little of 


then, your own Cossacks will drag 
you into the kitchen. Here all must obey 
me, as I am tile head of all the gendarmes." 
I he Cossacks approached Caroline. When 
she became aware that resistance was in 
v ain she hung her head and said: "Well, 
I am going.” 
"Send a maid.” 
"I have no maid.” 
’’Then come back directly and take off 
the countess, travelling dress and her fur 
boots!” 
"I?” cried the inspector’s wife. 
“Yes. you!” replied Balkin. 
Jane turned to the colonel saying: "We 
shall drive on to Irkutsk tonight, surely. I 
cannot leave my husband one moment 
longer in the handsof this terrible woman.” 
"unfortunately, that is not in my power! 
I cannot transfer a colonist by my own 
power. 
That lies with the government,” 
answered Balkin. 
"That does not matter! 
I shall drive on 
with youcolohel. tonight; tomorrow morn­ 
ing BU see the governor and come back here 
rn the evening, either to take my husband 
away from here or to remain with him here. 
The doctor will remain here to protect my 
husband.” 
"But, countess, our Horses are tired; thoro 
are no post horses here. 
This is an ac­ 
cursed country. The weather may change, 
besides, and we may lose our way in this 
c[6S(irt 
"Nothing shall keep me. colonel! You 
have done so much for me already—you will 
not deny me this request?” 
Balkia bowed; his eyes shone with an 
uncanny fire. 
“I have learnt to admire you, countess, 
and cannot refuse you anything. But what 
shall we do about the horses?” 
"Let them feed and rest three hours and 
then we’ilg o on.” 


“Very well," said Balkin, and he was 
about to go awny to givo the necessary 
orders. In so doing he noticed Caroline, 
who was curiously listening at the door. 
Frowning, lie called out to her; "You still 
here! Away with you to the kitchen!” 
Caroline disappeared, casting revengeful 
looks at Jana and the colonel. 
"And now. countess.” said the latter with 
a profound bow. "wo will leave vou alone 
with the count, your husband, and wait for 
further instructions in the in - peetor’s room. 
In an hour you will perhaps permit us to re­ 
turn and take a cup of tea together? In 
three hours wo’ll start for Irkutsk. . . . 
Come, doctor!” 
Jan* walked up to him, holding out her 
hands, saying: 
"My very best thanks, colonel, for the 
protection you have been pleased to extend 
to me during our ourney. . . Vladimir.’ 
turning to her husband, "do you recognize 
Col. Baikin.,Y 
Balking features were not such as could 
be easily forgotten. The terrible circum­ 
stances under which he had seen the officer 
of gendarmes for the first time, returned be 
fore his mind’s eye. He shuddered as lie 
said: 
"Of course!” 
"Thank him now, today, in my name as 
well as in your name! He possesses a noble 
heart and a great soul! It is atte to him 
that you see me here today! When he 
arrested you lie did but his duty: today he 
only obeys his heart- Tho Colonel is from 
henceforth one of my best friends.” 
The inexplicable antipathy, which almost 
everybody felt when first coming in contact 
with Balkin. a feeling which Jana also at 
first could not overcome, made \ ladimir 
Hesitate. iV k in approached atm. 
“Count, will you not be kind enough to 
shake hftiuls with me?” he asked. 
To give an exile, a political evile espe­ 
cially, a title Is in Russia a rare proof of 
courage and Independence, especially on the 
lips of an officer of tho ponce. Vladimir 
know how to appreciate tills in l’aikin. 
“Very 
cheerfully, 
colonel, 
he 
said 
promptly. 
Balkin offered his arm to Dr. flans and 
said. "Come, doctor.” 
”\ lauimir, 
■ .............Whereafter I will toll you who 
this second friend is,” said Jana, smiling at 
Dr. Haas. Now corno and help me take oft 
my furs, for I ain fearfully h o t” 
Balkin was already on the threshold when 
dana uttered this last wish. 
A Cruel smile 
disfigured his mouth. 
"Hello: Did W itch!” he cried with a 
thundering voice. Come here, quick!” 
Caroline was tamed; her Pale face ap­ 
pealed in tho half o en door. 
‘ The countess wishes to lay aside her furs. 
Bull off her boots!” 
Caroline, pale with rage. turned back into 
Hie kitchen, I’alkin followed her, raised 
her with his powerful hands and pushed 
lier into the room,where Jana had laid aside 
her furs except only her fur boots, The 
colonel forced tho lnsoector’* wife to kneel 
down, aud Jana, prompted by a feeling of 
womanly revenge, held out her tiny foot to 
her. smiling. 
Caroline, whose features 
were grotesquely disfigured by her rage, 
dared not disobey and pulled off the boots, 
"Thank vou, my dear.” said Jana. 
"And now quick and bring the samovar!” 
ordered the • olonei. 
In the kitchen the inspector’s wife wa! 
beard to sob aloud. Balkin smiled. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Jena and Vladimir were left alone' the 
whole tenderness that filled their hearts re­ 
vealed itself in Words, in looks and In em­ 
braces. Yiadmir looked at dana. as pure 
and fair as ever, and wondered that she 
had not changed ; he had so often feared 
that her early sorrows might injure ber 
beauty. The two young people exchanged 
thoughts and sentiments with wonderful 
rapidity, telling each other everything that 
had happened since their enforced separa­ 
tion. 
"Many a time I should have died,” said 
Vladimir, "if I had not thought of you. 
That thought strengthened me iu erorv sit­ 
uation. Do yon remember the day when 
vou told me ape of your strange dreams. 
W ell, one night I stood at the window of my 
cell in Hie fortress and looked at the fast- 
passing waves of the Neva, when your 
words came back to my mind and brought 
me great comfort. I said to myself. “She 
will come to mo. I shall see her again,’ and 
since that moment I have been resigned and 
content in my heart's imperishable hope.” 
"Dearest Vladimir! Then you have at no 
tim e doubted me for a moment?" 
Ho hung his head. 
"I beg your pardon, dana. but at one single 
time; that evening when all happened—I 
was cruelly punished for my doubt, but I 
bore It all. 
My Jana, to doubt you is a 
crime!” 
. 
. 
. 
. 
She laid lier head on his shoulder ten­ 
derly: then she told him how she had corno 
to Siberia, not ouly to bring him aid and 
comfort, but also to collect proof of hts in­ 
nocence. She asked him to relate to her 
once more the events of that fatal night. 
Vladimir narrated all the incidents; then 
he told her how one night he had been put 
on a kibitka, reaching Irkutsk after a two 
months’ journey 
"The name on Schelm's portefeuiilo had 
explained to me all. I felt yerfectly inno­ 
cent. I repeated it to the wall of my 
prison and to the 
ador who brought me 
my meals. The walls preserved silence, 
and the tailor laughed ironically. 
Till the 
very end I lived in hope my uncle would 
yield and procure rn# an investigation. 
This hope was not to be realized. 
When I 
sat in the kibitka and drove along the wide 
highroad towards Siberia, I tried a last 
tim e to struggle against my fate. 
I told 
the gendarme who accompanied me my 
whole story, although he seemed to be dull 
and unteeling. Can you imagine that this 
man during the time of 18 days which 
we spent rn going from Betersburg to Kat- 
Arinenburg, never had said one word to ma? 
In the meantime I repeatedly asserted my 
innocence and accused infamous Bohelm. 
It was not until we were on this side of the 
Ural 
mountains that 
his tongue 
was 
loosened. I do not know, dana. if you 
have noticed here In Siberia people are 
so far out of the world that everything as­ 
sumes another form? Here the fear of high 
personages vanishes, because they are so far 
distant; even the love of money has an 
end, because mousy is of no avail here. 
Conscience seems to speak louder here, in 
the face of Hod and immeasurable space. 
Mv 
gendarme 
grew 
less 
and 
less 
silent, we 
met 
no 
men 
any 
more. 
no human 
settlements; 
flight 
seemed 
to be entirely im possible, and many a whole 
long day we did not meet a living being. 
’Boor young man,' he said one day to me. 
'per aps all is true what you have told me 
so often-D iit I cannot help you. Why do 
you pour out your heart to me? Guilty or 
not guilty, you are a Siberian colonist, and 
you have Hut one hope-the mercy of the 
Czar! But this also reaches hut rarely the 
innocent man, becau-e between him and 
the Czar there are a lla y s many Whose in­ 
terest it is that the exile should not return!’ 
"Thus the gendarme spoke to me one 
evening in a boundless plain of snow which 
glittered in the pale light of the moon. His 
sympathy soothed and cheered me. I began 
to hope once more. But if you hope to find 
here Drools of my innocence you will be dis- 
ap IK) in ted. I have no evidence but my oWa 
conscience.”. 
"You are mistaken, dearest We are no 
longer quite so weak as we were. That 
portfolio itself is a strong proof. And then 
I also have found out that liberia changes 
m en s character. Will you believe it, that 
tills colonel of the gendarmes has been in 
defatigable in kindness to me? As soon as 
we were on Siberian Boil there was no token 
of respect and consideration which he did 
not show me.” 
"I would be cautious, Jana, 
said \ ladi­ 
mir, "his features are not such as awaken 
confidence." 
"There is certainly nothing attractive in 
his face. 
I felt the same aversion athirst 
of which you speak. But I did bin:, wrong. 
He was my faithful protector during the 
whole long journey, and much concerned 
about my comfort. He seems actually to 
have fallen in love with m e.” 
"In love! Oho!” said Vladimir. 
"You will not be jealmis ?" threatened 
dana. "But I do not take back what I have 
said. I really think he is now sincerely in­ 
clined to help you. and has proved that 
already. I have found out, In our conversa­ 
tions, that he is a bitter enemy of Schelm, 
who has injured bim in his career, and on 
whom he wants now to avenge himself. 
Moreover, ho confessed to me that hts pres­ 
ent mission is a kind of disguised disgrace. 
He is convinced of your innocence, and will 
help us prove it to ilia world.” 
"Can we really fully trust his sincerity?” 
"We cannot doubt it. Your former secre­ 
tary. PopofL who has come with him —” 
“Popolf is here?’ 
"Yes, with his mother and his betrothed, 
who have accompanied me. For the first 
time since we left 
Kasan, Baikin has 
allowed them to converse with each other. 
They have gone ahead to Irkutsk under the 
escort of a gendarme, to select rooms for 
us there.’’ 
_ 
"How did he get here?” 
"He is exiled as you are; that is all I 
know. Only once, at Qursk. he succeeded. 
in spite of Palkin’s strict watchfulness, in 
speaking to me: he could only whisper 
these words to me; 'Baikin is honest, for he 
hates Soh elm I* Popoff has in his possession 
some evidence against our enemy and per­ 
secutor, and only watts for a favorable mo­ 
ment to use it. That is why they want him 
to disappear in some Way or other. He 
kissed the hem of my dress when I tola him 
that his mother and his betrothed were 
with me. The colonel had told him noth­ 
ing of. it. and the sleigh in which he sat 
always remained so far beliiud ours that he 
could not recognize any one. Thus, you see, 
dearest, there is reason to hope!" 
"Hod grant it. mv darling Jana:" 
"I have brought a large amount of money, 
nearly a million roubles. Much can be done 
with that. My father is busy with your 
altair in St. Betersburg. I shall soon start 
for Irkutsk. By the help of the colonel I 
hope I shall prevail on the governor to per­ 
mit you to live in a colony nearer to tho 


capital,for I think thisplace is stillfiO m iles 
oil. is it not?” 
"I think so.” 
i 
"While I am gone Dr. Moos will remain 
and protect yon here. 
You must know he 
is a friend whom my misfortunes have 
brought tom e. He is a Frenchman, brought 
a s s child to Russia with the great army. 
His whole life is a series of acts of devotion. 
Misfortune has taught him to love hisneigh- 
bor. 
Another time I'll tell you his story. 
His own labor has made him richt he now 
never take* a fee. anil gives Himself up 
mainly to the unfortunate exiles 
The em ­ 
peror know s him, esteems his faith, which 
Is not ours, and gives him free scone. 
This 
highly honored physician has taken an in­ 
terest in me and offered to accompany me. 
Vladimir, you must make hts acquaintance 
and learn to love him.” 
I 
"With all my heart, Jana! 
The door opened the Uossacks brought 
tlie tea service and Dr. Haas, appearing at 
the door, asked tim idly: 
"Is it permitted?” 
"Brev,come in!” replied Jana. 
Where is 
the colonel?” 
I 
"He is speaking with the inspector, who 
j has just returned.” 
When the inspector reached home the 
Cossacks were eager to tell him of the ar­ 
rival of the colonel of gendarmes, and as 
their mode of speech is, using the plumbs 
rnagextatis, they said: 
"I hey condescended to bo in horribly bad 
humor: their angry fRccs seemed to predict 
uorhing good.” 
Terrified, the inspector hastened to appear 
before Balkin. who, at first very severe, 
seemed to grow milder, perhaps pitying t he 
poor man. who trembled like an aspen tree, 
and said: "Your wife has made a terrible 
| blunder, for which you.however, can m ake 
I umends. ’ 
"I shall prom ptly obey nil your orders,” 
stammered the poor frightened man. 
Bulkin looked at him unite graciously. 
"How would you lute, for instance, to be 
made captain of gendarmes at Irkutsk? 
I he inspector expected so little promo­ 
tion after having been received so sternly. 
. that he thought Balkin was jesting. 
He 
| made, therefore, a profound bow aud re­ 
peated the Siberian proverb: 
'Trtiortu- 
1 natel.v that fur cloak is too fine for my dirty 
back.” 
Balkia looked at him searchingly. 
"Y’ou do not look to me a man of scruples. 
I am even convinced you are a consummate 
scoundrel: am I right?” 
The officer answered coolly r "I endeavor 
to carry out the orders of my superior with­ 
out inquiring what their nature may be.” 
"Very well! Now listen! 
You know I 
might send you to Kamschatka?” 
"Yes. colonel!” 
"W'ell. now. lf you promise to obey me I 
shall not ouly forgive you all you have 
done” the poor inspector hung his head — 
"but engage to make you captain of the 
gendarmes in Irkutsk.” 
"Colonel, command audit shall lie done!” 
Balkin whispered into his ear: 
"For reasons that you need not know I am 
compelled to protect this man Lanin. 
In 
reaUtv, I do not care for him. I leave here 
tonight with the countess for Irkutsk. .She 
hopes to return tomorrow, as soon as the 
governor has given hor leave to live with 
her husband nearer the capital. If she suc­ 
ceeds she will return here before sunset; if 
she does not return, you will never see 
her aga I ■ 
Up to that moment tho colonist 
Vladimir must not tie touched! As soon. 
however, as night falls tomorrow. I leave 
him in your, or rather rour wife’s, hands. 
You van do with him as you choose, aud I 
advise you to manage It so that he is never 
heard of again, 
lu that case I shall t>ear 
witness In your behalf should any question 
lie rained. The countess leave* Dr. Haas 
with hor husband. He might be an incon­ 
venient witness for you. Well, nobody will 
inquire if he should also disappear.” 
"All you ask of me. colonel, can be easily 
carried out, and it will give me special 
pleasure to do it 
"I start in an hour. How far Is It from 
here to where we fall iuto the great post 
roads?” 
t most IO versts!” 
oes the road pass forests or plains?” 
_oth occur.” 
"Do the postillions know the road per­ 
fectly?’’ 
"Very accurately.” 
"My coachman must 
take the wrong 
road: I will have it sa Tell him so In my 
name!” 
’ 
"oncem ore: Have you understood me 
well? Will you make no blunder?” 
“Every word, colonel!” 
"Well. then, you eau go. Mind what I 
have told you! Now go and announce to 
the countess that I shall be there in lo min­ 
utes.” 
Bulkin fell 
into profound meditation. 
Jana had guessed rlghtlv ; he was desperate­ 
ly lu lore with her! But he knew very 
well thnt one incautious look, one some­ 
what belder word would part him aud 
.(ana forever; he had. therefore, tried hard 
during tho journey to veil his passion un 
der the appearance of profound and re 
spectful admiration, He gradually cam* to 
feel that he would never again be happy 
in his life lf he could not gratify this pas 
Bion of his, aud as he was perfectly con­ 
vinced of the hopelessness of such wishes 
he resolved to commit a crime. "This does 
not interfere,” he said to himself, "with 
my 
revenge 
on 
Schelm. 
Lanin 
will 
tell all he knows; if he has any documents 
he’ll give them to his wife. The main thing 
is to make sure of Bopott, and him I shall 
not let go very soon. I can pursue my cam­ 
paign against Schelm as well without 
Lanin and his wife. 
Lanin’s death is my 
fain. Today I must find out what the 
.auins know, 
and 
this 
night—” 
Ile 
shrugged hts shoulders and sat silent for a 
m om ent; then he rose. emptied a glass of 
brandy at one draught and went Into the 
room where the other three were already 
sitting around the tea table. The inspector 
humbly withdrew, and Caroline listened at 
the door. 
TI 
_he colonel noticed it and bade her shut 
the door. At first they spoke of indiff erent 
things, and dana let no opportunity go by 
without expressing her gratitude to Balkin. 
After some time had thus been spent, Bat­ 
kin turned to Vladimir and said: 
S 
m ut. you know I mean well by you and 
to serve you. But in order to do that I 
ought to know all the details. You have no 
doubt proofs of your innocence. 
Will you be 
so kind as to tell me everything, to hand me 
your document*—” 
"t nfortunately,” said Vladimir, "I have 
nothing of the kind. I only know I am in­ 
nocent!" 
"That is a pity. You have heard perhaps 
from the countess that my position has 
changed entirely since those days. 
Now my 
fate is closely connected with yours. 
In de­ 
fending you, I defend myself. If I now pos­ 
sessed those papers you m ight he free very 
soon, and that rascally Schelm should take 
your place In Siberia.” 
"W hat papers are those?” asked Vladi­ 
mir. "Lntortunately I do not know one of 
them .” 
"A receipt for 10,000 roubles, signed 
‘Schelm .’ He drew this amount from too 
secret fund Oct. no, 18+9. and marked the 
purpose for which It was drawn thus; 'For 
Hie discovery of the conspiracy. L a -.’ 
These are the first two letters of your name. 
A jest that dates from the day before your 
wedding and which the countess has nar­ 
rated to me. corresponds in a remarkable 
manner with that date. It could no doubt 
easily he proven that at that time you could 
not well engage in a conspiracy. The Ques­ 
tion sow is only to have ah inquiry ordered. 
"This would be our first evidence. The 
second paper is still more valuable. In this 
whole affair Schelm employed as his agent 
provocateur a certain Miller of Millertown.” 
"Miller?” exclaim ed bania. "Oh, that is 
impossible.” 
............... 
"Yes, indeed.” said Jana; "your friend 
wa# a traitor! Rita never trusted him from 


* "Mhfler? k’fty hest friend? I thought of It 
several times, but the certainly now kills 
me. Is it really sa. colonel?” 
"Beyond doubt! I have read the engage­ 
ment of this man in which he binds himself 
to act as agent provocateur in tea conspir­ 
acy L a - always the same initials and the 
san e date.” 
"J presume the first thing now will be to 
find this man Miller.” remarked Jana. 
“but no doubt Schelm will have sent him 
abroad!” „ 
"No, I know from good authority that 
Schelm, faithful 
to his principles, has 
cheated his owe agent. Miller is in Siberia. 
We shall find him. for the arms of the g e n ­ 
darmes are far-reaching. in the meantime, 
count, tell me exactly how you were ar- 
r68t^d> ** 
Vladimir complied with the request, and 
when ne had ended, Balkin said; 
"That is as clear as sue light.and it will be 
easv enough to prftve your innocence. First 
Miller must be found-and that shall be my 
task. You—you must make up a petition to 
the head cf the gendarmes. 
I will forward 
it. 
You, countess, will please not mention 
this to the governor, who is connected with 
Schelm. 
I warrant an inquiry will bo 
ordered. But you must draw up the petition 
at once, for who knows when we shall meet 
again? 
"I thank you. colonel.” said Vudimir, 
pressing his hand. 
"I also shall ever oe grateful to you,” 
added Jena. 
Dr. Haas, who had kept silent, now rose, 
and shak.ng hands with Balkin. said: * You 
are an honorable man, and other honorable 
men can joyfully shake hands with you!” 
Baikin seemed touched. 
"You are too kind. But how tune flies! 
Here it is l l o’clock! Hallo! is any one 
there?” he cried. 
The inspector came hastily in. 
"Bring paper and ink and order the pos­ 
tillion to put the horse# in.” said Balk in. 
As the inspector went out to obey orders, 
Palkin turned to Lanin and asked him if ho 
knew the roads in the neighborhood pretty 
•veil. 
"Is there a good road leading to the post 
road?” 
"No. especially not in winter. But the 
snow is frozen hard and the road is excel­ 
lent for sleighs; along the forest you can 
trot all the way.” 


i 
"The road cannot be missed. I suppose. 
I 
I inoulre not for myself, but as the countess 
j will accompany m e—” 
' 
"As long as the weather Keeps clear iou 
cannot miss the road. For fire versts you 
I skirt the forest; then you pass our fur store, 
I anil after that you follow a creek. You 
must always keep to the left-on the right 
you might easily lose your way on the plain. 
My comrades undertake tonight an expedi­ 
tion against tho Funguses, who steal our 
furs, lf yon leave w th in an hour I can 
keep my promise, Will you tell the in 
Specter so?" 
"Why will you expose yourself, as you are 
hot to remain here? 
"I promised the men. colonel, and must 
keep my promise to my less fortunate com­ 
rades." 
Vladimir sat down at tho inspector’s 
writing-desk and 
hastened to write his 
I petition. Jana, leaning on acnair. followed 
I With her eye every line he wrote. Now and 
i then lier womanly instinct made her mig 
gest a milder expression or a better turn of 
: the phrase. Balkin ana Haas engaged in 
lively conversation, drinking one glass of 
tea after th# other; Balkin poured a quan­ 
tity O' arar into Ills. 
At midnight Lanin had finished. 
He read 
his petition to Balkin who approved both 
form and contents ami took it from him 
"The postillion Is waiting! 
said the in­ 
spector, whose hoarded lace appeared in 
the door 
The colonel bowed to dana. 
"I await your orders, countess!" 
"I ani ready. Tomorrow we’ll m eet agnin. 
Vladimir. 
I hope no one iwill part us. 
Doctor. I intrust my husband to you.” 
"Colonel, will you he kind enough to tell 
the inspector that I have your permission 
to join Hie expedition ” 
“Wei!.” said Balkin, "till the countess 
returns”—the colonel emphasized 
these 
words “ColonistVladimir disposes freely of 
his time! You understand?” 
The inspector bowed low. 
"And now, countess, we shall have to 
•tart'." 
.Jana v rapped herself in her costly fur*. 
"Come. I commit myself once more to 
your protection." 


CHAPTER XVII. 
"lenar,” a tall man satd to his companion 
in the language of the natives, “the foxes 
are getting rare in the forest.” 
The other man had narrow, squinting 
eyes. protruding cheekbones, a yellow oom- 
plexion, and a face that had been tattooed. 
Tile Mongolian was easily recognized 
That has come about because men have 
filled up our deserts," replied lenar-Kus to 
the foreigner. 
Believe me. we do not rome because wo 
wish it. We are compelled to do so." 
"No one, however, compelled Hie con 
quoters to oppress us or impose a tribute 
upon its,” 
"Is it hard for von to pay the tribute?” 
"Soon it will be impossible. Your mer­ 
chants destroy our 
forests, which were 
created to provide for our wants. Game 
flees so far away that we cannot reach it 
any more. Oh. tries* are hard times.” 
"lf we were to spend the whoio night hero 
in complaints, not a fox or a sable would 
come within reach. 
Friend lenar, whistle 
to your dogs amt take me to the Shaman 
valley I must meet my brethren there!" 
"Very well I" replied Ieniir-Kus. 
This conversation took place about six 
versts from the colony, beneath some pine 
trees that stood there quite alone in the 
vast mass of snow. They looked like out­ 
posts of the unfathomable forest which 
framed the landscape on all sides 
Both 
hunters, clothed In reindeer skin from head 
to foot, were reclining on the hard frozen 
snow. Near by. concealed under the trees, 
stood a nan*, a Siberian sleigh. At first 
sight such a vehicle looks as if it could 
hardly hold two mon. and yet it usually 
contains under the seat in addition every­ 
thing needed by a traveller in Siberia— 
S 
our. trits, dried fish and other victuals, 
esides knives, axes aud hunting gear; 
wally, the skin which covers the whole 
nftrtacani em it up as a tent Whenever the 
traveller is forced to remain at any place 
a longer time for hunting and fishing. 
The two hunters, of course, did not resem­ 
ble each other in the least. One was very 
tall and well made, with handsome, strong 
ly marked feature*, nightly curling hair, 
fand stampod in every detail as a European. 
He could Hot, however, he one of the un­ 
fortunate exiles, since he carried a double 
gun on his shoulder, while the law pro­ 
hibits exiles having firearms. But as east 
em {Siberia, with it* almost infinite variety 
of flowers, trees and metals, possesses ouly 
two varieties of man colonists and savages 
—this huntsman had some mystery about 
him. 
Ile could not lie a Wealthy merchant 
who might have left ids dwelling in the city 
to hunt with tho natives, because his worn 
end patched clothes spoke of poverty. His 
companion was evidently tho chief of 
a 
tribe 
of 
Tuuguses. 
His 
cos­ 
tume, 
made 
of 
reindeer 
skin*, 
was, after the fashion of the natives, 
richly adorned witli glass beads and bits of 
colored cloth. < )n ids head lie wore a hand­ 
some sable tolnak. ami tho bow, with which 
he killed game admirably, was ornamented 
with gold nieces. It was in fact. Hie prince 
of the Funguses Himself, one of the most 
famous hunters far ami near. He led the 
life of a nomad; in summer, when foxes 
and sable retired northward, he crossed to 
the opposite shore of the Baikal lake aud 
was said to carry on a profitable trade with 
some tribes on the Chines* frontier. Irnar- 
Ku* owned innumerable herds of reindeer 
and manv tents; lie had won the respect 
even of Uke Russian officials and inspired 
them with a certain fear, because he was 
closely hilled with all the wandering tribes 
of Funguses and other natives. 
The Siberian prince whistled piercingly, 
and at once from five different sides live im ­ 
mense Siberian dogs cann* rushing forth. 
These gigantic animals resemble wolves 
and are of imposing size; they are yellow­ 
ish: have a black muzzle aud strangely 
shaped ears. 
These dogs sprang up on 
lenar-Kus, barking joyously; upon a sign 
of their master’s these intelligent animals 
rushed back to the sleigh, pulled It out 
and remained near it as if awaiting fur­ 
ther orders. 
, , 
"These good creatures.’’ said the prince, 
"are so clever and bright! I learnt this way 
of travelling from the Satnapedea of the 
North, and daily rejoice at it- As to speed, 
nothing can compar* with these racers. To 
ba sure, they are not. as reindeer are, able 
to draw a whole family, hut then they are 
so much faster. Besides, they are obedient, 
while reindeer 
” 
The Russian interrupted this eulogy on 
his dogs by saying: 
"Quick, to w ork! It must be late." 
They took ropes from the sleigh and iw- 
can putting the dogs into harness. 
"We need not come back here,” he said, 
"the forest is empty. Tomorrow I’ll take 
mv hunting gear to the other bank of the 
Angara." 
"I ant very much astonished,” said Jenar- 
Kus. "that you should lie owl of those 
whom Hie Czar’s finger has touched, anil 
still enjoy such great freedom. 
I have now 
been hunting 30 years in this district. I 
have m et a great number ef exiles and 
have learnt to know intimately many of 
them, but no on# was like you; you never 
remain at anyone place: you are allowed 
to have firearms; you go where you list and 
command 
others! I cannot understand 
that!” 
"Ana yet I have often explained it to you. 
I am th# bead of the colonists ot this dis­ 
trict. Before me others were here, whom 
you perhaps did not know.’’ 
The Tunguse shook his head, 
"I have known ail the colonists who were 
sent here these 30 years.” 
"Perhaps they were not as cunning and as 
active as I am. All the colonists of tills 
district would let themselves be cut to 
pieces for me, because they know how zeal­ 
ously I work to restore Diem to liberty. For 
three days a man has been Iring in my hut, 
wrapped up in furs, in my bed, and groan­ 
ing fearfully whenever an inspector enters. 
This makes them think I am sick, lh Si­ 
beria there are ao physicians: exiles have 
to do their work. Our district doctor is a 
Polish surgeon; he knows my secret. You 
see. then—” 
"That may pass once.” 
"I h ate other means to mislead the au­ 
thorities. Day and night I aul at work. 
You ktiow my project, ana you have prom­ 
ised me your assistance!” 
’’A Tunguse chief keeps his promise.” 
"I kpow. lenar, and I have initiated you 
into all our secrets, because I know the 
honesty of your character. Y'ou see, my 
friend, in my native country, far. far away, 
there live many rascally people. There 
treachery and vulgarity prevail, such as you, 
simple children of nature cannot imagine. 
I m ust return there rn order to punish a 
traitor and to make amends for a crime.” 
I have often told you: Rely on lenar!” 
D id you speak witli the chief of the 
Chalchals, that he gives us leave to march 
through his land? Did you tell him we 
would pay him 4000 for skins and 10,000 
sables? At my storehouse in th* Shaman 
valley I still have twice as many.” 
"I have not vet crossed Hie Holy sea. 
When I hav* carried you to the Shaman 
valley then I’ll go to the Chalchals. and you 
may rely upon it that I will make them do 
what you wish. But speaking of furs, do 
you know that quite near here there is a 
large storehouse'.’” 
"Oh, yes; that is the stock of our poof 
neighbors. The skills are the property of 
my fellow-sufferers; we must not rouch 
them, not even to further the good cause. I 
hope, however, soon to communicate with 
these peor exiles, and to win them over for 
our cause. I have several times already sent 
emissaries to them .” 
lenar-Kus smiled. 
"I do not understand your scrunles. We 
also hold the property ot a friend sacred, 
but here there are only stranger* However, 
others are ahead of us. in a village not far 
from here there is a band of Funguses, who 
know this magazine and mean to plunder 
it. They have several times already gotten 
large spoii and hauled it away safety; and 
I have noticed during the day tracks of 
rceu’s feet.” 


_______ 
lur I 
"These rascals!” cried Bulkin. “Now they 


"At all eveuts I do not mean to have any­ 
thing to do with that! 
In the meantime everything lied been 
made ready. But just then the Siberian 
beckoned to his companion to tie quiet: ho 
threw himself down and put hi* ear on the 
snow. 
. 
.................. 
"A post-sleigh! I iiear bell*! Me must 
flee!” he exclaim ed, ruing. 
’ From which direction is the aleigh com­ 
in g ? ” 
"From the lakeside." 
"Then we cannot Hee, because we would 
meet them. But : must lie tonight in Hie 
Shaman valley. 
\Y hip the dogs! 
Make 
them gallop! 
We can pass them like a 
shadow, and horses cub never overtake us.” 
lenar-Kus clacked witli his tongue 
the 
1 nr* flew. The traces of their small feet 
could Purely beeeeu on the hard snow, and 
the sleigh was jerked to aad fro. The 
parte looked like a supernatural creature 
flying liko an arrow over the plain, like one 
of the spirit* of the North which the 
Tunguse worship, 
wrapped up in their 
furs tiieircaps pulled down over the ears, 
the two huntsmen sat close by each other, 
iffiver uttering a sound 
'the bells came nearer, flooa lenar made 
out iveletgh with four horses; the animals 
sunk half into tho snow aud the sleigh 
made little Progreso. 
"G oon!” said th ) Russian. "They have 
lost their way. W ell pubs them like a 
ghost.” 
lenar-Kus repeated theclackdf the tongue 
and the dogs redoubled their efforts 
The 
stars shed a pretty fair light over Hie snow- 
covered plain, aud every dark point con­ 
trasted vividly wit* the whiteness of the 
pall. About IOO yard-off the postillion saw 
tho liana and cried: "Stop and show us the 
w&y !** 
I he hunters paid no attention to theory 
and went on. At the same tune Jana’s head 
appeared at the window of the coach and 
she said 
"For God’* sake hell* us. friends! 
ive 
have lost our way. don’t you see?" 
The Russian trembled as be heard Jana s 
voice, he said to ins Companion: 
"It is only a woman. Let us stop a mo­ 
ment and show them the way by an arrow. 
I do not want to b* Recognized. 
My voice 
m ight betray me ” 
In the meantime Palkin * face had be­ 
come visible behind Jane. 
"Will you stop. instantly!’ lie shouted, 
"You scoundrels! 
Oliey Hie orders of a 
colonel of the gendarm es!” 
'I he uarta had already passed Hie conch, 
and the postillion saki to th* colonel: 
"They are natives who do not understand 
Russian. 
But at that moment tho uarta stopped. 
The Tunguse rose, put an arrow on his bow 
and shot it in the direction of the forest; 
then lie whistled loud, ami In an instant the 
little sleigh was lost to sight. 
"These rn 
shoot at us! 
"Excuse tim man. yqur excellency.” said 
the postillion; 
that is the way for those 
people to show the way; we must meet a 
colony in the direction in which tim arrow 
was sent off. 
W ell,then, whip your horses and go on.’’ 
The horses now brought the heavy car­ 
riage around and started in a different 
direction. 
For an hour already Ute colonel 
had been driving about on the plain; lot an 
hour ago the postillion had told the colonel 
that he had lost his way. Jana was in de 
spalr. because she wa* very anxious to reach 
Irkutsk. When the colonel, however, rep­ 
resented to hor that it would be better to 
await the morning in some colony titan to 
use tip their own strength ami that ot the 
horses, she yielded 
Alter a considerable 
lim* Hie postillion at last cried; "W eare 
near the forest! I sec the road again 
Deep silence reigned in the coach, dana 
looked all around tho vast plain, imping to 
discover traces of a human dwelling. Thus 
they reached the forest. Of a sudden, the 
colonel turned to his companion, and look­ 
ing at lier with passionate eves lie said: 
* 
Countess, you surely do .not know the 
power ol your beauty.” 
The eyes of the gen darme glowed like 
Will-o’-the wisps in Hie dark coach, and dana 
drew hack frightened. They had made *o 
tonga journey together, and Baikin had 
ever treated her with so much respect and 
esteem that dana had become quite reas- 
sured. and now also sought togtyo his words 
a laughable turn. 
"I have heard that so often! But let us 
drop idle compliments, and rather think 
liow we shail escape out of this predica­ 
ment." 
"Compliment! They arenooom phaients, 
hut the expression of a feeling that over­ 
whelms m e!” 
"Thew you ought to suppress it. In our 
relative position you cannot speak, of such 
things without ” 
_ 
"Yon think so? Do you imagine that a 
man. because lie is a gen darme, has no 
feelings wlWoh a magically C hanning being 
must arouse in every heart. De you think 
we can with impunity remain near you be­ 
cause we have authority—" 
Tim coach was driving into the forest, the 
birch tree- aud Hie larches stretched out 
their bare branches into the air as if they 
were skeletons. Jana began now seriously 
to fear, as a glance showed lier Pnlkiti’s 
eyes glowing with a strange fire and his 
face burning red. Retiring into Hie farthest 
corner of the coach, nile said: 
"Colonel, what is it?” 
"What is it? I must at last confess that I 
love you! I know you are an honest woman 
and will scorn m e Nevertheless—^ 
’’What do you mean? Are you out of your 
senses? Atop, postillion!” cried Jana in 
perfect anguish. 
"You call in vain! The postillion as well 
as a1) these people whom you see are sold to 
me! iffier will obey me only. 
You call. 
therefore, in vain. 
He has purposely lost 
bm way, because I ordered i t ’ 
‘ Help! Mivemo! What shall I do, poor 
woman that I nm?” 
"I told you you would call in vain. Don t 
you see how calm I am? i love yon, I re- 
S 
eat it once more, in a few hours we shall 
e in Irkutsk and then I shall be forever 
cut off from you. 
lf you were to die I 
m ight forget you, bul to live and to 
see you—” 
At this moment the sleigh stopped. A 
shed was visible between the trees.at which 
the postilion stopped. He jumped down 
(rom the box and opened the door. Jena 
reathed again and quickly got out. 
"Here we are at last.” Maid Hie man. 
'I 
must take the horses out. but in the mean­ 
tim e countess will find so many skins in the 
house that you will be warm there.” 
"Bostillion I” said dana to him, "do not 
leave me! Follow me and do not go away 
one moment!” 
Balkin laughed scornfully, dana leant on 
the arm of the postillion, who looked at her 
amazed. 
I he huge shed seemed to be quite empty. 
In tho corners 
furs of 
reindeer, bears, 
wolves, faxes and sable were heaped up. 
Jena sank breathless on a pile of furs. 
"Remain here, my friend,” sh* said to the 
postillion, "if your horses should m n away 
I'll pay for them. 
You yourself shall lie 
richly rewarded if yon will not leave m e.” 
Jana saw Balkin enter. 
Leave me,” she said to him, "This good 
man will surely protect me.” 
Balkin turned to the postillion. 
"Take your horses away at once and do 
not return here till daybreak mnless you 
wish to make me angry.” 
The postillion left immediately, 
l’aikin cast a fearful look full of bitterness 
and scorn at the countess 
A 
"Bostillion!” she called after the 
when su d d en ly she stopped, full of astonish­ 
ment. 
A strange commotion became perceptible 
under the pile of furs, and a sudden light illu­ 
mined tho shed. The colonel crossed him­ 
self. terrified, as he saw wolves and bears 
come un against him. Soon the furs fell off, 
aud lanterns, kept concealed until now.sked 
a I letter light, and 40 colonists surrounded 
Ba!km and dana. 
"My wife!” exclaimed 
one of 
them. 
"Colonel, how did you get here?” 
The officer, whose presence of mind never 
left him. whispered into Jaua’s ear: 
"Keep silence, tor your husband^ sake!” 
Balkin’* voice sounded like a hidden 
threat, aud Jana was so fully convinced 
that for the present Vladimir’s fate lav in 
Balking hands that with her usual devo­ 
tion she consented, and announced it by a 
haughty bend of the head. 
"Vladimir!” she exclaimed. “God sends 
you to help us. We have lost our way on 
the plain. What lucky accident brings you 
h ere.”’ 
"I told you. we prepared an expedition 
against the Tuuguses who steal our furs. 
The inspector allowed us to lie in ambush 
here.” 
"That was the hand of God!” she said, 
looking sternly at the colonel. 
"But how could you mis* your way?” 
a*ked one of the exile*. "Were you not on 
your way to Irkutsk?” 
"Yes, indeed.” 
"Why, then, I do not see-unless the pos­ 
tillion was arank or perhaps bribed; other­ 
wise he could not possibly miss the road." 
dana was determined to keep silent. She 
said: 
"I must go at once. Coaid you perhaps 
show us the way to the nearest station? 
The horses can very well make a few worst# 
more. Colonel, you will kindly permit my 
husband and one of those men to accom­ 
pany as.” 
"But—” I’alkin tried to object. 
"< ih.you will certainly permit it. she said, 
looking him in the face; - "my husband 
can return to th# colony in a post sleigh. So 
much iou can surely permit, colonel. ” 
Baikin 6aw that he could not refu se He 
consented, with rage in his heart, (•dees 
were given not to take the horses out, and 
in a quarter of an hour the four took their 
seats in the coach, Jana tried to keep up 
the same conduct as before with Balkin, 
but she was so utterly exhausted that she 
reclined in a corner of the coach, saying: 
"I am very tired. I must rest.” 
She leaned back upon the soft cushions 
and soon seemed to sleep quietly. Balkin 
was silent, At 3 o’clock they reached the 
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“TAE LAMBER KING!” 


A Penniless Boy and Now a 
Millionnaire 
, 


fa a 't 
S p ill His Mam*, lint i i T tn fk 


With W all-Street k in es. 


His Marvellous Ability More Wonderful 


Than Fiction. 


L a n c a s t e r, N. II. May 
— . “His nett re 
life of only a few years of marvellous 
money-making is more 
wonderful than 
Jules Verno’s fiction." 
So said a man who had known the subject 
of this sketch, George Yan Dyke of this 
town, more or less intim ately for \oars. 
And v erily the facts seem to be in line 
with Hie assertion made. Just look at nome 
of thorn. 
At 11 year* old, without a penny, his 
"schooling” ended: today a millionnaire. 
Luable at this late cay, as Iii* enemies 
say, to spell his own name correctly, still 
he is tho president of a national bank, the 
president and manager of the largest lum ­ 
ber company in New England, Hie projector 
and builder of railroads. 
But a few years ago. without education 
or apparent ability, getting but a few dol­ 
lars a month in the woods a* an ordinary 
workman or log driver, today in touch with 
the Wall street kings. 
At 11 years of age. without sufficient 
money to attend the cattle show at Mier- 
Wrook, taking his axe and securing work of 
Hon. David II. Beattie as a chopper, he 
carns ins first money, and la*t veav lie pur­ 
chased of tile man who gavo him his first 
emptov ment Hie entire township of Beattie, 
Me., the purchase money being $70,000 for 
realty and $30,000 for personal. 
T ile 'I'm * unit th e K slt*. 
In 1878. or therealiouts, engaging in busi­ 
ness at Mc’: 
'•es, Vt., and with a narttier 
giving not- . 
$10,000, ho finds w hen the 
paper faJ.s due «,hat forgeries aggregating 
$ I A.OOO have been committed. 
A meeting 
of noteholders is called. Hie t!o $1000 notes 
arc spread upon a table, and everything 
except the signatures concealed. Tho 15 
spurious notes and the lo genuine are to­ 
gether The holders are there, each anxious 
for hi* money. Tho uneducated t an Dyke 
is told to select the genuine from the false. 


OBOROK VAN DYK!', 


It was a picture fit for the genius of a 
master. 
Wtthont a second’s hesitation the 
uncultivated lumber man stepped to tho 
table, and with a mariner that was dramatic, 
because it was genuine, selected the IO 
real notes. 
Todav this same uncultivated lumber 
man individually owns 125.000 acres of 
timbered wild laud in northern New Hamp­ 
shire. 
Vermont. 
Maine 
and 
southern 
Canada. What need of fancy when the 
facts alone speak so eloquently? 
T ito P e u -P lttu re i. 
Before giving the more prosaic figures and 
dates, two pen-plctures of Van Dyke should 
be given, as unlike in general appearance as 
a blonde and a brunette. H ie first is Been 
through the camera of his business rivals 
and enem ies: Hie second in the mirror held 
up by his friends and dependents 
H is E n * m l* i' O am era, 
"He is universally hated to the killing 
point from one end of the Connecticut 
river to the other. I know of no one who 
would give you a single word of commen­ 
dation of him. and I know hundreds who 
have transacted business with him. Caps. 
Kydel would bo an angel in comparison, if 
you get information from almost any source 
not in the employ of George. Still the story 
of his life i* simply a m arvel 
Wa know 
his peen liar i ties, hut we also recognize hts 
peculiar force of character. 
He can carry 
everything before bim, and those he con­ 
quers 
are 
mystified by his wonderful 
achievem ents.” 
T he O ther aid e. 
"He is a man of noble impulses, deter­ 
mines at a glance the worth of a man. is 
keen in business, has a rensarknble judg­ 
ment on all kinds of property, is exceed­ 
ingly fond of children, is kind, considerate 
and liberal with his relatives. It In entirely 
within bounds to say that he has done 
more towards the development of Upper 
Cops than any man that ever lived.” 
Reading between th® lines, T he Glom* 
reader w ill have little difficulty in seeing a 
man with faults undoubtedly, neither a 
devil nor a saint, hut as bot h pictures pre­ 
sent him. keen, far-sighted, of indomitable 
will. of great natural strength, physical 
and mental, 
relentless 
and 
unsparing 
of 
rivals 
and 
business equals, 
and 
yet underneath a rugged exterior, fond 
of children, kind and considerate for the 
dependent and weak. All observing people 
have seen this combination in a greater or 
loss degree, but very rarely are the con­ 
trasts so vividly ana sharply drawn. 
Hi* A n cestry . 
George Van Dyke was born in !>t an bridge, 
P. Q.. Feb. 21, J84(5. He is the fifth child 
of a family of eight. 
His father. George 
\ fan Dyke, 6r.. was a native of Highgate. 
Vt. Tire Van Dyke family came to Ver­ 
mont originally from Kinderhook. N. Y., 
and was one of the prominent Duteh fami­ 
lies which so early brought civilization to 
the yalley of the Hudson. 
His mother. Alagau Hatch Dizon. was the 
daughter of Cant. Joseph Dixon of flouth 
Hero. Vt., a soldier in the war of 1k12. The 
Dixon family was of marked ability, and 
Mrs. Van Dyke inherited the chiel charac­ 
teristics of her sturdy ancestry. Eh* mar­ 
ried George \ Tan Dyke, Sr., in 18”fi. and 
together they emigrated to Stanbridge. P. 
Q„ built a log house, and cleaned the land 
of its primeval forest. 
Oenrare H im self. 
The boy George, nuder these circum­ 
stances, naturally had very little opportun­ 
ity of securing an education. He attended 
the little hamlet school for about four years. 
People familiar with frontier life £now that 
In reality this meant only a few weeks’ 
attendeno* yearly at a small and poorly 
taught school. What wonder is it then that 
when lie now appends his signature as bauk 
president ai the right-hand corner of a crisp 
t ank bill ho occasionally spoils his given 
name "Geoge” rather than George 
Those 
who carn would be only too glad to nave 
the misspelled signature at the bottom of 
a $190,000 note, and the signature on the 
back would not need great strength to 
secure the jnonev on the otece of paper. 
At l l years old he began to earn his own 
living, and to put the hard conditions bf 
poverty and lack of worldly advantage 
under his feet. 
"To him.’' said one who knew him then, 
"toll meant nothing; whatever he had to 
no was promptly and cheerfully done.” 
s h op p er and b o s Striver. 
At tho age of 14 George went into the 
woods, chopping in the winters and in th* 
spring working on the river driving logs. 
In this wild, rough company the boy held j 
his owu. 
At the age of 2U he came into partnership 


with Henry afid f oul* Bowman, running a 
mill at Guildhall. From there he went to 
manufacturing in a mill at South Lancaster. 
where he tram**-red business for three yearn. 
Slowly he was getting a grip on money and 
prosperity, and to him this m eant power. 
Thanks to a gcnd constitution and h ison b 
door life in the woods and on the river, btl 
muscle* arid sinews were like steel, and M 
could endure 
any 
amount of physic** 
strain. 
Hi* W onderful! R agaetty. 
About 1877 he went to Mclndoes, aad in 
company with Richard Peabody and Henry 
Merrill operated the log mill there. After 
a while Van Dyke and Merrill bought oui 
Beabody and gave IO $1000 notes. It war 
at Hus tim* that the forgeries caon* to light, 
and his wonderful sagacity was shown aj 
related in the episode 
above. 
He soon 
bought ont Mr. Merrill’s interest, and con­ 
ducted the business alone. 
About this time, and for two year*, he 
acted a* the agent of the powerful Connec­ 
ticut River Lumber Company, and in addi­ 
tion conducted his own constantly growing 
bus! aes*. 
t’ousoiidation is common now. Van Dyks 
saw his opportunity lo years ago. He sold 
his then entire lumber interest to the Con- 
nectlcut River company ana was made Its 
general manager, a pf aition he holds today. 
and is also now its president and a very 
heavy stockholder. The company controls 
every si/a lje mill on the Connecticut, witk 
one exception, and its transactions annu 
ally run high into the millions 
K sllrim itf and H ank*. 
Through his wonderful push and supreme 
energy the u. per Coos Sr Hereford railroad 
was Du!it, and Y an D> ke is president of th* 
corporation. 
Another of iii* undertakings 
and carried bv bim to success, was tbs 
establishment of Hie Colebrook National 
Lank, and ho is its president 
YVlthwut 
attempting to enumerate the many positions 
of trust and honor held by George Van 
Dyke, and that co.ne naturally to the suc­ 
cessful business man. it may be said that 
lie is a director in the Nwxhtt* I'm st Com 
pany, and trustee in one or more savings 
institutions. 
At the present, besides tire tremendous 
business of the Connecticut River Lumber 
Company, ids railroad, bank 
arid other 
duties, tie operates a large m ill in /eland 
and another at Renttie H a , he owning the 
entire ti wnslup of that place, 
A gentleman who knows hun well said to 
me 
"His natural business ability is re­ 
markable. He will make a $ lo o ,OOO trade 
with as little ado as an ordinary man would 
bur a Parrel of flour. He is tho most suc­ 
cessful lumber man in New England and is 
justly entitled to the appellation of "iumliei 
king." He is on the go 18 hours out of the 
24. Ii&* a superb physique and a wonderful 
vitality: hut he is carrying too great a load, 
and is sure to breax down if he doesn’t let 
up, He is as great a worker as ox-i’resid*nt 
Cleveland, and ha* Hie tug neck we ail have 
heard so much about. 
"And. bv the way. many people think he 
looks like tho ev-president.” 
AU great enterprises in this section dnfl 
naturally into dis band*. Ile is a sterling 
Democrat and was a presidential elector in 
this State in the Clevelatid-Harrtson cam­ 
paign. 
Here in Lancaster he ha* a palatini resi 
deuce, and his motlier, now 82 years oM, 
and hts youngest sister reside w th him 
His hospitality is unbounded, and Ii* is s 
great entertainer. 
He is an excellent judge 
ol hors* nesh and usually has some very 
tine steppers. 
burh is the story of Georg* Yan Dyke, un 
surpassed in nnfnral ability bv any man iii 
all the region roundabout in this geuenv 
Hon. 
VY \i.TER S. Caus.):.. 


MR. W H IT N E Y W A S S P O T T E D , 


E x -S ecreta ry ’s F a ilu re to A ct L ik e a 
V eteran D u rin g H is H oneym oon. 
[Cleveland Hatnflealer.i 
Tho anxiety of newly married couples to 
appear "like old married folks” is prover­ 
bial. When ex-Seoretaty of the Navy W hit­ 
ney, then a promising younf attorney, was 
united in marriage to Miss Mora Bayne, 
tliey started from Cleveland on their wed­ 
ding trip firmly resolved to appear os if tiiey 
had been married for year*. 
"Now, if I appear a little cold.” said Mr. 
Whitney to iws bride, "remember, I ani only 
acting my part," 
When Hie tram reached Ashtabula a ver­ 
dant couple, showing beyond all doubt that 
thev had just come from Hie altar, came 
into the car where Mr. and Mrs. Whitney 
were seated. 
"Why. anybody could tell that thatcounle 
has just lieen m arried/’ said Mr. W hitney. 
"lust look at Hie man’s bumps, the woman’s 
flowers and all that. 
Nobody would doubt 
that they are bride and groom. 
I heir dress 
shows that to anybody, but I don’t believe 
we look quite so green ” 
After a few hours the train stopped at a 
station, and Mr. W hitney left the car for a 
law moments to smoke a cigar. As he paced 
UP and down the platform enjoying hie 
fragrant Havana 
the Ashtabula 
groom 
stepped up and asked Mr. Whitney for a 
light. 
The Ashtabula stogie was hardly 
lighted when the man who was puffing it. 
showing a disposition to be friendly, re­ 
marked to Mr. Whitney: 
"Welt, partner, I gue&s we are in the sam e 
boat.” 
Mr. W hitney was disgusted. He returned 
to the car and exnlainud to Mrs Whitney. 
"Flora, it-* no use. Bren that gentleman 
from Ashtabula has spotted me,” 


T H E SH O E. 


W h y Y ou r H eel or Bole W ea rs A w ny 
U n even ly. 
I Rho# and Leather Sporter. ’ 
The heel of a shoe seldom wears away 
evenly across the bottom. 
Generally it 
wears off on the outer side’first. causing the 
shoe to ruu down that side. This is some­ 
times the fault of the shoe. but mea soften 
it results from th* shape of the leg m d the 
manner of walking. When th* outline *f 
the sole does not conform to the outline of 
the foot there will ie more or less strain 
brought to bear upon the former in walk­ 
ing. The foot will constantly be trying to 
assume its proper position, and in th* end 
will force th* sol* to yield, thus inclining 
beth it and the uoper toward one side or 
the other. 
Frequently the manner ha which both sole 
aud heel ar* worn away la th* result of the 
wearer’s mode of walking. For instance, 
the man who is bowlegged naturally treads 
first, iu walking, on the outer side. of tim 
sole. The effect of this w ill be to wear off 
that side in advance Of the other parts, 
YVith the man who** knees turn inward, 
what is termed knockkaaed. the effect will 
be the opposite. A man who is below the 
medium height almost always takes longer 
steps in proportion to his size than one who 
is taller than the average, for the reason, 
probably, that th* shorter man lengthens 
his step to keep pace with one of higher 
stature, and the latt«r diminishes. On this 
account the heels of the shorter m an’s shoes 
will wear off quickly at the buck. those of 
the taller with more uniformity. When th* 
legs are straight and the toes are turned 
slightly outward in walking, the so le -if 
properly shaped to the foot—will be apt to 
wear off evenly across the hall. while the 
wear of the heel will be at the centre of the 
back, aud will be greater or less in propor­ 
tion to the length of the step taken. 
A row of steel nails driven in that part 
of the ueel which first feels the effect of 
wear is the usual remedy for these irregu­ 
larities, but in bad cases it will be found to 
be a benefit to trim the side of the nee! 
which first wears away nearly straight ap 
and down; this. by allowing more leather 
on that side. will retard, to a great degree, 
its wear. 
Steel nails at the hack edge of the heels 
are economical as to leather, but when 
closely set aud smoothly worn they are a 
•ouroe of danger to pedestrians but little 
less than the banana peel on the sidewalk, 
instances 
of 
narrow 
escapes 
from 
sprains are flu e n tly seen in which the 
foot, while striking the back edge of the 
heel in rapid walking, slides uncontrollably 
forward, leaving long scratches on the 
smooth flagging to show th* result The 
longer the step the more danger there is 
from this cause. A few nails, set at greater 
distances apart, would ensure safety by fur­ 
nishing more surface of loather, and conse­ 
quently more friction for 
contact with 
smooth pavements. 


W h at B ecom es of O ld Hnto. 
f Chivage Tribune.] 
A State street hat merchantt "Most peo­ 
ple who buv hats her# leave their old (mea. 
What becomes of these cid hats? lf th* 
bodv of the hat is very old it is sold to th* 
old hat man. who strips it of tho bomi. tim 
sweat band. and miL be t>he lining, if is not 
too much wore. He usually sells thee* 
strippings for 25 cents. But if the hat is 
only partially wore it is kept here until th* 
accumulation becomes nx> great, aud in that 
case the old bat man bas a harvest. But 
those that are not too much worn, which 
we retain, are brushed up for the benefit of 
our customers. A man conies in who wants 
his hat renovated. The job may require 
time. I be man may not want to wait. 
Says, ‘Lend me a hat.’ and we give him on* 
of tne-e. 
A good many of these hats ar* 
worn to bose ball games. 
Beep Ie don’t like 
to wear good hats to a ball ground. There 
is a superstition that there is apt to be m in 
some tune during the day on which agam a 
of ball is played, or that a hot ball may get 
loose on the grand s'and. That is why so 
many old hats are worn to ball gam es.” 
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O ctave T h a n e t’a S to ry of Y o u th fu l 
L ife an d A d v e n tu re in A rk an sas. 
[Copyright, ISIK), by a. 8. M cClure] 
CHAPTER XII. 
TH * b o y s s e e s o m e g h o s t s. 
HIS was not a reas­ 
suring speech. Cecil’s 
heart asak ; but bis 
spirits rose again at 
Ally’s nex t 
words, 
uttered as he peered 
sharply aheut him in 
the 
dusk; 
"There 
ought 
to be some 
signs of th e path to 
the store. Yes. I see 
it.” 
"A 
store!" 
Cecil 
exclaim ed, 
joyfully. 
’’Are we near a store?” 
"Only a ruined store, and plum b full of 
b a’nts.” 
"C ai you find the way? Is th e road 
plain?" • 
"T hera isn't any road, mow. and the trees 
have 
grown up so you can’t hardly find 
w here it was. It was a road 
before the 
w ar.” 
“Then I should say we better go to the 
store, and stay all night. We can build a 
fire. and start early in the m orning.” 
Ally had dism ounted, and was leading 
Rasm us; he stood still, kicking the loose 
clods of earth w ith his foot. 
"Surely you don’t m ind th e ghosts.’’ said 
Cis. 
Instead of the denial th at he expected his 
cousin answered 
very seriously; "W ell, 
there is som ething aueer about the place. 
B ut I’ll tell y o u ; and then, if yon say go, all 
right. I ain’t any more afraid than anybody 
else.” 
"W e m ight be w alking alone th at way 
w hile yon tell it,” suggested Cecil. 
"N o.” said Ally, bluntly, "I don'tjruess 
you’ll crave th at way after I h a re told you; 
I can just as well tell it here." 
Secretly, Cecil determ ined th a t he would 
go to the store if only to show Ally th at he 
was not so easily scared: but he sat down 
politely w hile Ally turned the horses. 
Then, seating him self beside Cecil, resting 
bis elbows on his knees and his chin on his 
bands, Alan told the story of his haunted 
store, 
it was a cross roads store during 
war tim es and some guerillas had been 
captured and shot in front of th e door. 
Their ghosts it was th at m ade the spot 
terrible. 
"They were m ighty bad m en and did a 
heap of m urdering”—thus Ally explained 
th e case—"so now they just naturally can 't 
rest in their graves, ’cause they d idn't have 
no graves. Col. Rut herford just let them 
lay where they were shot. T heir bones are 
som ewhere round here. Cobb says. w hat the 
pigs didn’t get. and he says th at's how come 
they are g h o sts-h av in g no proper place to 
•m y in.” 
Cecil jum ped up laughing: "W ell, we 
better go and see th e m -if they w ant to 
•how them selves.” 
"S it down.” said Ally. "I’m not through 
y et.” 
"E xcuse m e: I thought you had finished.” 
Cecil seated him self with bis usual polite­ 
ness. 
" It isn’t all talk about th e ghosts,” Ally 
continued. "Folks have seen these ghosts.” 
*T fancy they were darkeys.” 
"T he darkeys did see them ,” said Ally 
•im ply, not detecting the covert sneer at 
his superstition, "and they most killed 
I ’nk doe Collins. 
He didn’t run off like 
the others when they heard noises and saw 
a light in the store. 
Ile was riurht brave, 
and stole up to the house to peek in—ana 
th a t was all he knew: be heard a clap of 
th u n d er and saw lightning, and the next 
th in g he knew he was a-laving on the 
ground, and th e stars were shining, and he 
jum ped un and ran home, and when he got 
nom e he was sick with cramps, and he 
cram ped ana cram ped till he ’most died.” 
"Is th at all?” said the young sceptic from 
the North, who showed no signs of being 
impressed 
. 
.. 
"No, it isn’t all.” said Ally, "T here was a 
heap of talk about it and Cobbs’ brother-in- 
law—he was deputy sheriff then and he was 
brave as brave, ana he 'lowed there m ight 
be m oonshiners there, so he and tw o other 
m en 
w ant to see, 
and they w ent 
at 
night; 
and 
when 
they 
got 
there it 
was m oonlight and the stars were stain­ 
ing, but there cam e a powerful loud clap 
of 
thunder. 
And 
then 
they 
saw a 
light in the store th at w ould shine and 
then go out. And they beard sounds like a 
•am m er or somebody knocking. So the 
tither two m en were teared and w anted to 
go home. b u t Cobbs’ brother-in-law just 
laughed a t them and ran ahead into the 
bona#. T hen th e light w ent out.” 
Ally paused, not to be dram atic, but to 
bsh in his pockets for 
som ething 
He 
pulled out a clum sy knife. 
"T h at belonged 
to him ." said he. lowering his voice. "Cobbs 
gave it to m e-a fte rw a rd s.” 
Ally opened the blade. 
It’s a splendid 
knife.” said ke with respect. 
‘W hat becam e of M r. 
, th e m an you 
were telling aoont?” 
"Ob. he was dead. They all ran into th e 
bouse, but he was lying on the floor dead.” 
"W ho killed h u n ? 
"T h at'i th e question. T here w asn’t a 
wound or m ark on him. ju st ’cent a blue 
spot on the tem ple, and his revolver was in 
bis baud aud there w asn’t a sign of any­ 
body ’Lout.” 
W hat did your father th in k ? ” said Cis, 
net quite ready witb an explanation. 
"Oh, he reckoned it was m oonshiners; b ot 


he and Cobbs and some more m en rode over 
there the next m orning, and searched all 
round, but they couldn't find anything. 
And papa and Cobbs”—Ally’s face lighted 
e at of It* stolidity—"papa and Cobbs and 
Henri stayed all night. I just rem em ber how 
Sally cried, she was so ’fraid som ething 
would happen to papa. and I reckon I cried, 
too thinking how the hants m ight kill him 
and Cobbs. B ut they w ouldn’t let m e go. 
just hollered on Uncle Joe Peat, and betook 
me hom e.” 
"W hv, did you follow them ?” "Yes,” 
said Ally, w ith a sham e-faced look, "rode 


after them on m y pony, w ith m r shotgun 
and the sharpest kitchen carying-knife and 
rode home hollering all the way and lost 
the carving-knife. 
I tell you, Aunt Cindy 
was rarin ’ on me for th at.” 
^ V h en did it happen?” 
"Oh. 'bout two years ago. We never did 
find out anything. 
And, there wasn’t any 
whiskey for sale, so I don't guess it was 
moonshiners. Papa reckons it was. th o u g h ; 
but Cobbs reckons it was sure ghosts.” 
Cecil looked at Ally m using by trying the 
edge of his blade w ith his fingers; after all, 
though he was such a little savage. Ally 
was about as brave as a boy could be. He 
thought of the ctout-bearted, superstitious 
little creature riding w ith his shot-gun and 
his carving knife; he rem em bered the sim ­ 
ple adm iration which both the;children had 
shown him and which he bad taken quite 
as his due, being so used to flattery : ana, all 
at once som ething deep down in the lad's 
nature gave him some very curious twinges. 
it was rid ic u le s for a little man of the 
world to feel abashed and ashamed, but 
Cis, recalling Ally’s look of mortification 
and disappointm ent th at m orning, had a 
taste of both those bitter feeling*. 
"I dare say he would have done as m uch 


fo r me ihi» m erniug,” thought Cis, "but he 
w ouldn't now .” 
He felt a tingling desire to win Ally’s ad­ 
m iration back. 
\ ery likely it was this as 
m uch at anything else th at m ade bim rise 
and say carelessly: "W ell, we can’t find the 
store Id th e dark, so perhaps we would 
better be going.” 
"You don’t mean you w ant to n a y there 
tonight!” cried Ally, his jaw falling. 
"W hy not? We don’t believe in ghosts, 
and if there were m oonshiners they will 
have gone a long tim e since. It is plainly 
impossible for us us to get home, and I 
th in k it would he rather a lark, don’t you?” 
"N e:" said Ally, “ I’d hate it terribly.” 
"Well, I w ant to see the house. I never 
saw a haunted house. 
The fellows in 
Chicago would laugh if I get so Baar a real, 
genuine haunted house and don’t take a 
peep. I sav. Ally, you show me the way 
and you can stay outside and I’ll go in.” 
Ally bad returned his dogged air. "All 
rig h t,” lie said, rather sulkily; "if you w ant 
to go so bad I’ll carry yeu. But you’ll wish 
you hadn’t.” 
Here was not a gracious acquiescence, but. 
for once, Cecil did not feel disposed to 
criticism ; 
ie an obscure way, he was 
touched by Alan’s refusal to desert him, 
and at the same tim e his former desire to 
impress the Southern boy was sharpened. 
He tried to awaken Ally's enthusiasm ov 
describing w hat fun it would be to tell 
about their adventures next morning. 
"Yes.” Ally adm itted, doubtfully, "it we 
ain’t killed up aotne way before m orning.” 
An unexpected,cynical denouem ent of this 
sort was quite to Cecil’s taste. He smiled in 
advance over the picture. 
Meanwhile. Ally, w ith a dejected face, 
was tethering tho horses. 
"Easier getting along w ithout them .” he 
m uttered, "Say. Cis, I wouder how 'twould 
do to let Nig loose? he’d m aybe get home 
of his own notion, and m aybe we could send 
word home where we were.” 
"So wecould. to be sure," said Cecil,eyeing 
Ally w ith a certain astonishm ent. 
\\ by 
h&dn t he thought of the plan instead of 
stupid Ally ? Well. he w asn’t as sure as he 
had been th at Ally was so stupid. 
M eanwhile poor Ally looked anything but 
cheerful. He had fi'hed a lead pencil out 
of his pocket and was w riting his note on 
the back of a letter. His pale eyebrows 
were knitted, he bit his tongue in the dan­ 
gerous and im proper fashion w hich be had 
whenever he became excited. 
He wiped 
his heated brow w ith a very soiled hand­ 
kerchief and sighed deeply. 
Cecil took the note handed to him , and 
read: 
Dear tis, we are In a naifhty bad scrape flxlnE to 
go to the bantin store, please come quick and help 
ut. Get Mr. M arkham, I reckon the haunts will kill 
ut lf you don't, I'm torry I treated you so mean, If 
I’m killed you can have my horse and my books, 
please give mamma and papa my love and Cobbs 
to and my five-dollar gold piece and my silver watch. 
Your Loving Brother, 


A l a n , 
Cecil, for once, did not feel inclined to 
sm ile at Ally’s great spraw ling hand and 
original spelling. He was touched. Lightly 
as he viewed the peril from ghosts, it was a 
real aud most dreadful peril to the Southern 


b oy; yet Ally did not flinch, or dream of 
deserting him. 
"He is braver t han I.” thought Cis. and 
felt asham ed of Ms supercilious treatm ent 
of the slm ple-heaited boy. 
Yet be couldn’t 
unite bring him self to abandon his gorgeous 
visions of shining as a spectre tam er. 
He 
handed back the note, only saying: "T hat 
is hist the thing.” 
Aud Ally carefully (his tongue still be­ 
tw een his teeth) tied it on to Nig’s bridle 
w ith a bit of twine. Almost as if he could 
understand and would speak, the horse 
arched his neck, looked steadily a t Ally 
with his liquid eye. and then turning com- 
posediy. trotted off into the darkening 
wood. Rasm us lim ped after him . 
The tw o boys watched the horses out of 
sight. 
N either spoke, hut each was conscious of 
a lonesome, chilly sensation, like the night 
air. 
Involuntarily both looked at the red ball 
sinking behind the black trees. Ally spoke: 
"W e better m ake haste." said he, gruffly. 
"if we w ant to get to the store before dark. 
W ith th at he struck into the wood under­ 
brush. 
Cecil followed bim. saying nothing. 
T here was a clearing about the store. 
W hen the bovs came out in the open they 
could see the black aud battered shape out­ 
lined against a dim. steel sky. 
Once it m ust have been a substantial 
building, but the roof had settled away. 
doors and windows gaped, the shingles had 
peeled from the roofs, the bricks were 
tum bling from the chim neys, and th e fleor 
of the perch on one side had sunk away 
from its supporting colum n which, by con­ 
sequence, was noised crookedly in tho air. 
giving th e whole porch the appearance of 
just stepping off from the house. 
Ally had come to a full halt. "T here’s a 
right sm art of room under th at piazza.” 
said he. 
"W hat you say to cam ping under 
there? W e could be right snug and eom- 
fortable,” 
“ And not go into th e house?” 
"There ain’t nothing to see in the house.” 
"B ut wft could build a fire —” A sudden 
clutch of bis arm cut the words short. 
Ally pointed to the store. They both saw 
it: a long. thin, torch-like flame th at leaped 
athw art the black square, once a window, 
quivered and sank. 
They both heard it; the tap-tap of a ham ­ 
mer. 
"L et’s run, Cis!” whispered Ally. 
He did run a little space; but when he 
was aw are th a t Cis w asn’t with him he 
cam e back. 
Cis stood, rather white, exam ining his re- 
yolver. 
The house was dark and still. A harsh. 
wailing cry m ade Cecil present his pistol. 
"T hat 'aint nothing but arb ow l.” said 
Ally, be was Quite out of b reath ; but he did 
not look as pale as Cecil. 
“ I’m going up to th at house,” Raid Cecil 
firm ly; "a tine story w%’Ii have to tell to­ 
morrow if we hear a noise and run.” 
"Cobbs says ’taint no disgrace to run when 
there ain’t nothing to be got by staying,” 
said Alan the cautious. 
"B ut tnere is som ething.” urged Cecil; 
"m aybe we’ll find tue ghost!” 
Strange to say, Ally aid not appear to be 
tem pted by this prospect. 
"I don’t believe its anything but tram ps.” 
said Cecil, putting on a bold front w hich, to 
tell the tru th , he was far from feeling, and 
if it is, perhaps they’ll have som ething to 
eat. 
Anyhow, I’m going to find out.” 
He would have run across the clearing 
had not Ally detained bim. 
“If you're going," said Ally,"you m ightas 
well go quiet-like round by the trees. If 
it’s hants it won’t doim y good, b u t if it’s 
moonshiners it will, flush, now. Do like I 
do. 
Very cautiously, in Indian fashion, skirt­ 
ing along the trees in the shadow of an over. 
grown hedge, the lads crept up to thetaonse- 
Certainlv sounds cam e from She house, 
and no starlight or sunset ever lighted up 
the rooms like that. 
Nevertheless, although they could hear 
their own hearts beat, th i r kept on. O ut­ 
side the hedge, Ally fell on his hands and 
knees and so crawled up to the wall of the 
room which seemed to he lighted. 
The 
w eather boarding had huge era ks. through 
which (so slightly are 
A rkansas houses 
framed) one could see plainly into the 
rooms behind. 
Ally glued his eyes to a crack. Cecil in ­ 
stantly crept to his side. Before he oould 
look, he felt his cousin's cold hand on his 
lips. A kind of electric trem or of emotion 
ran from one young creature to the other. 
Somehow Cis knew that Ally saw some­ 
thing terrible, and just as surely he divined 
th a t this sight of horror was an overw helm ­ 
ing surprise. 
If he didn’t see he could hear. There 
cam e a rattle of hammer-blows, a deep hum 
of voices. 
Cis pushed closer. He answered Ally’s 
dum b caution w ith a nod before he peered 
through the crack, to recoil as if he had 
been shot. stifling an exclam ation. 
Instantly Ally pulled him away and be­ 
gan w ith infinite caution to crawl back into 
the shelter ot the hedge. 
Swiftly as he could Cecil craw led after 
him. Ally m otioned him to pass him , to 
hurry. 
The boys’ faces were w hite: they tore 
their hands and knees on the hard ground 
while they pressed forward in a kind of 
frenzy of haste, th a t yet never m ade a 
sound. 
Not until they stood in the shadow of the 
cypresses, rods away from the house, did 
tliey venture to sp eak ; even then. It was 
in a whisper, while they caught each other 
by the arm , trem bling. 
"Cis,” whispered Ally. "did you see?” 
"Dawsey!” whispered Cecil back. 
"H e’d 
have done us like he did Cobbs’ brottaer-in- 
Jaw.” said Ally, draw ing a deep breath, 
"laws, aint he a te rn Die wicked m an!” 
W hat then haa the boys seen? T he scene 
m ight not strike every one as a spectacle to 
send two brave lads scam pering off on all 
lours like frightened mice. 
They had looked in on a bare room, fur­ 
nished with nothing beyond a lam p (the 
broken chim ney of which explained th* 
ominous flickering light) a stained pine 
table, abox w ith a tangle of green-covered 
wires, bottles and brass knobs near it; and a 
heap of rings ana sm all, round, flat black 
objects strew n over th e table; a kettle 
sm oking in the ruined fireplace, an anvil in 
one corner, littered w ith ham m ers and 
sledges, and a cheap, strong tru n k in the 
other. 
Dawsey and tw o other m en were the 
occupants of the room. 
D aw se y stood before the fire, looking at 
som ething in the palm of his hand. 
One of his companions ham m ered at the 
anvil. The other, with bared and dripping 
arms, bent over the box. His hands were 
full of silver. 
Perhaps a boy m ight suppose th a t this 
scene m eant only an honest w orkshop—per­ 
haps. again, he m ight guess th at the men 
were ceunterfeiters and w hat they m ade 
was base money, to rob the poor aud de­ 
fraud tile gevernm ent. 
Ally knew very little about counterfeit­ 
ers. but he knew a great deal about old 
D aw sey; the real m eaning of the sceae. 
more than that, the true explanation for 
those m ysterious 
h o r ro r s of fright and 
death which his father had sought to solve 
la rein. flashed over him with paralyzing 
completeness, and swallowed 
u p 
everv 
other sensation in a panic of fear aad fury. 
Rage as m uch as terror shook Ally’s nerves, 
w hile Cecil only realized their danger. 
"They m ust have killed th a t m an.” said 
he. 
"H it him w ith a ham m er,” Ally m ut­ 
tered ; "they lowed to k ill the darkoy some 
way, but be was too thick headed. I reckon 
then they cleared everything oat slick or 
papa would have fonnd them .” 
He shut the knife, which he was holding 
in his hand. 
"Dawsey would have killed us if he had 
found us.” said Cecil very low; and he could 
not repress a shudder. 
"Come on, they m ay catch us yet,” he 
cried, hurrying blindly forward. 
"No,” said Ally, "not that way, Cis; we 
just have to get hom e tonight and to send 
folks over yonder. And we got to co back a 
littlfcto strike the old road. T h at’s our only 
c h a lta .” 
‘Tib. I can’t,” crie4 Cecil. 
"W ell, we have to, ’ said Ally, "else we'll 
wander about all night, and m aybe Sally 
and them will come after us, and then —” 
"I’ll go,” said Cecil; "th a t would be too 
horrible! 
‘’Well, I don’t know ,” said Ally. 
"Not if 
she fetched enough of our folks ’long.” 
Cecil now was as eager to m n back to 
peril as befire he had been reluctant; but 
Ally said that they m ust stay in their covert 
until it was too dark for them to be ob­ 
served from the bougie. 
"I know w here tbe road starts,” said 
Ally, "there’s a big dead sycam ore trunk 
right at the turn. We can’t miss i t And in 
'bout an bour tbe moon w ill rise. Stay here 
half an hour.” 
H uddled close to each other the boys 
waited. 
Ally’s arm s stole about Cecil’s neck. 
Cecil s arm clasped Ally's w aist; their cold 
cheeks touched as they w hispered: 
"Cis,” said Ally, "I truly am sorry I h it 
you!” 
Then Cecil’s pride cleaa broke down. 
"I 
was to blam*. Ally.” he cried w ith a sob in 
his voice. "I didn’t mean Trust I said about 
Cobbs, lf we get out of this I’ll do some­ 
thing nice for Cobbs.” 
“ I hadn’t ought t* have got so m ad” — 
Ally went on, penitently—"ain ’t it queer, if 
I hadn’t thought so much of you I w ouldn’t 
have been half so mad. Say”—in a half- 
em barrassed tone—"do you know I w anted 
to cry and h it you at th e same lim e. I 
never did see a boy I liked a6 m uch as I do 
you.” 
And Cis—could it be the little prem ature 
m an of the world who answ ered: "And I 
never saw a boy I liked as m uck as I do you. 
Ally, let's us bo friends all our lives long, 
Uke—like the old knights. 
Brothers in 
arms, yon know .” 
"All right,” said Ally, who had not the 
least idea w hat Cecil m eant; b at thought it 
sounded nice and friendly. "Or like your 
father and m ine," he added, after a second’s 
thought. 
"Yes.” said Cecil, very slow. 
The were both silent a little while. 
Though he was such a big fellow and felt 
deperueiy mortified at his weakness, the 
thougwt of his father unnerved Cecil and 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. He kuew 
w hat his father’s grief would bo if harm 
came to him. 
And he had brought Ally 
into tho peril, too. 
"It’s inv fault,” he burst out, "if I hadu’t 
persuaded you, you 
never would have 
come.” 
" SV ell, I don’t know .” said Ally. "I reckon 


it’s a good thing we found out. Come, Cif, 
it’s dark enough.” 
They stood up. Then to Cecil’s surprise 
Ally knelt down in the m ud and covered 
his face with his hands. 
"I m ost forgot to 
•ay my prayers.” said he simply, "papa 
always did say his prayers befere he w ent 
into battle. (Jot your revolver ready, Cis?” 
" it’s ready. Ally.” 
Ally nodded. H e softly stole out of the 
wood. Cecil close behind. 
Tbev heard the ham m ers ringing, but the 
window m ust have been screened in some 
way. for the only sign of light was through 
the gaps in the walls. 
They ran. T heir feet m ade no sound on 
th e soft ground. 
They ran and ran; past the sycam ore, 
down the clear space, until th e breath 
failed them and Ally gasped: "I reckon 
w e’re all right, now; I can’t see th e house.” 
They rested a few m om ents before they 
w ent on. 


"TH EY ’RE AFTER GS.” GASPED CECIL. 


One dancer had only 
given place to 
another, l o Cecil there was no trace of a 
road, but Ally’s w oodm an’s eve m arked a 
kind of band running through the woods 
where there were no trees or trees of a 
sm aller growth. 
More than once they were obliged to leave 
even this poor trail, because the w ater had 
overflowed the road at every depression. 
On these occasions Ally carefully noted 
in which direction they turned. “Go to 
the right, then I bear to th e left, and we 
get back,” said he. "th ere’ll be m ore of a 
road by and by when we come to the old 
curd u ro r.” 
They tram ped on and on, so tired now 
th a t they were oast talking. A fter a long 
tim e, Ally stopped. The moon rode high in 
the heavens. He could see down the road. 
He leaned forward. 
"T here w ere two 
roads here once,” he m uttered. 
“ I don’t 
know which way to tu rn —” 
Then he suddenly pulled Cecil into the 
shadow of the trees. 
"Do you hearY” ha whispered. 
"T hey're after us.’’ gasped Cecil. 
W hat they both heard distinctly was the 
galloping of horses. 
[t o b e c o n t in u e d .] 
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Capt. K ing G ives H is S econ d L esson 
to H is B o y S old iers. 
[Copyright 1890* 
ND now, boys, 
we 
come to eh ap ter 2 of 
our talk about the 
m ilitary companies. 
I assum e th a t you 
have 
partially, 
at 
least, earned out the 
advice I gave you in 
the first place, and 
have secured an in­ 
structor in the per­ 
son of a young graduate of W est Point 
or officer of tbe national guard, and as be is 
now com m anding officer for th e tim e boing 
nothing th at I m ay say or suggest m ust be 
allowed to overrule his orders or instruc­ 
tions. 
I am assum ing, however, th a t you have 
taken my advice, abandoned th* idea pi 
getting uniform s and electing officers, but 
have decided to subject yourselves to "set­ 
ting-up” drills, the school of the soldier 
w ithout the m anual of arm s, and to drill, 
and m arching in quick and double time. I 
have told you the benefits of all this and the 
harm of putting heavy m ilitary rifles into the 
hands of young boys. T he execution of the 
m anual during the past century has been 
considered the "sw ell” thing on parade or 
drill, and th e m ore perfectly mechanical 
becam e th* precision w ith w hich companies 
could go throngh support, secure, reverse, 
rest on. and trail arm s, or tb e more nearly 
like clock w ork could they push through 
the motions of load and fire the more would 
the spectators applaud, th eir friends rejoice, 
and th e local new spapers describe them as 
m agnificently drilled. 
A«d yet, boys, except for tbe discipline 
th at is inseparable from good drill all th at 
was "m oonshine.” nonsense and waste of 
time. 
In a year from now all the troops in 
America will be drilling on a l e v system 
th at subordinates show to sense: th at physi­ 
cally develops tbe individual soldier to tho 
highest degree aad forbids all m achine 
m ovem ents; th a t m akes him a m aster 
of 
arts 
in 
th e 
use of 
his rifle for 
s h o o t i n g purposes, 
and 
relegates 
tho 
o ld 
m anual 
to 
thedusty shelves of 
the 
past; 
secure, 
rest-on. reverse and 
support 
arm s 
will 
never 
be 
seen 
or 
heard of except in 
tradition; cadence in 
loading or tiring will 
be 
forbidden; drill- 
teams, silent m anual, 
and all those catchy 
things 
over 
which 
crowds used 
to go 
wild will be seen only 
upon the stage, never 
am ong soldiers. And 
yet the soldier him ­ 
self will be skilled, developed and taught as 
heaever has been since the days of the Con­ 
sular Legions'.of Rome. 
Now, I will assum e th a t w hen you started 
von had perhaps 45 nam es on the roil—th at 
is about w hat my last boy company m us­ 
tered. But I will assum e again that there 
are 35 who rem ain steadfast, who stand up 
to their work like little men, aud perhaps 
brim? in a few recruits. W e will say th at it 
is evident th a t th at num ber at least will 
hang together: th at three m ouths have 
pone by aud you ara Doing rapidly la ria te d 
into company m ovem ents; now you want 
your uniform s and are entitled to them , and 
tbe question is. W hat shall they be ? 
The swallow-tailed coat for soldiers is a 
relic of VV aterloo days, aud never baa an 
excuse for its existence. 
The frock, or 
tunic, is soldierly and sensible, but by long 
odds the nattiest aud m ost soldierly dress 
worn by boy or m an is tbe sack ceat. or so­ 
called "blouse,” cut close to tke figure. It 
is In shape just like th e undress uniform of 
officers of the regular service, and it o u rh t 
to be cut and m ade by a m ilitary tailor. 
Niuety-niue out of a hundred civilian tail­ 
ors will m ake it all stom ach and no chest; 
whereas, if you have been properly taught 
and have observed the teaching, you will 
be m odelled just the other w ay -th in in 
flank but big of chest. H ave this coat made 
of dark blue navy flannel, lined. Your 
trousers cut m oderately loose of the same 
m aterial; a dark blue 
lorage-cap. It m ust 
be 
natty aDd well 
shaped, or the effect 
is b a d ; and here you 
w ill 
b are 
a trim , 
soldierly suit. 
Add 
to this w hite Berlin 
gloves, w hite webbing 
w aist and shoulder- 
belt w ith plain plate 
and a pair of laced 
canvas leggings, and 
you 
will 
have 
a 
uniform that will set 
yon 
off 
to 
better 
advantage than all 
the plumes, tail-coats, 
or colored facings in 
creation. The white 
w ebbine belts have 
been worn 
by the 
cadets at W est Point 
for I bree quarters of a 
century; they wash 
like 
a 
collar 
and 
always can ba made 


d o u b l e t im e . 


r. 


PARADE REST. 
to look spotless and snowy. 
This being your cadet uniform , your drill 
by squad and com pany beinr well advanced. 
your instructor having given m ost of the 
boys opportunities to act 
as chiefs of 
platoon, as right or left guide, asfile-dosers, 
etc., now and not until now, when yon are 
perhaps six m onths old as a company, you 
may begin to m ake o at your election papers 
and see who shall be your officers. 
And now is the tim e to think as men, not 
as boys. T he tendency of all young fellows 
in the selection of their officer is to choose 
some popular leader and m ake him their 
captain. B ut by the tim e th at you have 
been drilling three or four m onths it may 
be th at your popular leader has shown that 
he hasn't stam ina enough to persevere in 


the w ork; th a t he is tired of the m onotony 
and routine. It is more th an possible th at 
other boys anlet fellows who haven’t had 
m uch to sav hitherto, who have alw ays 
been active in sports, but silent in general 
conversation, have turned out to have far 
more soldierly qualifications, ana to have 
done better as platoon com m anders, or as 
?ruides, than any of the m ore popular f*I- 
ow« am ong you. Pick out for captain one 
who bas shown an aptitude for drill, and 
whom you all respect. 
Choose for your 
lieutenants two bright, quick, keen young 
fellows who have m ade first-rate platoon 
commanders. 
And 
now, 
boys, w e 
come 
to 
tbe 
office 
th a t 
in 
my 
ooiaion, 
a e x t 
to 
the captain, is by long odds the m ost 
im portant in the com pany—it is th at of first 
sergeant, or aa he used to be called up to the 
tim e of the w ar of the rebellion, the orderly 
sergeant. Your instructor will have told 
you how very im portant it is th at only a 
thorough soldier should be selected for this 
position. Look around am ong your com­ 
rades, pick out a boy who is soldierly in 
every act and word, quick ai a flash, fear­ 
less. independent, and one who will not 
hesitate to speak his m ind to any m an in 
the ranks who may be iuatteatlv e or care­ 
less. 
_______ 
___ 


“ L U E R .” 


whose 
chief 
begging 
and 


T ale 
of a 
W ic k e d P e t C ro w w ho 
P ro v e d to be of S om e U se A fte r A ll. 
B y T o m I». M o rg a n . 
[Copyright, 1890.) 
, 
ITH one exception 
the m em bers of the 
B a x t e r 
household 
w ere honest and up­ 
rig h t 
Though 
life 
had been som ething 
of a struggle 
w ith 
y 
Mf , them since Mr. Bax- 
' 
ter's death, they had 
m et 
their 
t r i a l s 
bravely. 
They owed no one. 
They hated no one, 
unless it m ight 
be 
Indian 
Jim , 
t h e 
w orthless half-breed, 
fondness 
was 
for 
dirt, 
stealing, 
three 
things 
that the Baxters, w ith one exception, abom ­ 
inated. 
They feared no one. except per­ 
haps some of the pompous, straight-backed 
officers of the prairie m ilitary post of Fort 
Beal, three miles away, and of these the 
younger Baxters, w ith the sam e single ex­ 
ception, stood m ore in awe than fear, 
Mrs. B axter was a quiet, painstaking 
woman, who worked hard to m ake both 
ends m eet in the hum ble household. Dobby 
was an old m annish chap who did his best 
to till his father’s place. 
And little M artha 
was faithful at her tasks, helping at the 
dishwashing, m ending and sweeping, and 
dropped seeds for Dobby’s planting, fed the 
chickens, and assisted at w hatever else her 
hands found to do. 
But there was one inm ate of th e little 
w eather beaten 
house who, though evi­ 
dently considering him self one *f the fam ­ 
ily, took no care to em ulate the probity th a t 
m arked their daily life, and apparently 
feared neither th* law nor the com m and­ 
ments. This was “L ijer.” who was far from 
being saintly, in spite of th* p atriarch a l 
nam e he bere, a doubtful sort of a com pli­ 
ment to th e Bible story of E lijah and the 
ravens. As DobDy did not know tbe nam es 
of any of the ravens, he compromised and 
did the next best thing by calling tbe little 
crow Elijah, 
From th e very tin t L iier's appearance 
was against him . 
Even when actuated by 
as good intentions as ever a crow had, he 
looked th* rascal. W hen Dobby took bim 
from th e parent 
nest 
an ugly, alm ost 
featherless little w retch, his m ost prom i­ 
nent attribute. like th a t of a scoundrelly 
lawyer, was his bill. 
His voice at th a t tim e was a harsh, com-, 
plaining “ w taauruk” and his delight, next* 
to eating, seemed to be in exercising it as 
near continually as possible. 
He was a 
sham eless gorm andizer even when so sm all 
that he could scarcely wabble about, and 
the only way to quiet his cries and his appe­ 
tit* was to stuff him so full of dough th at 
for the tim e being he was past all wabbling. 
A sad thief was Lijer, It seem ed th a t if 
there was an honest bone in his black body 
it m ust be a very sm all one. It was believed 
by the B axters th at th e only things safe 
from his dishonest bill were those so large 
and heavy th at tney were beyond his ability 
to lug off. 
But. in spite of ay his villainies. Lijer had 
one redeem ing trait. Tins was his fondness 
for Dobby, w hom he loved w ith all his 
rascally little heart, It was Dobby who had 
fed him when he was a helpless gourm and 
and rescued him from 
the rooster and 
bound up his broken leg and nursed him 
tenderly. 
It was Dobby who saved him 
from m any unpleasant 
scrapes, usually 
brought upon him self by his own rascality, 
aud it was Dobby. too, who petted and 
pranked w ith him . and it was upon Dobby 
th at he lavished all th e affection th a t was 
in him . 
, , 
. 
. 
He would swagger around after the boy at 
his tasks, investigating everywhere, stick­ 
ing his nose int© everything, often hinder­ 
ing sadly while apparently Intending to be 
helpful, and all the tim e m urm uring to his 
m aster in crow language. 
One Septem ber day tho Baxters were 
throw n int* a flutter of excitem ent by the 
com ing in a m ost unexpected m anner of 
visitors from the fort. 
Miss 
E rnestine 
Rossiter of Chicago had lately become the 
guest of Col. and Mrs. Conklin, and sev­ 
eral tim es the household under the tall cot­ 
tonwood had seen the stately beauty ride 
by. a m em ber of an equestrian party from 
the post Today her escort was blonde- 
m ustached and eyeglassed Lieut, i^m m on, 
just from W est Point, a gentlem an of ap- 
patently trem endous im portance in his own 
m ind. 
How it came about does not m atter, but. 
w hen a little way from the B axter hom e­ 
stead. the lady’s horse stum bled, giving her 
a painful and m eat ungraceful tunable, 
bruising her som ew hat and giving her dig­ 
nity a sad shock. This was truly unfor­ 
tunate, for. upon this particular day. she 
had arrayed herself w ith unusual care for 
the purpose of im pressing the officer. 
T h at gentlem an cam e gallantly to the 
rescue and supported ber tenderly to the 
house, where Mrs. Baxter, in a high state 
of flutterm ent, did her best to adm inister 
to the needs of ber unexpected guest. 
The 
lady’s sheulder was abraded and lam ed, 
and one of her bands considerably bruised. 
Mrs B axter was ready w ith linen cloths 
and home-made linim ent, Dobby thougb- 
fully brought a pitcher of cool w ater from 
the spring, and little M artha rendered w hat 
assistance lay w ithin her power.. 
Miss Rossiter was alm ost astonished when 
Mrs. B a x te r refused paym ent for her kind­ 
ness. and seemed half hurt th at it had been 
offered. These prairie people were hardly 
barbarians after all. the lady decided. 
E ven tbe lieutenant, to whom she w his­ 
pered this, agreed w ith her. and was alm ost 
gracious to Dobby and M artha, who stood in 
m anifest aw* of this very im portant-appear- 
ing officer, who w alked as erect as if he had 
swallowed a poker whole and had as yet 
failed to digest it. 
So busy was Dobby w ith his helpfulness 
th a t he forget to wonder w hat had become 
of Lijer and w hat rascality m ight be keep­ 
ing him out of sight. 
Presently, the guests were ready to de­ 
p art and they had alm ost reached the door, 
the lady clinging to th e officer's arm . when 
she gave a little crv of rem em brance: 
"M y diam ond ring! I placed it on the 
little stand near the window w hen my hand 
w a s about to be bandaged.” 
B ut the ring was not there! Mrs. Baxter 
looked carefully about the floor, but no 
ring appeared. 
. . 
, 
she began, looking w orried and 
half frightened. 
.. ... 
"I placed it there.” said Miss Rossiter. 
" It has been stolen!" 
"Do you mean th a t—’’ 
"It has been stolen.” repeated the visitor. 
"I feel sure th at boy stole it!" 
"I never! I never!” cried Dobbv. I h e 
idea of thus being accused set his honest 
h eart to beating wildly. "I didn’t see your 
ring at all, m a'am !” 
"You m ust have seen it when you placed 
the pitcher of w ater on the stand, and—” 
"B ut I didn’t!” protested Dobby. 
' Deed 
a n ’ double. I didn’t!" 
. 
, 
, 
And the pom pous-apoeanng officer looked 
into the lad’s honest troubled face and felt 
th at he told the tru th . 
. , 
"Miss Rossiter,” he began, "isn’t it possi- 


"No, sir!” interrupted th a t lady decidedly. 
"T hat boy stole my ring, and if he does not 
return it instantly, m ust be arrested. 
"I didn’t, ’deed a n ’ double—” 
L ittle M artha burst into a howl of fear. 
A rough-looking m an was just stepping in 
at th* open doorway. 
"Oh. Mr. Cash, you won t arrest Dohby? 
cried th e child. "Please don’t!” 
" ’Hest Dobby?” snorted th e new-comer. 
"W al. I reckon not! 
Sorter dropped In to 
see if you folks had noticed Injun Jim 
sneekin yoreaboutR. He—” 
"A re you an officer?” questioned Miss 
Rossiter. 
"Yes. mom, constable. 
N am es Cash, 
W h at—" 
“A rrest th a t boy.” the lady com m anded, 
"unless he instantly returns my diam ond 
ring which he has just stolen!" 
"Ob, don’t arrest Dobby; please don’t!” 
cried little M artha. 
"My boy would lo t steal!” said Mrs. Bax­ 
ter. bravely. 
"Dobby is a good boy.” 
Her chin quivered as she spoke. L ittle 
M artha was alm ost choking w ith sobs, and 
Dobby was very close to the crying point. 
The idea of being arrested seem ed very ter. 
rible to these honest souls. 
The lieutenant looked several tim es as if 


on the point of speaking, b u t refrained. 
Miss Rossiter was the guest of his com­ 
m anding officer, a n d m ust not be offended. 
"M om,” begai the constable, "I don’t 
reckon Dobby’d—” 
"Will you or will you not arrest him?” 
interrupted the lady impatiently. 
“I sn pose I’ll hafto.” adm itted the con­ 
stable, reluctantly, "if yeu m ake a com­ 
plaint, but you’ll hafto go before Squire 
Ashburn. But I don’t believe”— 
"W hat you believe or do not believe has 
nothing to do w itb the case. The ring m ust 
be returned a t once, or—” 
"I haven t got it.” cried Dobby. 
"T hen it m ust be paid for! 
It cost my 
father $250, anti—" 
"W e have no m oney—” began poor Mrs. 
Baxter. 
"Mr. Constable, do your duty! 
These 
people—” 
And then there was w ailing in the little 
w eather-beaten house. M artha inst sim ply 
howled. Mrs. B axter brake down, and even 
Dobby sniffed a little. 


" a r r e s t t h a t b o y !” 


’TTI b al to do my duty. Bobby," said the 
constable. 
"B ut I don’t believe you’re 
guilty.” 
"N either do I," said the straight-backed 
lieutenant suddenly. 
There was a fluttering sound a t tbe door, 
and Lijer, the prophet, staggered in, look­ 
ing as if he had been very hardly used. 
Borne of his feathers were out, and others 
looked as if they bad been ruffled tho wrong 
way. One wing dragged as if broken, and 
as he staggered feebly across the room to 
Dobby he left a few spots of blood on tbe 
floor. At the boy’s feet he stopped, unable 
to hop into bis lap. but he held up his bill, 
an d ia it glistened tbe lost diam ond ring. As 
Dobby took the jewel the prophet uttered a 
feeble "W hoor-noor-ba-a-a!” of satisfaction 
and settled down on th e floor com pletely 
exhausted. 
"My ring!” cried Miss Rossiter. How—” 
Skim py Jackson and little Jee Kizden slid 
in a t the open door. 
'‘W e’ve brung back th e lady’s hoss,” said 
th* foremost. "H e’s tied out to the fence. 
an ’ I reckon it’s worth ’bout a halter dollar, 
hem ’s we’ve be’n chasm ’ him fer the last 
kalfanour.” 
% 
"Oh, you’ve got L ijer.” said the other, as 
soon as the first speaker bad concluded. 
"W e told Injun Jim if he d id n 't let the crow 
alone we’d tell Mr. Cash on him I" 
"W hat do you m ean?" 
"W al. while wewvas chasm ’ the hose we 
saw Injun Jim sneak away from here an* 
Lijer Ayin’ along after him. Th* Injun took 
to the gally In a little w hile an ’ we couldn’t 
see him , hut Lijer kept Ayin' along above 
as if follerin’ him .” 
The boy proceeded th a t owing to their at­ 
tention being taken up w ith th e horse, they 
had forgotten the crow for a few m inutes. 
When they looked again, they saw him fly 
out of a thicket aud alight in the top of a 
sm all tree. Then tbe Indian appeared and 
they saw him fire a shot from his revolver 
at Lijer, and saw the prophet tum ble from 
his perch and alight in the big fork of tbe 
tree, high above the Indian’s head. They 
shouted the th reat to inform Mr. Cask, 
which seemed to frighten tbe Indian, for he 
plunged Into the gally and disappeared. As 
soon as they captured the horse, it was their 
Intention to go w ith Dobby to the rescue of 
the crow. Before the story was done. Con­ 
stable Cash had rushed away in pursuit of 
Injun Jim. 
"The explanation is sim ple,” said the 
straight backed 
lieu ten an t 
"T he 
half- 
breed. in sneaking tow ard the gully, ap­ 
proached tbe house and looked in at the 
window in hope that there m ight be an op­ 
portunity to steal som ething, and discov­ 
ered and took the ring. The crow, guided 
perhaps by subtle intelligence, followed 
him. aad as th e Indian stooped to gloatovei 
his prize in the gully, swooped down and 
snatched it away from him. 
Who will say 
th a t he was not a hero in dragging his 
broken wing all this long way home, endur­ 
ing nil this agony th at he m ight lay his 
trophy at his m astoid feet?" 
"L ientonant,” said Miss Rossiter, shortly, 
"we m ust go. Mrs. Baxter, how m uch do I 
owe you for the inconvenience I have caused 
you?” 
"N othing!” answ ered Dobby’s mother. 
"Money cannot pay for suffering! Goodby.” 
Skim py and Joe followed th* lady and tbe 
officers out to the horses. Presently Skimpy 
came back. 
"W hen the wom an w asn't lookin’,” he 
said, "th at pompons feller handed me this 
an ’ whispered for me to give it to Dobby.” 
■’T his” was a bright gold piece. 
T hat was last autum n. L ijer’s broken 
wing healed long ago, but it droops a little, 
m aking him look m ore rakish and rascally 
th an ever. 


C A N N O N M A D E O F L E A T H E R ! 


T h e y W e re S u c c e ssfu lly U sed In A n ­ 
c ie n t E n g lis h W a rfa re . 
[New York Journal.J 
"L et me give you a bit of history,” said a 
down town leather m erchant, "th a t m any a 
student has overlooked. T he objects of 
peace are not all th a t leather figures in, for 
it is to leather th a t we owe tbe introduction 
of light artillery. L eather cannon have been 
actually tried on the battlefield, and, w hat 
is more. turned the tide of one of the great­ 
est battles of m odern tim es. The inventor 
of leather artillery was a certain Col. Rob­ 
ert Scott, a Scotchm an rn the service of 
Charles I, of England. 
"H e constructed guns of hardened leather 
and experim entally tried them . T he result 
w as th at they were pronounced superior to 
guns m ade of brass and iron. The colonel, 
however, did not live long to enjoy th* 
greatest trium ph of m s invention. He died 
in H131, and a m onum ent erected to his 
m em ory I have seen in a churchyard in 
London. ThiB m onum ent represents him 
as an armor-clad, fierce-lookmg m an. w ear­ 
ing a heavy m ustache and anointed beard. 
"In the very year of the colonel's death 
the effectiveness of his leathern artillery 
was am ply proved on the m em orable field 
of Leipsic, where, Sept. 7, 1631. Gustavus 
Adolphus achieved his 
splendid victory 
over the Im perialists under Gen. Tilly, it 
Is said th at it was owing to the invention 
of Col. Scott th a t the victory was obtained. 
"T he guns were found to be so easily car­ 
ried that a sm all battery could fly from one 
part of th* field to another, and tnus artil­ 
lery be brought to Pear when most needed— 
a thine impossible w ith the heavy artillery 
of that period. C ertain it is th at leathern 
artillery was used In this great battle by- 
Adolphus. thongh it is equally certain th at 
the guns were never used afterw ard. The 
reason of that, however, was th at the leather 
guns having dem onstrated the value of 
light artillery, a way was discovered of 
m aking th e m etal guns lighter, and the 
greater durability of the latter gave them 
the superiority. 
"As used in the battle of Leipsic the 
leather gun consisted of a copper tulle of 
the thickness of parchm ent, strengthened 
by iron plates running parallel with the 
length of the gun, bound with iron bands. 
The tube was then bound w ith several coat­ 
ings of cord, w ith a cem ent of m astic be­ 
tw een each coating, and the whole inclosed 
in a case of tough leather. The w eight of 
the gun was such th at two m en could 
easily carry it.” 
In the year 1700 a snuff box m anufac­ 
tu rer nam ed Richmond invented a leather 
cannon which was tried under inspection 
at Woolwich, but it did not prove as success­ 
ful as some of its forerunners. The cele­ 
brated Deter Pindar satirized tho affair rn 
these lines: 
/ 
Richmond, watchfnl of the State's salvation. 
Sprinkling his ravelins o’er the nation, 
Now buying leathern boxes by tons, 
Improving thus the nature of great guns— 
Guns bleat with double natures, gild and rou^h— 
To give a broadside or a pinch of snuff. 
The great Napoleon was not above using 
leather as a m eans of defence. He put the 
leather cuirass upon 12 regim ents of his 
cavity. 
_ 
_ _ 
____ _ 


D ivorce in F rance. 
[Sheffield (Eng.) Telegraph.] 
M arried couples in France seem to be ta k ­ 
ing full advantage of the divorce laws since 
their re-establishm ent six years ago. Siace 
tb a t tim e no fewer than 15,521 divorces 
have been pronounced, iour-tifths of which 
have been in Paris and the large towns, and 
one-fifth in the rural districts. Statistics 
just issued from a governm ent bureau show 
th at in Paris alone there are rather m ere 
than IO divorces to one in the country, and 
in the other large cities five to one. it 
would thus appear th at Paris, if it has the 
distinction of being the heart and brain of 
France 
enjoys a distinction of a much 
less enviable kind. This is perhaps not to 
be w ondered at. considering th at the prin­ 
cipal business of more than one leading 
Parisian w riter is to ridicule the sanctity of 
the fam ily tie. In France divorce is granted 
for ill-treatm ent, aud the statistics show 
tb at the proportion of divorces on this 
ground is 
larger 
than on the ground 
of 
infidelity. 
This, no doubt, accounts 
for the fact tb a t during the six years 
m entioned 8621 women have sought divorce 
as com pared w ith 6’JOO men. Many sepa­ 
rations are granted a t an extrem ely early 
axe, the records showing th at IO m en and 
165 women sought divorce w hile under 20 
years of age. 


FOOR RICH MIN. 


Rdckefeller, Astor, Vander­ 
bilt and Gould. 


K a r a t e s Who Inherited nothing, but 


W ill Soon bo B illio iia iro s . 


Astor’s Income Nearly $1000 an Hour- 


Figures that Make the Kothschilds. 


[II. I. S. In Brooklyn Engle.] 
There are a t least four men in Am erica 
richer than th e richest m an in Europe. 
They are Johe D. Rockefeller, the president 
of the S tandard Oil T rust; 'William W aldorf 
Astor, who has just succeeded to the fortune 
of John Jacob Astor, his fath er; Cornelius 
V anderbilt, the head of the V anderbilt 
system of railroads, anil Jay Gould, the 
speculator and 
railroad 
m agnate. 
The 
aggregate w ealth of the Rothschilds reachgs 
nearly $1,000,000,000, but no individual 
Rothschild is w orth over $75,000,000. Here 
is an estim ate, obtained ?rom th e m ost 
reliable sources, ot th* fortuues of the 
Am ericans n am ed : 
John Ii. Koekt'ioiler...................................8185,000,000 
William Waldorf Astor........................... 126,000.000 
Cornelius V anderbilt................................ 110,000.000 
Jay G ould.................................................... 
110,000.000 
It has been supposed th a t tile late John 
Jacob Astor was th* richest m an in the 
world, and so he was for a tim e after the 
division of the w ealth of W illiam H. Van­ 
derbilt, who. at the tim e of his death, was 
worth $200,000,000. John D. Rockefeller 
has m ade m oney faster in the past few 
years than any other m ortal ever m ade it. 
He is so rich th a t lie cannot count his own 
m illions. He said under oath, in a legal 
proceeding not long ago, th at he could not 
estim ate his fortune w ithin $ 10,000,000 or 
$12,000,000. The estim ate of $135,000,000 
is not considered excessive. If anything, it 
is under the actual am ount. 
Rockefeller was once a new spaper re­ 
porter, and less than two decades ago was 
a business m an of only m oderate m eans 
in 
Cleveland, 
O. 
His 
attention 
was 
attracted to the opportunities for m aking 
m oney in the handling aud refining of the 
product of the Pennsylvania oil fields. He 
started a com paratively sm all refinery, and 
from 
th at 
grew 
the 
m ost 
powerful 
monopoly 
on ea rth —th e 
S tandard 
Oil 
Trust. How rapidly th e 
S tandard 
has 
grown is shown by the fact th at in 1880 its 
capital was only $3.000.000,w hereasitisnow 
$90,000,000. The par value of the stock is 
#100 a share, but it is quoted at $1J0. 
It 
pays dividends am ounting to IO per cent. 
per annum . Rockefeller owns more th an a 
m ajority of tb e stock, so th a t som ething 
like $100,000,000 of his fortune is repre­ 
sented in the trust. He also has extensive 
natural gas interests in Ohio, and In addi­ 
tion is a large owner of governm ent bonds 
and the securities of railroads and other 
corporations. 
It has been said, and is it probably a fact, 
th a t th e Standard Oil T rust is the best 
m anaged corporation im tne world. John D. 
Rockefeller is the directing spirit. He looks 
and acts more like a 
preacher th an a 
schem er. 
Ho is in fact a deacon in a 
Baptist church. He has stooping shoulders, 
drooping eyelids and a face th a t is alm ost 
sepulchral. He lives in a handsom e house 
in W est 54th s t , ju st around th e corner 
from 5th avenue. It is in this neighbor­ 
hood where tb e V anderbilt mansions, tbe 
finest in New York, cluster. 
His diversions are few. L ittle is heard of 
bim and less is seen of him. He is inac­ 
cessible a t all times. He wields th e enor­ 
m ous power of the Standard oil tru st from 
boh iud the portals. 
And this power is 
proved by the irresistible way in which 
opposition to Standard 
in 
all 
form s 
has 
been crushed out. T here is, how­ 
ever, 
one thing to 
be 
said 
of 
the 
Standard, lf an opposition pipe line or 
refinery is started and 
assum es propor­ 
tions sufficient to m ake it form idable, an 
offer, and a fair one at that, is m ade for its 
purchase, lf the offer is refused, tb e Stand­ 
ard puts down prices, interferes w ith facili­ 
ties. and m akes its com petitor’s business 
unprofitable. The com petitor in th* end 
gives 
no. 
Th# Standard never was a 
producer in Pennsylvania, but w hen the 
Ohio oil field was discovered it proceeded to 
secure all the productive territory, and now 
controls the situation there absolutely. 
W illiam W aldorf Astor’# w ealth is prin­ 
cipally in real estate. The original John 
Jacob Astor bought farm after farm along 
the King’ Highway, the old oost road, ex­ 
tending from the B attery in New York to 
Albany. The K ing’s Highway is now known 
as Broadway. His heirs followed his ex­ 
am ple, and thus it is th a t the Astors have, 
a t one tim e or another, owned the best part 
of Broadway. 
People who desired to p et up residences 
or business structures would obtain ground 
leases from the Astors, a id on cornfields 
and potato patches reared buildings, which. 
at tile expiration of the leases, reverted to 
the Astors. As a rule these leases ran for 
21 years. 
The Astors h a re never been 
speculators, and as a consequence th eir for- 
tunes have never been im paired by the 
m utations of W all s t They have neyer 
been obtrusive, and the only one of the 
fam ily who has ever aspired to political 
honors is W illiam W aldorf, who served in 
both branches of the State Legislature and 
was also m inister to Italy. He is M ot likely 
to figure in politics again. He m ade som e­ 
thing of a nam e as a novel w riter, but his 
literary, as well as his political aspirations, 
seem to have recently subsided. 
He is 
under 40. tall, well built aud agreeable in 
m aim er, lie wears eyeglasses and dresses 
very quietly. 
His home is a double brown stone house 
in E ast 33d st., three doors from 5th av. He 
will soon take possession of his fath er’s 
m ansion on 5th av., a large and substantial, 
but rather old-fashioned Louse. The Astor 
property is easy to m anage, for it involves 
merely the collection of rents, w ith the 
occasional sale or purchase of a building or 
lot. Probably no individual fortune of any 
m agnitude, either in America or Europe, is 
so secure as W illiam W aldorf Astor’s. Only 
an 
earthquake 
devastating 
M anhattan 
Island could wipe it out, 
Cornelius V anderbilt inherited $80,000,- 
OOO from W illiam H. V anderbilt. He was 
previously the possessor of about $5,000.- 
OOO. 
Interest and appreciation in th e value 
of the bonds and stocks left him by his 
father m ake up the balance of the $110.- 
000.000 w ith which he is credited. Ills 
fortune is very sagaciously invested. It is 
principally in stocks and bonds, hut of a 
class th at in W all st. are know n as "gilt­ 
edged.” Even a panic in the stock m arket 
would not be apt to dim inish tho value of 
his fortune over IO per cent., and his im ­ 
pairm ent would uot be perm anent. 
He was the favorite grandson of old Com­ 
modore Vanderbilt. whos$ nam e he bears, 
and be was likewise tbe iavorite son of his 
father. He is an excellent business man. 
His m ethods are conservative. V anderbilt 
is unassum ing. He has never sought polit- 
cal preferm ent, nor. for th at m atter, bas 
an* m em ber of tbe V anderbilt family. He 
is an ardent church man and his contribu­ 
tions for church work are large. He at­ 
tends the fashionable Bt. B artholom ew ’s 
church in Madison av., and m ay be seen 
any Sunday afternoon on his way hom e from 
service w ith his praver-book a»d hym nal in 
hand. 
Ho is never heard as a public speaker ex­ 
cept at the m eetings of the railroad branch 
of th e Young M en’s C hristian Association, 
which lieprovided w ithahandsom ebulidm g. 
Ile and Chauncey M. Depew lunch together 
every day th a t they are both a t the general 
offices of tbe V anderbilt roads in 42d st, 
He depends on Mr. Depew for counsel, as 
his father did before him. and he is as fond 
of Mr. Depew’s clever sayings a t an assem ­ 
blage of banquetters. 
Th© estim ate of Joy Gould’s fortune is 
m ane up on the "m arket value,” In one 
way it is a precarious fortune. It is com­ 
posed alm ost entirely of the securities of 
corporations controlled by him . and these 
are speculative in the extrem e. A panic 
in W all 
st. m ight reduce his fortune 
one-half. Gould has practically retired. 
His health is not good and he has put til© 
active m anagem ent of his properties in the 
hands of his eldest two sons. George and 
Edwin. He has contracted rath er than ex­ 
tended bis interests during th e past th ree or 
four years, until now his holdings of stock 
are not great outside of th e W estern Uniou 
Telegraph Company, the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad and the elevated railroads in New 
York. 
His sight has failed to such an ex ten t re­ 
cently th a t he wears gold bowed spectacles 
alm ost constantly, He has grown rath er 
tired of his yacht, but in the sum m er finds 
it convenient in going between New York 
and ills country place at Irvington on the 
Hudson. Rockefeller and Gould have m ade 
their fortunes in a sipele generation. Astor’s 
fortune represeets the accum ulation 
of 
four generations and V anderbilt's of three 
generations. 
Rockefeller’s fortune probably yields, at 
its estim ated value. 5 per cent. Vander­ 
bilt’s yields about the same. Astor’s for­ 
tune is calculated to yield (> per cent. Inas­ 
m uch as m any of the stocks aud bonds 
owned by Gould pay no interest at all, it is 
not probable th at he derives 3 per cent. on 
his total wealth. T aking these figures, the 
annual and daily incom e of the four men, 
com pounding the interest sem i-annually to 
allow for reinvestm ent, are as follows: 
VK A CLY ASP DAILY INCOMES. 
Yearly 
Daily 
Name. 
Income. 
Income. 
John D. Rockefeller 
ga,831,OOO 
18,716 
William Waldorf Astor 
8,612.500 
23,593 
Cornelius Vanderbilt............. 5.666,000 
16.249 
Jay Gould................................ 2,718.000 
7.440 
If the rule of natural increase were fol­ 
lowed the four great fortunes would be as 
follows at th e end of the periods nam ed, 


cdbnting th e interest a t th e rates nam ed 
above aud com pounding it sem i-annaally: 
JO H N D. KOCK EFX LI, B it. 
One year........................................................$141,381,000 
Fire year* 
......................................... 172,800,000 
Twenty-Ore years............................... 
468,779,000 
W IL L IA M W A LD O R F ASTOR. 
One T e a r ............................................................................$133,913,500 
Five year*— ........................................... 167.987.600 
Twenty-five years .................................... 647,950,000 
CORK S L IP S V A N D ER B ILT. 
One year.......................................................$116,569,OOO 
Eire rears.................................................... 140,800,00$ 
Twenty-five year*..................................... 377,894,060 
JA Y C O U LD . 
One year....................................................... $92,718,000 
Fire year*............................................... 104,445.000 
Twenty fire years..................................... 189,468,000 
The foregoing figures show how fast for. 
tunes m ount up, even a t ordinary rates of 
interest. Every one of th e four greatest 
fortunes in Am erica is likely to be aug- 
d e n te d beyond its natu ral increase by aa. 
▼antageous investm ents. 
If Rockafeiler 
keeps on piling up money as he has in th* 
past, and there is reason to believe ihe will, 
he can count his w ealth as $200,000,000 in 
two or th ree years. If ke lives 25 years, as 
every one of th e four great m illionnaires is 
likely to do. and his success keeps u p , there 
is no telling how rich he will be. He m ay 
be a billionnaire. . 


W H O ’L L GO S W IM M IN G ? 


T h e W a y th e B oys A id In th e O ld en 
T im e. 
[Harper'* Young PeopIe.J 
I wonder w hat sign th e boys who read 
this have for challenging or inviting one 
another to go in sw im m ing? 
The^ioys in the Boy’s Town used to m ake 
tbe motion of sw im m ing w ith both arm s; 
or they held up the forefinger and m iddle 
finger in th e form of a swallow tail; they 
did this when it was necessary to be secret 
about it. as in school, and w hen they did 
not w ant the whole crowd of boys to come 
along; and often when they just pretended 
they d id not w ant some one to know. 
Tfiey really had to be secret at tim es, for 
some of tfio boys were not allowed to go in 
at all; others were forbidden to go in m ore 
than once or twice a day; and as they all 
had to go in at least three or four tim es a 
day. some sort of sign had to be used th at 
was understood am ong them selves alone. 
Since this is a true history. I had better 
own th a t ttapy nearly all. at one tim e or 
other, m ust have told lies about it, either 
before or alter the fact, some habitually, 
some only in great extrem ity. Here and 
there a boy. like my hoy’s elder brother, 
would not tell lies at all. even about going 
in sw im m ing; b ut by far the greater Durn* 
ber bowed to th eir hard fate, and told tbem . 
They prom ised th at they would not go in, 
and then they said th a t they had not been 
in. but fate, for which they had m ade this 
sacrifice, was apt to betray them . E ither 
tbcy got their shirts on wrong side eu t in 
dressing, or else w hile they w ere in some 
enem y cam e upon them and tied th eir 
shirts. 
There are few cruelties which public 
opinion in th e boys’ world condem ns, b ut I 
am glad to rem em ber to th eir Honor th a t 
there w ere not m any in th a t boy’s tow n 
who would tie shirts, and I fervently hope 
th a t there is no bey now living who would 
do it. 
a s the crim e is probably ex tin ct I 
will say th a t in those wicked days if you 
were such a m iscreant, and there was some 
boy you hated, you stole up and tied th e 
hardest kind of a knot in one arm or both 
arm s of his shirt. Then, if the evil one put 
it into your heart, you soaked th e knot rn 
w ater and pounded it with a stone. 
I am glad to know th a t in the days when 
he was thoughtless and senseless enough 
m y boy never was guilty of any degree of 
this meanness. 
It was his brother, I suppose, who tau g h t 
him to abhor it, and perhaps it was his own 
suffering from it in part, for he, too, some­ 
tim es shed b itter tears over such a k not a* I 
have seen hapless I ttle w retches do. tear­ 
ing at it w ith th eir nails and gnaw ing a t it 
w ith th eir teeth, know ing th a t th e tim e 
was passing when they could hope to hide 
the fact tb a t they had been in sw im m ing 
and foreseeing no rem edy but to out off the 
sleeve above the knot, or else put on the r 
do ilies w ithout th e sh irt and tru st to u n tie­ 
ing th e knot when it got dry. 


A G R E A T C A L C U L A T O R . 


A n e c d o te s of th e F am ou s P roblem 
S olver, Babbage. 
[Temple Rar.J 
Among the guests at 
Kenyon’s 
table 
whose 
personality struck m e the m ost 
were W alter 
Savage Landor and Bab­ 
bage. T he latter was a very interesting 
though an egotistical talker, but lew had 
so good a self to talk about. To m y regret 
he no longer g a re those "S aturday even­ 
ings” which had been so fashionable a few 
years before. 
One of three qualifications 
were necessary for those who sought to be 
in v ited —intellect, beauty or r a n k -w ith o u t 
one of these you m ight be rich as Croesus 
and yet be told you cannot enter h o ra 
I 
rem em ber his tolling m e th a t as long ago 
as 1839 he had foretold th a t steam ers 
would go to A m erica in seven days. 
His calculating m achine was an endless 
subject of monologue. It is a curious fact 
th at I once learned, not m any years ago, 
from an old m an who had been a boy at th* 
sam e class w ith him a t D artm outh, tb at 
"Babbage was th e stupidest boy in thew hol* 
school in aritbm etic.” I asked if he remem- 
bored anything rem arkable about th* areal 
calculator in tils boyhood. "No a o th ln g - 
we used to call him Berley Cabbage,’ and 
he didn’t like it.” Babbage was very fond 
of talking of Byron’s dau g h ter; to him 
she was always “A da," for he had car* 
lied 
her 
iu 
his 
arm s 
aa 
a 
child, 
and he was her friend and counsellor 
when she was Lady Lovelace. Kenyon had 
m et her a t Fyne Court, w here she was a 
frequent guest, being intensely interested 
in Mr. Crosse’s electrical experim ents. Ken 
yon acknowledged Lady Lovelace to be t 
wom an of rem arkable intellect, b u t she wai 
too m athem atical for bis taste. "O ur fam i­ 
ly are an alternate stratification of poetry 
and m athem atics.” Lady Leyalaca used to 
say. Babbage thought th a t lf h e was blind 
he could w rite p o etry ; "and I should tak< 
for my gubject the description of aa in tel 
lectual inferno,” he said. 
It was difBoufl 
to associate poetry in any form w ith Bah 
baga—he was so em inently practical. 
R« 
told m e th a t he never allowed him self to 
lose any tim e. 
"Before setting out for 4 
w alk in th e London streets or a drive in an 
om nibus I give m yself certain problem s to 
think out.” 
h e even calculated th e effect of im agina­ 
tion in self-delusion. H efound him self aw aj 
from hom e w ithout his n ig h tcap ; he fell 
certain of catching cold, when happily bt 
bethought him selfof tying ap iece of string 
round his bead aa a m ake-believe nightcap 
It w m quite successful, and he slept without 
feeling chilly. Babbage said he had told thii 
story to Rogers, who capped, it. (Kenvos 
shook his head at the pun. for h e effected to 
despise them .) 
Rogers declared he had 
caught a cold through a trick of his iatagi* 
n a tio n ; he thought ne had been sitting w ith 
an open window behind him at a luncheon 
party a t Lady Cork’s, in New B urlington st., 
and was in consequence seized w ith a vio­ 
lent fit of sneezing and all the sensations of 
catarrh, b u t he discovered th a t the window 
was of plato glass, and perfectly s h u t 


M E A L S F O R N E X T TO N O T H IN G 


H ow a C h eap R e s ta u r a n t F e e d s ai 
A rm y a t In c re d ib le P ric e s. 
[W ashington Star.] 
“it Is all a m atter of producing food ii 
g reat quantities,” said 
th e 
restau ran t 
keeper, sitting down. "To begin w ith, I but 
all m y supplies—enough to provide 1000 
m eals a day—at wholesale. I never get less 
th an a barrel or a box of anything; potatoes 
I purchase by th e hundred bushels, and ail 
sorts of canned goods bv th e quantity. For 
m eats, I 
don’t buy th e whole anim als, 
b u t special cuts at the rate of 150 pound; 
a day. 
Now. take 
it this way. 
If J 
fed only 300 people I should lose money 
My expenses, you see. are large. I h a re ti 
fmploy 30 help, mv ren t is Dig, fuel cosh 
7o a m onth and gas $50 more. 
Maybe : 
don’t m ake a cent on the first 400 custa 
mers, but on the next 200 I profit consider 
ably, for they cost m e nothing additional 
for gas, fuel, rent or cooking. And on ever! 
ex tra patron over and above 600 I make 
more, so th a t altogether my business is vers 
profitable, 
notw ithstanding 
m y 
cheat 
prices. For 15 cents I can afford to give a 
dinner consisting of one bowl of soup, one 
plate of m eat or fish. two vegetables, oread 
and bu tter and coffee, tea or m ilk. The 
breakfast I offer every day for 15 cents 
includes two chops, or two eggs, potatoes 
any way, muffins ana rolls and m ilk, tea os 
coffee." 
"B ut this lunch seems cheapest of all.” 
"It is so,” answered the proprietor, “and I 
take great pride in i t You th in k it remark* 
able th a t I should be able to give soup, 
bread and butter, m eat stew w ith po­ 
tatoes. 
a piece 
of 
pie 
aud 
a 
glass 
of m ilk for lo cents, and 
yet, as 
a 
m atter of 
fact, my profit on such 
a 
lunch is greater than on any other xneal, 
chiefly because its bill of fare gives m e an 
opportunity to utilize scraps left over. Lei 
us see w hat th at lunch costs use. To begin 
w ith, the soup costs practically nothing, 
I he stock is simply boiled up from bones 
th a t would otherw ise be throw n away, and 
I have plenty of tbem . lf I w ant to serve 
m acaroni soup I put some m acaroni in, 
or 
any 
other 
vegetable 
sim ilarly. 
P ut down 1-10 
of 
a 
cent a plate as 
the 
cost 
of 
the soup. 
Bread 
and 
b utter 
will 
cost I Vs cents. The meal 
stew is m ade from w hat was left over fro™ 
the previous day’s orders: it costs me onlj 
half a cent for potatoes, We m ake our owl 
pies, and a cent and aq u arter will cover ti™ 
cost of a fourth p art of one. M ilk I get by 
tho quantity at five cents a quart, so th at t 
glass of it only costs a cent and a quarter 
Add th a t up now. 
You see. all th e item s to 
gether am ount only to a trifle over foul 
cents and a half, which leaves tee nearly 
five cents and a half profit on th a t lO-ceal 
lunch. By this tim* I fancy th at you graso 
the idea of the cheap restaurant and the 
way in which it makes money.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
AVE ATQPK VALU. 
T hat frightful j o u r n e y —no nightm are was 
•v er half so awful! But it cam e to an cud 
at la st-th e re was the Bryngelly station. 
Ha left th e station and w alked rapidly 
towards the vicarage. Those who know 
w hat a pitch of horror suspense can reach 
may im agine his feelings as he did sa B ut 
it was soon to be put an end to now. As he 
drew near the vicarage gate he m et the fat 
W elsh servant girl Betty running towards 
him. 
Than hope left Geoffrey. 
The girl recognized him , and in her con­ 
fusion did not seem in th e least astonished 
to tee him w alking there at 6.45 on a sum ­ 
m er m orning. Indeed, even she vaguely 
connected Geoffrey w ith Beatrice in her 
m ind, for she a t once said in her thick 
English: 
"Oh. sir, do you know w here Miss Bea­ 
trice is?” 
"No.” he answered, catching at a railing 
for support. * W hy de you ask? I h are not 
•eon her for weeks.” 
Then the girl plunged into a long story. 
Mr. G ranger a id Miss G ranger were away 
fram home, and would not bo back for 
another two hours. Miss Beatrice had gone 
out yesterday afternoon, and bad not come 
back. 
"W here was she going when she w ent 
out?” Geoffrey asked. 
She did not know, bat she thought th at 
Miss Beatrice was going out in the canoe. 
I.aastways, she had put on her tennis shoes, 
which she always wore when she w ent out 
boating. 
Geoffrey understood it all now. 
'Come to 
th e boathouse.” he said. 
They w ent down to the beach, w here as 
yet nobody was about except a few working 
people. Near the boathouse Geoffrey m et 
old Edward w alking along w ith a key in his 
hand. 
"Lord, sir!” he said. "You here, sir! and 
in th a t there queer hat, too. 
W hat is it, 
sir?” 
, 
"Did Miss Beatrice go out in her canoe 
yesterday 
m orning, 
E dw ard?” Geoffrey 
asked hoarsely. 
"No, sir; not as I know on. My boy locked 
np th e boat-house last night, and I suppose 
he looked in it tirst. -W hat! 
Von don’t 
m ean to say— Stop: we’ll soon know. Oh, 
Goad! the canoe’s gone!” 
There was a silence, an awful silence. 
Old Edward broke It. 
She’s drowned, s ir - th a t’s w hat she is— 
drowned at la s t; and she the bliest woman 
in Wales. I knewed she would be one 
day, poor dear! and she the beauty th a t she 
was: and all along of th at dam ned unlucky 
little craft. Goad help her! She’s drowned, 
Is a y —” 
Betty burst out into loud weeping at his 
words 
"Stop th a t noise, girl.” said Geoffrey. 
turning his pale face tow ards her. "Go 
back to the vicarage, and if Mr. Granger 
com es home before I get back, tell hun 
w hat we lear 
Edw ard, send some men to 
search the shore towards Coed, and some 
m ore in a sailing boat. I will w alk towards 
th e Bell Rook—you can follow m e.” 
He started and sw iftly tram ped along the 
sands, searching the sea w ith his eye. On 
he walked, sullenly, desperately striving 
to hope against hope. On. past th e Dog 
Hocks, round the long curve of beach till 
h e cam e to the A m phitheatre. The tide 
w as high agaiu; he could barely pass the 
■projecting point. He was round it, and his 
h eart stood still. lo r there, bottom up­ 
w ards, and gently sw aying to and fro aa 
th e spent waves rocked it. was B eatrice’s 
canoe. 
Sadly, 
hopelessly, 
heavily. 
Geoffrey 
waded knee deep into th e water, and catch­ 
ing the bow of th e canoe, dragged it ashore. 
T here was. or appeared to bo. nothing in it; 
f 
t course he could not expect anything else. 
ta occupant had sunk aud been carried out 
to sea by the ebb, whereas the canoe had 
drifted back to shore w ith the m orning tide. 
He reared it upon its end to let tho w ater 
(train out of it. and from the hollow in the 
vow arch som ething cam e rolling down, 
gomethiBg bright and heavy, followed by 
ft brown object. H astily he lowered the 
canoe again, and picked up the bright 
trin k e t It was his own ring—th e Roman 
r i te ho had given beatrice, aud which she 
told him ie the letter she would w ear in her 
hour of death. He touched it w ith his lips 
and placed it back upon his hand, thistoken 
from the beloved dead, vowing th at it 
should never leave his hand in life and 
th a t after death It should be buried on him. 
And so it will be. perhaps to be dug up 
again thousands of years hence and onro 
m o re play a part in th e rom ance of unborn 
ages. 
Ave atque vale—th at was the inscription 
rudely cut w ithin its round. G reeting and 
farew ell—her own last words to him. Uh. 
Beatrice, Beatrice! to you also ave atque 
vale. You could not have sent a titter m es­ 
sage. G reeting and farewell! Did it not 
sum it all? W ithin th e circle of this little 
lin g was w rit the epitom e of hum an life; 
here was th e beginning and the end of love 
and bate, of hope and fear, of jey and 
sorrow. 
Beatrice, hail! 
Beatrice, farewell! till 
perchance a spirit rushing earthw ard shall 
cry. "G reeting,” iii another tongue, and 
D eath, descending to his own place, shak­ 
in g from his wings th e dew of tears, shall 
answ er in his turn, 'Farew ell—farewell to 
m e and N ight, ye Children of 
E ternal 
Day I” 
And w hat was this other 
relic? 
He 
lifted i t —it was her tennis shoe, washed 
from her foot-G eoffrey knew it. for he 
oace had tied it. 
Then Geoffrev broke dow n—it was too 
m uch. 
He threw him self upon the great 
rock and sobbed, th at rock where he had 
sat with her aud HeaYen had opened to 
th eir sight. But men are not given to such 
exhibitions of em otion, and fortunately for 
him the paroxysm did not last. 
He could 
not have borne It for long. 
He rose and w ent again to the edge of 
th e sea, and just then old Edw ard and his 
•on arrived. 
Geoffrey pointed to the boat 
and then held up the little shoe. 
"A h.” said the old m an. "as I thought. 
Goad help her! S h es gone; she’ll never 
com e ashore bo m o re , she won’t. 
S h e ’s 
20 milos away by now. she is. breast up. 
■with the gulls ^.screaming over her. It’s 
th a t them dam ned canoe, th at's w hat it is. 
I wish to Goad J had broke i t up lane ago. 
I ’d rather have built her a boat for nothing 
I would. 
Dam n 
th e 
unlucky 
craft!" 
scream ed th e old m an at 
th e ton of 
his voice, and turning his head to hide the 
tears which were stream ing down his 
rugged face. 
And her th a t I nursed and 
pulled out of the w aters once all but dead. 
D am n it, I sky! There, take th at, you Sea 
W itch, you!” and he picked up a great 
bowlder and crashed it through th e bottom 
of the canoe w ith all his strength. "Von 
shan’t never drown no more. 
But it has 
brought you good luck, it has. sir; you’ll be 
a fortunate m an all your life now. 
It has 
brought you the b ro w n ed O ik 'n 
"Don’t oreak it anym ore.” said Geoffrey.' 
"She used to value it. You had better 
bring it along between vou—it may be 
w anted. I ain going to the vicarage. ” 
He w alked back. Mr. G ranger and Eliza­ 
beth had not yet arrived, but they were ex­ 
pected every m inute. He w ent into the sit­ 
tin g room. It was full of m em ories and 
tokens of Beatrice. T here lay a novel which 
he bad given her. and there was yesterday’s 
paper th at she had brought from town, the 
Standard. w ith his speech in it. 
Geoffrey covered his eyes w ith his hand, 
and thought. None knew th a t she had 
com m itted suicide except himself. 
It he 
revealed it things m ight be said of h er; lie 
did not care w hat was said of him. but he 
was jealous of her dead nam e. 
It m ight 
be said. for instance, th a t Hie whole tale 
was true, and th at Beatrice died because 
abe could no longer face life w ithout being 
• u t to an open shame. Yes. ho had better 
bold his tongue as to how and why she died. 
6 
be was d ead -n o th in g could bring her 
ack. But how then should he account tor 
his presence there? 
Easily enough. 
He 
would say frankly th at he cam e because 
Beatrice had w ritten to him of th e charges 
m ade against her and the th reats against 
him self- cam e to find her dead. Aud on 
th a t point he would still have a word with 
Owen Davies and Elizabeth. 
Scarcely bad he m ade up his mind when 
E lizabeth and her father entered. Clearly 
from th eir faces they had as yet heard 
nothing. 
Geoffrey rose, and Elizabeth caught sight 
of him standing w ith glowing eyes aud a 
face like th a t of death him self. She 
recoiled in alarm . 
"W hat brings you here. Mr. B ingham ?” 
th e said, in her hard voice. 
"Cannot you guess. Miss G ranger?” he 
laid, sternly. “A few days back von m ade 
certain charges against your sister and my­ 
self in the presence of your lath er and 
Owen Davies. These charges have been 
com m unicated to me, and I have come to 
answ er them and to dem and satisfaction 
for them .” 
Mr. 
Granger 
fidgeted 
nervously, and 
looked as though he would like to escape. 
b u t Elizabeth, with characteristic courage, 
shut the door and faced the storm. 
"Yes. I did m ake those charges. Mr. Bing­ 
ham ,” she said. "and they are true charges. 
B ut stop, we had better send for Beatrice 


"You mav send, but you will not find 


"W hatdoyou m ean? W hatdoyou m ean?” 
asked her father apprehensively. 
"It m eans th at he has hidden ber away, 
I suppose,” said Elizabeth, with a sneer. 
"I mean. Mr. Granger, th at your daughter 
Beatrice is dead.” 
For once, startled out of ber self-com­ 


mand. Elizabeth gave a little cry. while her 
lather staggered back against the wall. 
"Dead! dead! What do you mean? How 
did she die?” he asked. 
“That is known to God and her alone.” 
answered Geoff ray. "She weat out last 
evening in her canoe. When I arrived here 
this morning she was missed for the first 
time. I walked along the beach and found 
the canoe and thi* inside of it.” and he 
placed the sodden shoe upon the table. 
There was a silence. In the midst of it. 
Owen Davies burst into the room with wild 
eyes and dishevelled hair. 
"Is it true?” he cried, "tell me—it cannot 
be tree that Beatrice is drowned. Bhecan­ 
not have been taken from me just when I 
was going to marry her. 
Say that it is not 
true!” 
A great fury filled Geoffrey’s heart. He 
walked down the room awd shut the door, 
a red light swimming before his eyes. Then 
he turned and gripped Owen Davies’ shoul­ 
der like a vise. 
"You accursed blackguard—yon unmaaly 
cur!” he said, "you and 
that 
wicked 
woman.” and he shook his hand at Eliza­ 
beth. "conspired together to brine a slur 
upon Beatrice. You did more; vou threat­ 
ened to attack me. to try and ruin me if she 
would not give herself up to you. You 
loathsome 
hypocrite 
you 
tortured 
her 
and 
frightened her; now 
I 
am here 
to 
frighten you. You said 
that you would make the country ring 
with your tales. 
I tell you this—are you 
listening to me? 
If you dare to mention 
her name in such a sense, or if that woman 
dares. I will break every bone in your 
wretched body—by Heaven I will kill you!” 
and he cast Davies from him. and. as he did 
so. struck him heavily across the face f;ith 
the back of his hand. 
The naan took no notice either of his 
words or the deadly insult of the blow, 
"Is it true?” he screamed; "is it true that 
she is dead?” 
"Yes.” said Geoffrev, following him. and 
bending his tall square frame over him. for 
Davies had staggered against the wail, "yes, 
it is true-she is dead-and beyond your 
reach .forever. Pray to God that you nay 
not one der be called her murderers, all of 
you you shameless cowards.” 
Owen Davies gave one shrill cry and sank 
in a huddled heap upon the ground. 
''There is no God.” he moaned; "God 
promised lier to me, to be my own—yon 
nave killed her; you—you seduced her first 
and then you killed her. I believe you 
have killed her. Oh, I shall go mad!” 
"Mad or sane.” said Geoffrey, "say those 
words once more and I will stamp the life 
out of you where you are. You say that 
God promised her to you—promised that 
woman to a hound like you. Ah, bo care­ 
ful!” 
Owen Davies made no answer. Crouched 
there upon the ground, ho rocked himself 
to and fro and moaned in the madness of 
his balked desire. 
"Tuts man ” said Geoffrey, turning to­ 
wards and pointing to Elizabeth, who wa% 
glaring at hint like a wildcat from the 
corner of the room, "said that there is no 
God. I say that there is a God. and that 
one day, soou or late, vengeance will find 
you out. you murderess, you writer of 
anonymous letters; you who. to advance 
your own wicked ends, whatever they may 
be. were not ashamed to try and drag your 
innocent sister’s name into the dirt. Inever 
believed in a hell till now, but there must 
be a hell for such as you. Elizabeth Granger. 
Go your ways; live out your time; but live 
every hour of it in terror of the vengeance 
that shall come so surely as you shall die. 
"Now for you, sir.” he went oil, address­ 
ing the trembling father. "I do not blame 
yoa so much, because I believe that this 
viper 
poisoned your mind. 
You might 
have 
thought that the tale was true. 
It is 
not true; 
it was a 
lie. 
Bea­ 
trice, 
who now 
is dead, 
came 
into 
my room in her sleep, and was carried from 
it 
as 
she 
came. 
And 
you. her 
father, allowed 
this 
villain and vour 
daughter to use her distress against her; 
you allowed him to make a lever of it. with 
which to force her into a marriage that she 
loathed. Yes, cover up your face—you may 
well do so. Do your worst, ono and all of 
you, but remember that this time you have 
ic deal with a man who can and will strike 
back. not with a poor friendless girl.” 
"Before heaven, it was not my lault, Mr. 
Bingham.” gasped the old man. 
I am in­ 
nocent of it I hat Judas-womau Elizabeth 
betrayed her sister because she wanted to 
marry him herself.” and he pointed to the 
heap upon the door. ".She thought that it 
would pre udice him against Beatrice, and 
he—he believed that she was attached to 
you, and tried to work upon her attach­ 
m ent” 
"So." said Geoffrev. "now we have it all, 
And you. sir, stood by aud saw this done. 
You stood by thinking that you would 
make a profit of her agony. New I will tell 
you what I meant to hide from you. 
I did 
love her. 
I do love her—as she loved me. 
I believe that between yon. you drove her 
to her grave. Her blood he on your heads 
for ever and for ever .” 
"Oil. take me home,” groaned the heap 
upon the floor, "take me home, Elizabeth! 
I daren’t go alone. Beatrice will haunt me. 
My braia goes round aud round. 
Take me 
away. K izabeth, aud stop with me 
You 
aie not afraid of her, you are afraid of 
nettling.” 
Elizabeth sidled u p to him, keening her 
fierce eyes on Geoffrey ail the time. .she 
was utterly cowed and terrified, but she 
could still look fierce. Site took the Heap 
by the hand aud drew him thence, still 
moaning and quite crazed. She led him 
away to his castle ann his wealth. .Six 
mouths afterwards she came forth with 
him to marry him, hall-vritted as he was. 
A year and eight months afterwards she 
cause out again to bury him. and found her­ 
self the rimiest widow in Wales. 
Bat mark the sequel I in her breast was 
tho seed of a fatal and shocking malady, 
Within three months of her deliverance, 
Elizabeth too was dead, and the woalih 
passed elsewhere. 
They went forth, leaving Geoffrey and 
Mr Granger alone. The old man rested hts 
bead on the table and wept bitterly. 
"Be merciful.” he said. "do not say such 
words to me. I loved her, indeed I did, but 
Elizabeth was too much for me. and I am 
no poor. Oh, if you loved her also, be mer­ 
ciful! I do not reproach you because you 
loved her. altheugh you had no right to 
love hor. lf you had not loved her and 
made ber love you all this would hot have 
happened. Why do you say such dreadful 
things to me, Mr. Bingham?” 
"I loved her, sir.” answered Geoffrey, 
humbly enough now that his fury had 
passed, "because being what she was, all 
who looked on her must lore her. There 
is no woman left like her in the world. But 
who am I that. I should blame you? God 
forgive us all! I only live henceforth in 
the hope that I may oue day rejoin her 
where she has gone. 
There was a pause. 
"Mr. Granger,” said Geoffrey presently, 
“never trouble yourself about money. 
You 
are her father; anything you want and that 
I have is yours. Let us shake hands and 
say goodby, aud let us never meet again. 
As I said. God forgive us all I” 
"Thank you—thank you,” said the old 
man, looking up through the white hair 
that fell about his eves 
"It is a strange 
world, and we are all miserable sinners. I 
hoi>e there is abetter somewhere. I’m well 
nigh tired of this, especially now that 
Beatrice has gone. Poor girl, she was a 
good daughter and a fine woman. Goodby. 
Goodby!” 
Then Geoffrey went. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


T H E D U C H E S S ’ B A L L . 
Geqffrey reached town a little before l l 
o’clock th at night a liaunteu m a n : haunted 
for life by a vision oi that face still lovely 
in death, floating aleue upon th e m ighty 
deep, and com panioned only by the scream ­ 
ing m ews—or perchance now sinking or 
sunk to an unfathom able grave 
Well 
m ight such a vision haunt a man. tho m an 
w hom alone of all m en those cold lips had 
kissed, ana for whose dear sake this dread­ 
ful thing was done. 
He took a cab. directing the driver to go 
to Bolton st , aud to stop at bis club as lie 
pa-sed. There m ight be letters for him 
there, he th o u g ht-som ething which would 
distract bis mind a little 
As it chanced 
there was a letter, m arked "private,” and a 
telegram : both had been delivered th at 
evening, the porter said, the lorm er about 
an hour ago by hand. 
Idly he opened the telegram —it was from 
his law yers: 'T o u r cousin, the child George 
Bingham is. as we have just beam . dean. 
Please call on us early tomorrow m orning.'’ 
He started a little, for this m eant a good 
deal to Geoffrey. It m eant a baronetcy and 
HOOD 
a 
year. m ore or less! How de­ 
lighted Honoria would be, he thought 
w ith a rad sm ile; the loss of th a t large 
incom e had always been a bitter pill to her, 
! and ono winch she had made him swallow 
I again and again, Well, there it was. Poor 
' boy. he had always been a ilin g -a n old 
m an ’s ch ild ! 
He put the telegram in his pocket and got 
into tile hansom again, 't here was a lamp 
in it, and by its light he read the letter. 
It 
was from the prime minister, and ran th u s: 
"My Dear Bingham —I have not seen you 
since Monday to thank you for the m agnifi­ 
cent speech youm adeon th at night. Allow 
m e to add my congratulations to those of 
everybody else. As vou know, the under set* 
retarvsbip of tho home office is vacant, t in 
behalf of my colleagues and myself I w rite 
to ask if you will consent to fill it for a 
tim e. I say for a tim e, for we do not in auy I 
way 
consider 
th a t 
the 
post 
is 
one ; 
com m ensurate 
w ith 
vour abilities. 
It j 
will, however, serve togive*vou practical: 
experience of adm inistration, and us the 
| advantage of your great talents to an even 
I larger extent than we now enjoy. For the 
future it must of course take care cf itself; 


hut. as yon know, 8 — ’s health is not all 
th a t could be desired, and the other uav he 
told me th a t it was doubtful if he would 
be able to carry oa the duties of the 
attoruey-generalship for very m uch longer. 
In view of this contingency I venture to 
suggest th at vou would do well to apply 
for silk as soon as possible. I have spoken 
to the lord chancellor about it, and he says 
th a t there will beno difficulty, as althougn 
you have only been in active practice for so 
short a time, you have a good m any years’ 
standing as a ham ster. Or it this prospect 
does not please, doubtless some other open­ 
ing to the cabinet may be found In time. 
The fact is th a t we cannot in oar own inter­ 
est overlook yoa for long." 
Geoffrey sm iled again as he finished this 
letter. 
Who could Save believed a year ago 
th a t he would have been today in a position 
to receive such an epistle from tho prim e 
m inister of E ngland? Ah, here was the 
luck of the Drowned One s shoe w ith a ven­ 
geance. And w hat was it all worth to him 
now? 
He nut the letter in his pocket w ith the 
telegram and looked out. They were turn­ 
ing into Bolton st. How was little Kffie. he 
wondered. The child seem ed all th at was 
left him to care for now. 
lf anything hap­ 
pened to lle r bah. he would not th in k o fit! 
He was there now. 
"How is Miss Effie?” 
he asked of the servant who opened the 
door. At th at m om ent his attention was 
attracted by the dim forms of two people, a 
m an and a woman, who were standing not 
far from the area gate, the m an w ith his 
arm round the w om an's waist. _ Suddenly 
the womaa appeared to catch sight of tho 
cab and retired sw iftly down the area 
I 
crossed his m ind th at her figure was very 
like th at of A ane. the French nurse. 
"Miss Effie is doing nicely, sir, I’m told." 
answered the man. 
Geoffrey breathed more freely. 
"W here 
is her ladyship?” he asked. "In Miss Ettie’s 
room ?” 
» 
"No. sir,” answered the m an, "her lady­ 
ship has gone to a bal!. She left this note 
for you in case you should come in.” 
He took tne note from the hall table and 
opened it. 
"Dear Geoffrey.” it ran, "Effie is so much 
better th at I have m ade up my m ind to go 
to the duchess’ ball after all. She would be 
so disappointed if I did not come, and my 
dress is quite lovely. Had your m ysterious 
business anything to do w ith Bryngelly?— 
Yours, Honoria." 
"She would go on to a ball from lier 
m other's funeral," said Geoffrey to him self. 
as he walked u p to Effie’s room, ' W ell, it 
is ber aature. and th ere’s an end of it.” 
Ile knocked at the door of Effio’s room. 
There was no answer, so he walked in. The 
room was lit. but em pty no. not, quite. < >n 
the Hoer, clothed only in her w hite night­ 
shirt. lay bis little daughter, to all appear­ 
ance dead! 
W ith som ething like an oath he sprang to 
her and lilted M r. The face was pale and 
the sm all hands were cold, but the breast 
was still hot and fevered and the h eart beat. 
A glance showed him w hat had happened. 
The child, uelng left alone and feeling 
thirsty, had got out of bed and gene to tho 
w ater bottle—there was th* tum bler on the 
floor. Then weakness bad overcome h er 
and she had fainted—fainted upon the cold 
floor w ith th e inflam m ation still on her. 
At th at m om ent Annie entered the room 
sweetly m urm uring, "Ca va bien. cherie?” 
"Help me to put the child into bed.” 
said Geoff rey sternly. "Now ring the bell 
—ring it again.’’ 
"And now, woman, go. Leave this house 
at once, this very night. Do you hear me? 
No, don’t stop to argue. I.ookhere' 
lf th at 
child'dies I will prosecute you for m an­ 
slaughter; yes. I saw you in the street,” 
and he took a step towards her. Then Anne 
fled. and her face was seen no more in Bol­ 
ton st. or indeed in this country. 
"Jam es.” said Geoffrey to the servant. 
"send the cook up h e re -sh e is a sensible 
w om an; and do yovt take a hansom and 
drive to the doctor, and tell kim to come 
here a t once, and if you cannot find him go 
for another doctor. Then go to the Nurses’ 
Home, near St. Jam es' station and get a 
trained nurse- -tell them one m ust bo bad 
from som ewhere instantly.” 
"Yes, sir. And shall I call for her lady­ 
ship at the duchess’, sir?” 
"No.” no answered, frowning heavily, 
"do not disturb her ladyship. Go now .” 
"T hat settles It.” said Geoffrey, as the 
m an went. 
"W hatever happens. Honeria 
and I m ust part. I have done w ith her.” 
He bad indeed, though not in the way lie 
m eant. 
It would have 
been 
well for 
Honoria if her husband's contem pt had not 
prevented him from sum m oning her from 
her pleasures. 
The cook came up. and between them 
thev brought the child back to life. 
She opened her eyes and smiled. "Is th a t 
yon. daddy,” she 
whispered, “or do I 
dream ?” 
"Yes. dear, it I* I.” 
"W heio has >ou been, daddy—to see 
A untie B eatrice?” 
''Yes, love.” be said, w ith a gasp. 
“Oh, daddy, my head do feel funny; but 
I don’t m ind now Jon is come back. 
Y'ou won’t go away no more, will you. 
daddy?” 
"Ne. dear, no m ore.” 
After th at she began to w ander a little, 
and finally dropped into a troubled sleep. 
W ithin half an hoar ^oth the doctor and 
the nurse arrived. The form er listened to 
Geoffrey’s tale and exam ined the child. 
"She m ay pall through it.” he said. "she 
bas got a capital co n stitu tio a; but I’ll tell 
you w hat it fa—if she bad lain a nother m in­ 
ute in th a t draught there would have been 
an end of her. 
You cam e In the nick of 
time. And now if I were you I should go to 
bed. 
Y’ou can do no good here, and you 
look dreadfully ill yourself.” 
But Geoffrey shook his head. 
He said he 
would go dow nstairs and sm oke a nine. Ile 
did not w ant to go to bed at presen t; be was 
too tired. 
M eanwhile the ball went m errily. Lady 
Honoria never enjoyed herself more in her 
life. She revelled In the luxurious gayety 
around her like a butterfly in the sunshine. 
How good ital! was the dash of diam onds. 
the pdor of costly flowers, the hom age of 
the well-bred men, the envy of the other 
women. 
Oh! it was a delightful world 
after all—th a t is when one did not have to 
exist in a flat near the Edgew are road. 
But 
heaven be praised! thanks to G eoffrey’s 
talents, there was an end of flats and 
misery. After all. he was not a bad sort of 
husband, though in m any ways a perfect 
m ystery to her. As for his little weakness 
for the Welsh girl, realty, provided th at 
there was.no scandal, she did not care two- 
peaca about it. 
"Y’es. I am so glad you adm ire i t I think 
it is rather a nice dress, out then I alw ays 
say th at nobody in London can m age a 
dress like Madam Jules. Oh. no. Geoffrey 
did not choose it; he thinks of 
other 
things.” 
"(Veil, I’m sure you ought to be proud of 
him . Lady Honoria," said the handsom e 
guardsm an to whom she was talking, "they 
say at mess th at he is one of the cleverest 
m en in England. I only wish I had a fiftieth 
part of his brains.” 
"Oh. please do not become ch vor. Lord 
A tleigh; please don’t, or I shall really give 
you up. Cleverness is all very well, hut it 
isn’t everything, you know. 
Yes. I will 
dance if you like, bul you m ust go slow ly; 
to Iv quite honest, I am afraid of tearing 
ray lace in tins crush. Why. I declare th re 
is Garsington, my brother, you know ,” and 
she pointed to a sm all red-headed m an who 
was elbowing his way towards them . AT 
wonder w hat he wants. It is not at a lin e 
his line to come to balls. 
You know him , 
don’t you? H e’s always racing horses, like 
you.” 
B ut the guardsm an had vanished. For 
reasons of his own he cid not yr sh to m eet 
Garsington. 
Perhaps he too had been a 
m em ber of a certain club. 
"Oh. there you are, Honoria.” said her 
brother, "I thought that I should be sure to 
find you som ewhere in this beastly squash. 
Look here. I have som ething to tell you.” 
"Good news or bad?” said Lady Honoria. 
playing w ith her fan. "if it is bad. keep it. 
for I am enjoying myself very m uch and I 
don’t w ant nay evening spoilt.” 
"T rust you for that. Honoria: but look 
here, if s jolly good, about as good as can be 
for th at prig of a husband of yours. W h at 
do veu think? th at brat of a boy, the son of 
old Sir Robert Bingham aud the cook or 
som eone, you know, is—” 
"N ot dead. not dead?” said Honoria in 
deep agitation. 
"Dead as ditch-w ater,’’ replied his lord­ 
ship. I heard it at the duo. There was a 
lawyer fellow dining with somebody there, 
and they got talking about Bingham , when 
the lawyer said: 'Oh. he’s Sir Geoffrey 
Bingham now. Old Sir Robert’s heir is dead. 
I saw the telegram m yself.’ ’ 
"Oh. this is alm ost too good to be true.” 
said Donora. "W hy, it m eans 8000 a year 
to us ” 
"I told you it was pretty good.” said her 
brother. "You ought to stand m e a com­ 
mission out of the swag. 
At any rate, let’s 
go ann drink to the news. Lome on, it Is 
tim e for supper and la m awfully done. I 
m ust screw m yself u p.’’ 
Lady Honoria took his arm. 
As they 
walked down the wide. flower-hung stair 
they m et a very great person indeed com ­ 
ing up. 
"Ah, Lady Honoria," said the great person. 
"I have som ething to say th at will please 
you, I th in k .” and he bent towards her and 
spoke very low, then, w ith a little bow, 
passed on. 
"W hat is the old boy talking about?” 
asked her brother. 
"W hy. w hat do you think? We are in 
luck’s way tonirnt. 
Ile says th at they are 
offering Geoffrey tho under-secretaryship 
of the hom e office.” 
"H e’ll be a bigger prig than ever now.” 
growled Lord Garsington. "Yes, It’s luck 
though: let us hope it won’t tu rn .” 
They sat down to supper, and Lord Gar- 
sington. w ho had 
already bequ dining, 
helped him self pretty freely to cham pagne. 
Before them was a silver candelabra and 
on each of the candles was fixed a little 
painted paper shade. 
Ohe of them got 
wrong and a footm an tried to reach over 
Lord G arsiugton’s head and put ii straight. 
"I’ll do it,” said he. 
"No. no . let the m an,” said Lady Honoria. 
"Look! it is going to catch tire!” 
"Nonsense, he answered, rising solemnly 
and reaching his arm towards the shade. 
As he touched it. it caught fire; indeed, by 
touching it lie caused it to catch tire. He 
seized hold of.it. and made an effort to put 
it out. but it burnt his fingers. 
/C urse the thing!” he said aloud, and 
threw it from him. It fell flaming in his 
sister s dress among the thickest of the 
filmy laces; they caught, and instantly two 
wreathing snakes of fire shot up her. She 


•prang from her sent and rushed scream ing 
down the room, an awful mass of flam e. 
In lo m inutes more Lady Honoria hart 
left this world and ail its pleasures to those 
who still lived to taste them . 
• 
An hour passed. Geoffrey still sat brood­ 
ing heavily over his pipe in the study in 
Bolton st. and w aiting for Honoria, when a 
knock cam e to his door. The servants hart 
gone to be<l. all except th e sick nurse. He 
rose and opened it him self. A little red- 
haired. pale faced m an staggered in. 
"W hat, Garsington. is it you. 
W hat do 
you w ant at this hour?” 
"Screw yourself up. Bingham, I ve aotnft 
thing to tell you,” he answ ered in a thick 
voice. 
"W hat is it? another disaster, I suppose. 
Is somebody else dead?” 
, 
"Y’es: somebody is. 
Honoria s 
dead. 
B urnt to death at the ball.” 
"G reat God!” H onoria burnt to death. I 
had better g o - ” 
"I advise you not, Bingham . I wouldn t 
go to the hospital if I were you. Screw 
yourself u p . amt if yon can give me some­ 
thing to d rin k —I’m about done—I m ust 
screw m yself un.” 
And here we may leave this m ost fortu­ 
nate and gifted man. Farew ell to Geoffrey 
Bingham. 
Thin, then, did these hum an atom s work 
out their destinies, these little grains of 
anim ated dust. blown hither and th ith er by 
a breath th a t cam e they knew not whence. 
lf there be any m alicious principle am ong 
the powers around us th a t designs to find 
am usem ent in the futile vagaries of m ao. 
well m ight It laugh, and laugh again, at 
the great results of all this schem ing, of all 
these desires, loves and hates; and if there 
be any pitiful principle, well m ight it sigh 
over the infinite pathos of hum an helpless­ 
ness. Owen Davies lo»t in his own passion ; 
Geoffrey crowned 
w ith prosperity 
and 
haunted by undying sorrow; Honoria per­ 
ishing w retchedly iii her hour of satisfied 
am bition; Elizabeth gaining her end to lose 
it in the grave; Beatrice sacrificing herself 
in her love and blindness, and thereby cast­ 
ing out her joy. 
Oh, lf she had been content to hum bly 
trust in the ITovidenet^bove her; if she 
had but left th a t deod“ indared foivone 
short w eek ! 
But Geoffrey rem ained, and the child, 
after hanging for a while between life and 
death, recovered, and was left to com fort 
him. May she survive to be a happy wife 
and m other living under conditions more 
favorable to 
ber well-being than those 
which tram pled out the life of th a t m is­ 
taken woman, the ill starred, great-souled 
Beatrice, and broke her father’s heart. 
Nay—w hat are we? We are but arrows 
winged w ith fears and shot from darkness 
Into dark n ess; we ate blind leaders of the 
blind aim less beaters of this bitter air; lost 
travellers by m any stony paths ending in 
one end. Tell us you who have outw orn 
the common tkairedy and passed the narrow 
way w hat lies beyond its gate? You are 
dum b or we cannot hear you speak. 
B at Beatrice knows today! 
ITHE ENP.] 


CLARKSON INTERVIEW ED. 


Opinion of Civil Service R efo rm - Doesn’t 
Believe in Perpetuating; an 
Office- 
H olding Class. 


C h i c a o o . May 14.—"T he governm ent of 
the U nited States is apolitical not a busi­ 
ness m achine.” said Assistant Postm aster- 
General Clarkson at the A uditorium Hotel 
today, in reply to a question on civil service 
reform. 
"I know there is a general belief th a t tho 
reverse is true, but the belief is incorrect. 
To my m ind were it truo it would be one of 
the worst things th a t could happen to our 
g o v ern m en t’’ 
- 
' Then you do not think this country 
woald he better off w ith such a civil service 
as E ngland possesses?” 
"M ost assuredly I do not. 
W hat! Per­ 
petuate an office-holding class, of which 
every ifidividual mem ber, upon arri vine at 
the age of 60 shall receive a pension! 
Never! I believe th at continued service in 
the governm ent employ Is bad for any man. 
and after a certain period all the public ser­ 
vants should be sent back to th e peeple to 
renew them selves. I believe th a t each office 
should have a fixed tenure to preserve the 
respect ot the occupant, and if the occupant 
desired a second term let hint show by his 
work th a t he is entitled to It.” 
"W ould you abolish civil service exam in­ 
ations?" 
"No. Ev*ry m an should be exam ined; 
but he should be exam ined by the official 
in whose employ he is to be.” 
. 
"Is such a principle not good in busi­ 
ness?" said Mr. Clarkson, w ith au em phatic 
gesture. 
"W hat of your rum ored retirem ent?” 
"I shall resign in HO or 60 days, so soon as 
I have disposed of some official business 
which was placed in mv care.” 
"It is reported th a t ouay is to resign, and 
th at you are to he m ade chairm an of the 
national Republican com m ittee.” 
"T h atis not so. for Ouay is not to resign. 
"And w hat of IHM??” 
"The Republican party will win, and much 
easier than it did in 1888.” 


I N A G R E A T S H I P ’S L O C K E R 


Figures from the Steward’s Depart­ 
m ent in the City of Paris 
In the busy season the City of Paris car­ 
ries about 550 first cabin, 260 second cabin 
and 650 steerage passengers, says the Sun 
T here are 400 in the ship’s companv, in­ 
cluding doctors, printers, boiler-makers. six 
bakers, three butchers, seventeen cooks, 
hydraulic, electrical and other engineers to 
th e n u m b e ro f 82.148 stew ards a u l eight 
stewardesses. 
Bo there w ay be about 1850 
aboard. 
N otw ithstanding tho fact th a t many of 
jthe passengers are seasick from the time 
they pass Handy Hook until Fastuet is 
sighted, they inanago to consum e in one 
trip som ething like I H.OOO pounds of fresh 
beef. 8000 pounds of corned beef. 4000 
pounds of m utton. 1000 pounds of lamb, 
2000 pounds of veal and 
pork. 
15.000 
pounds of bacon, 500 pounds of liver, tripe 
and sausages, 200 ham s. JOO pounds of fish, 
20.000 eggs, 17 tons of potatoes. :< tons of 
other vegetables, 8600 pounds of butter,600 
pounds of cheese. 600 pounds of coffee, 850 
pounds of tea, IOO poundsof icing sugar.150 
pounds of powdered sugar, 670 pounds of 
loaf sugar, HODO pounds of m oist sugar, 700 
pounds el salt. 200 pounds of nuts. 560 
pouuda of dried fruit. 20 barrels of apples, 
8600 lemon**, 20 cases of o ra n re s-a a d other 
green fruit in season—800 bottles of pickles, 
IOO bottles of ketchup, sauce and horse rad­ 
ish. and 160 cans of preserves. 
There are also quantities of poultry, 
oysters, sardines, canned vegetables, and 
so u ps, vinegar, pepper, m ustard, curry, rice. 
tapioca, sago. hom iny, oatm eal, molasses, 
condensed milk, "tinned” Boston beans, 
confectionery and ice cream . Fifty pounds 
of ice cream are served at a single meal in 
th e first cabin. 
T hirty tons of ice are required to keep the 
great, storeroom s cool. 
E ight barrels of 
flour are used daily. The bakers are busy 
from dawn of day. They m ik e 4000 de­ 
licious Barker House rolls for breakfast 
every m orning. T biriy-eight pound loaves 
of w hite bread, and IOO pounds of brown 
bread are baked each day; also pies, pud­ 
dings. cakes. etc. 
E ight barrels of common crackers and 
IOO tins of fancy crackers are stowed away 
in the storeroom, together w ith lo o pounds 
of wine and plum cake. not a crum b of 
w hich is left when Liverpool is reached. 
Bix thousand bottles of ale and porter, 
4200 bottles of diineral waters. 4500 boules 
of wine. and more or less ardent spirits, are 
drunk raside of six days bv the guests of 
this huge floating hotel. About 8000 cigars 
are sold on board, but m any more are 
Baulked. Two hundred pounds of toilet soap 
is supplied by the steam ship comnany. 
One of the odd sights to be seen en the 
double-decked Inm an pier soon after the 
arrival of tho "queen of the ocean grey 
hounds” is the great, stacks of soiled linen, 
which are being assorted by about a dozen 
stewards. H ere is the wash list for a single 
trip: Napkins, 
8300; tablecloths. 
18o; 
sheets, 3600: pillowcases, 4-*00: towels, 
16.200. and dozens of blankets and coun­ 
terpanes. 
A lthough the list is verv short 
it requires four large two-horse trucks to 
carry the wash to the Inm an com pany’s 
steam laundry in Jersey City. 
In less than 
a week it is back in the lockers of the linen 
rooms, which are in charge of a regular 
linen keeper. There is no washing done 
on board. Many of the ship’s company 
have their w ashing done in New Y’ork, but 
the greater num ber have it done in Liver­ 
pool. 


Great Lines. 


[B o o k -Buyer.] 
Prof. Rolfe, the Shakespearean scholar, 
has counted the lines which the principal 
characters in Shakespeare’s plays have to 
speak. His rule was to consider parts of 
lines, beginnings and endings of speeches, 
as full lines. This is the result: 
lanes 
H am let lifts to apeak. I t i, ll 
R ichard Iii.............. 1161 
Iago............................1117 
Othello................ 888 
Cortolamis.............. MSG 
l i n u m .............................. 8 6 8 


L ines. 
Im ogen h a s to sp eak 6 4 1 
H ele n a u ’- 'll’s W ell” ) 47U 
I s a b e lla .......................... 4 2 6 
b e sa e m o n a .................... 381* 
M istress P a g e 
3 0 1 
V io la ................................ 3 5 3 
A ntony (C leo p a tra ’s) 8 2 0 J u lia ( '‘T w o G eutle- 
I.ear................................... 7 7 0 i 
m en 1’) ........................... 3 2 3 
7 6 6 Y o lu m in a ....................... 3 1 5 
7271 B ea ti Ice........................... 3 0 9 
7 0 6 L ady M a c b e th 
261 
6 6 5 j K a th erin e 
( i n '‘The 
6 t 8 | 
S h rew ” ) ..................... 2 2 0 
6 8 5 1 M iranda “ T em p est”. 142 
3 1 6 P e r d ita ............................ 128 
7 4 0 C o r d e lia .......................... 11 5 
6701 
Henry V., as king and prince (in Henry IV. 
and V,), has T i)8 7 lines to speak, and Falstaff 
in both parts of Henry IV. and Henry V., 
and in the "Merry Wives,” has 1896. 


Richard l l .......... 
B ru tu s........................ 
Macbeth................ 
P ro sp ero .................... 
Romeo 
.... 
P etru ch to................. 
T o u ch sto n e............. 
R o sa lin d ................... 
Cleopatra............ 


S p re ad of th e F lam es. 


[F itc h b u rg S en tin e l.] 
A man who was passing th* Opera House 
this m orm ug suddenly found th a t his um ­ 
brella had been set on tire by a spark from 
his pine. Although he rolled the um brella 
vigorously in the gutter he was dually com­ 
pelled to abandon it to the flames. 


WOMEN DEPOSITORS. 


How to Put Your Money in 
a Savings Bank. 


Curiosities of the Cim ier aid Oddities 


•f Rent iic. 


Femininity Seen in One of 
Its Most 


Interesting Phases. 


"I will be in th e 15th of next October.” 
"W hat it your father’* nam e?” 
This was a puzzler for a moment. 
"M am m a calls him Sandy, but I think his 
whole nam e is Alecksaftdy, w ithout any- 
I tiling in the m iddle," soys B ise Eyes at last. 
as evidently the teller’s particularity in the 
i m atter of full nam es is recalled to her mind. 
"W here is your m oney”” asks the cashier 
a- he holds out his hand. 


HORSES NOT A GOOD RISK. 


H ERE are m ore 
than half a dozen 
things about savings 
basks which we the 
people do not know. 
This story is written 
to tell women about 
savings banks and to 
tell the public in gen­ 
eral something about 
women who deposit 
in s a v in g s banks. 
Many of the fair sex that read it will be 
really pleased at some things stated here­ 
with and many more will gain valuable 
information from it. 
Whether gentle woman can do business 
man fashion has long been a disputed 
point, and will remain so, as far as this de­ 
ponent is concerned; but that she is inter­ 
esting in all phases of life is undoubted. 
There, ladies I 
That she is peculiarly interesting in front 
of the counter of a savings batik no one that 
ever spent a day or two watching her will 
deny for money. 
Regular savings bank hours in Boston are 
from ii to 2. Some banks keen open a cou­ 
ple of hours every Saturday evening to ac­ 
commodate persons whs havo just been 
"paid off.” Monday is the busiest uav in a 
savings bank and Friday the dullest. 
"The reason for Monday beiug the busiest 
day is,” said a teller."that most of our adult 
depositors are wage workers, ami if they 
cannot go themselves they send their 
friends to deposit for them Monday naorn- 
ing. Friday is a dull day in part for a queer 
reason, (if course the fact that it is the day 
before pay day has its effect; but oue gieat 
reason, especially among a certain class, is 
that Friday is thought, to be an unlucky 
day, and I absolutely know dozens of our 
women depositors are so superstitous that 
thev won’t do any business at all with the 
bask Fridays. 
This is a good illustration of a scene at the 
women’s desk in any savings bank every 
Monday morning at l l o’clock: 


E V E R Y M O N D A Y AT l l A. M. 


n o w to M ake a D e p o sit. 
It is easy enough to onen an account with 
a savings bank, ladies, w hether you know 
how to or not: it is like tho snap cam era 
affair, "you furnish the money and we do 
the rest.” 
Purpose you have $5 you w ant to put on 
deposit. Y’ou get in line, and when you get 
to the desk state that you w ant to open an 
account. The teller swings around to you a 
big book and. pointing to a line. asks you to 
w rite your name thereon. Then sw inging 
th e book around to himself, he m akes his 
own entries. 
"Age?" ho asks. 
"You m u st answer th at question, any 
w ar.” 
"Residence, street and number? 
“W here bom ?” 
"M arried or single?" 
Y’ou are not questioned as to your color, 
although if you arecolored the fact is noted. 
If he judges from your general appear­ 
ance th at you are likely at any tim o to 
find it difficult to identify yourself to your 
own satisfaction, he may ask the nam e of 
your husband, your occupation and your 
em ployer’s name, ll you cannot w rite—and 
an adult need not know how te w rite his 
own nam o to become a depositor—the full 
set of questions always is asked. 
You are mixt required to writ# your nam e 
on the top line of a little card, on which a 
duplicate is made of the answers you have 
given, aud 
then you throw over your 
money, step oue sice and wait until your 
nam e is called and the book is handed you. 
Sim ple enough! 
B ut it is a fearful ordeal for some women. 
The num ber of women deposited in sav­ 
ings banks is surprisingly large. In the old 
est institution in the city, women outnum 
ber m en by a score of 2 to 1. In another 
bank, w ith a like class of patronage, two- 
thirds of tne depositors are womun, and 
their proportion is increasing daily. 
Bank 
officers declare that there are two chief 
reasons for this state of things-one. th a t 
w ith men. national banks supply the place 
of savings, and the other, that women are 
habitual savers, while men are not. 
No depositor in a savings bank in Massa­ 
chusetts is allowed to deposit more than 
$1000 in any one b an k : and as there are 
only 14, I think, savings banks iB this city. 
a person cannot deposit over $ 14.000 in the 
savings banks of Boston. 
Money < an be drawn at any tim e, and 
w ithout previous notice, the depositor being 
identified ny his answers to the questions 
asked him when lie made his first deposit, 
as stated in the foregoing. No money can 
be drawn, however, unless the bank book is 
presented, and if a book is lost or destroyed 
the treasurer of the bank should be notified 
at once. 
"Isn’t money often drawn by persons not 
entitled to it—that is, by persons who have 
found or stolen books . ’ I a-kcd a teller. 
"I have been here I!) years.” he answered, 
"and in th at time there have been only two 
such cases, and then both the culprits were 
caught. Our questions are simple, Out safe, 
One hard to get over is; ‘W here did you 
live wheu you opened your account?’ Only 
yesterday I asked that of a woman and she 
couldh’t tell me. But I thought she was 
honest, and gave her a little timo, and after 
she had explained th at she had moved 
seven tim es in the last two years she at last 
gave me the right answer.” 
“ S tep In'«» L in * ." 
"Step into line, please, m adam ,” said the 
teller at one bank, as a stcrn-visaged woman 
m arched up to the desk ahead of a dozen 
others. 
"W hy?” she snapped out irritably as she 
glared at the officer 
‘ Come, Bessie get into line here.” urged 
her com panion, a pretty girl, who looked 
as sw eet as a lily in a row of scrub oaks as 
she beckoned her indignantnios to her side. 
"H um ph! I don’t see any sense in th a t.” 
she m uttered, doggedly, as she jam m ed in 
between hex friend and a neighbor. 
“Now, th at old critter rem inds m e of a 
wom an th a t caum in here a law m onths 
ago and planted herself up in front of the 
desk,” said the teller. 
"W e couldn't get her into the lino. and 
she was so mad because we tried to th a t she 
steed outside the rail for two whole hours 
before she would give in.” 
C h ild re n as D e p o sito r s. ORM 
Halloo! W hat’s this tiny thing in the 
long line of patient fem ininity—this dainty 
little creature of blue eyes and golden curls 
in a bright-colored dress th at couldn’t have 
cost anybody over 15 cents a yard, and— 
yes, it m ight be. m ade over from her big 
sister’s a t that. But the sweet little face 
th a t peeps out under the big straw hat is 
clouded now. and looksas painfully anxious 
as if the hank was having a run and had 
got down alm ost to her last dollar. 
"Is this place where you puts money ic ? ” 
she asks, as the blue eyes look tim idly up 
over the counter. 
"Yes. little one.” answers the teller in 
about his usual tones, although he does not 
look quite as business-like as he did "W hat 
is your nam e?” 
"Alary.” 
"M ary w hat? Well, w rite it there—your 
whole nam e -m iddle letter and a ll-rig h t 
on th a t line in this book.’ and he w hirls the 
ponderous tom e around to the child. 
In the full, round hand of childhood the 
letters are slowly twisted off the pen and 
the exam ination is continued. 
"Where do you live?" 
"On East Canton st.” 
"W hat num ber?” 
T hat answ er re mires thought, but is given 
after considerable of it. . 
"How Ola are you?” 


"Oh! I forgot all about th a t"; and she 
hurriedly fum bles in lier Docket w hat a 
strange thing it is th at there is alw ays room 
for a pocket in a g irl’s dress and "no place 
for it, my dear," in a w om an’s -a n d pro­ 
duces a handful of pennies, welch she care 
fully counts before handing them to th e’ 
im patient official. 
Then she starts to leave. 
of course, but Is called back to walt for her 
book: and then with 
a half frightened 
glance at everybody she trots out. and the 
bhp dodges into a clons and stays there 
fully a m inute. 
Nor Is this nor ar# any of these fancv 
sketches, lf you think thev are. ask any 
savings bank mara ut Boston, and he will 
say at once that the half was never told. 
Why,” said the veteran Hoer w alker at 
the Boston Five Cent .Savings Bank "I have 
seen little tots come in here so small that I 
have had to lift them up to the desk. O, yes. 
they know what they come here for, Y’ou 
know one of the first presents a child gets 
at home is its tin savings bank. ana It 
catches the idea early 
Its m am m a says; 
'Now, dear, save ap your pennies, and 
when you have got enough yon can ga down 
aud nut them in the big bank.' 
"T h e'b ig bank’ means a great deal to a 
child, and ho doubt hundreds of children 
experience on# of tne happiest m om ents in 
their lives when they put their tirst pennies 
into the 'big bank.’ ” 
For know you, reader, th at m inors can 
deposit and draw money from a savings 
bank in their own names, as soon as they 
can write. Many a child, so old men in the 
business say, puts in her poor little pennies 
th at It may be safe from a sot of a father, 
and th at she may bn sure of bread when the 
dark dav comes. 
Fathers and mothers often deposit in the 
nam e of their ch ild ren ; but not a penny can 
thev draw unless through the order of the 
child. Money can. nowover, be deposited 
bv one person in the nam e of another, the 
first person acting as trustee, in which ease 
Die trustee has full control ot the money 
deposited, To illustrate, if a father deposits 
money in his son's nam e simply, only the 
on can draw tho m oney; but lf the father. 
as trustee, deposits in the son's nam e, only 
the father can draw it. 
It Wan Bier A l l . 
"Now. there.” said a bank official as I 
stood w atching the desk, "is a woman who 
comas here about once a week and has 
been a regular natron af this bauk for 
years.” ana Its pointed to a quaint figure 
seated outside aw aiting her turu. 
The m ost noticeable thing about her was 
her shawl, which was red aud white, in 
stripes - stripes th at were so overw helm ­ 
ingly red th at the w hite stood no chance 
at 
all 
beside 
them 
and 
was 
not 
worth noticing. Her head was covered by 
a hood, not dirty, we will say out of cour­ 
tesy. but showing extrem ely palpable Indi­ 
cations of long usage. 
The woman was 
about 4 0 years old. and was plain in tue;t2 . 
‘‘.She washes up bar-rooms and corridors, 
and so forth honest work enough.” he put 
in apologetically, "and comes here right 
along. O ncein a while, she draws from her 
little nile, but usually she comes only as a 
depositor, aud she has now w ith us nearly 
8 1 0 0 0 ." 
As he finished speaking he called her 
nam e. and the little old woman nervously 
seized her precious bank book, a look of 
pleasure overspread tier countenance, and 
hurriedly throw ing her treasure into a w ell­ 
worn hand bag. site hustled out. 
W hat m ight th at little book m ean to her?* 
A competency in her old age, provision for 
education against the suffering of her near­ 
est and dearest; the w herew ithal to find for 
herself a hom e when those for whom she 
had worked so hard should begin to tnink 
her a burden; a guarantee th a t lier last 
days on earth m ust be restful if her first 
knew only hard, unceasiug labor. 
Who 
knows? 
W h y Slhe w as A n x io u s . 
Y e t th e lile-taistories of som e w om en d e ­ 
positors are no secret to th e b an k officials. 
A case in point, one phase of w h ich is very 
am using, is related bv an old hank clerk 
w ho could w rite th re e or four G lo bes fu ll 
of b an k stories if he feit so inclined. 
"This thing wasn’t so funny to m e,” he 
explained to the writer, "for it cam e very 
near getting m e into trouble.” 
“A woman cam e in one day and talked 
w ith me off ana on for about two hours— 
and right here let me say th at she was the 
hom eliest wom an th at God ever let live. 
She kent com ing in, and finally she had 
Dumped her whole story into mo. 
"About th a t tim e the president cam e 
around and gave me sort of a m ild reproof 
for indulging In so mnch conversation with 
one woman. From his m anner he sns- 
pectod th at there was some rom ance in the 
thing, I suppose. 
"I said nothing, but a few days afterw ard 
when I got a good chance I asked the presi­ 
dent w hat he supposed th at woman wanted 
of me. He said, of course, th at he didn’t 
know. 
" ‘Well, I’ll tell you,’ said I. ‘She spent 
three days telling me th at her grandfather 
had died of a paralytic stroke, th at her 
father had died of the same thing, and so 
had her two sisters; w hat she chased me 
around three days to find out was w hether 
our bank would be a safe depository for her 
money in case she was struck by paralysis 
herself.’ ” 
Q u eer O rder* fur M o n e y . 
A depositor can give an order on a savings 
bank sim ilar to a check, but it m ust bs 
m ade out in proper form and upon a blank 
provided by the bank, and m ust be accom ­ 
panied by the hank book. W hat think you 
then the success of this request w ritten In 
pencil! on the top of a sheet of foolscap, the 
bottom of which nad been cut off: 
Hear. G ive Patrick 
M urphy 4 0 D olls 
th* d a y R osa H 
M urphy 
That was all—no date or anything else. 
Here is another: 
J u n e IO, 1 8 8 0 . 
WHI y o u p lea se g iv e m y 11 un hood 3 5 D o lls 
I am 
sick th ose K m ount!)* w ith o u t g ettin g ou t o f b ead 
,t I need som e m o n n ey 
vou ca n have the D octor 
w ritin g a lso if y o u —ll w a n t It 
The w riter signs her name and gives her 
residence as "h. Dead ham st.” 
I his. w ritten on a piece of paper inst 
large enough to contain it, can’t be "edited 
down” m uch finer: 
P lea se sem i SO H ollars to C atherine JI. F in ch . 
A woman once cam e in and inquired how 
she could draw m o n ey .on her brother’s 
book. The clerk handed her a blank order 
and told her to till it out "Bay to Bearer.” 
and have it properly signed and bring it 
back. The following day she brought the 
order in signed, "P eter Barer.” 
"How’s this?” asked the clerk. 
“ W ell.” she said, sweetly. "I know th at 
isn’t my brother’s nam e, but th at's w hat you 
told m e.” 
Fur th « H a n k C le r k s ’ M in s tr e ls. 
Dozens of funny stories could be told of' 
experiences with women depositors. Every 
story in this article is genuine, and all are 
but a few of w hat m ight be published. 
"A wom an once deposited HUO w ith m e,” 
said a rei n ving teller, "saying th at she was 
very anxious to m ake it SlouO. N ext gay 
she nuzzled me by draw ing $ 5 0 and im m e­ 
diately redepositing it. The m ystery w as 
explained when she came in a week or two 
later to draw the whole sum. and was as 
mad as a hatter when we would not give 
her $ 1 0 0 0 ." 
A woman one day lately was given a 
receipt to sign, and it was laid on a large 
dess; olotter. W hen the clerk cam e to pick 
up tne receipt he found she had ignored it 
and signed her nam e in a geed round haud 
on the blotting pad. 
Yet another when told to go to the teller 
opened the door leading to the cellar, and 
was on ber way down when "called back.” 
We had a depositor who spalled his name 
Coyne. Hi* wife opened an account, and 
sueded her’s Kyne. When asked to explain. 
she said it was all the same thing. If we 
had given her silver when she wanted bills 
it would have been paying her back in her 
own Kyne of Coyne. Eh? 
B righam . 


Policies on Blooded 
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Can horses be Insured? 
The recent loss of a num ber of these ani­ 
m als—valuable ones. to o -b y tire, in Cam­ 
bridge, has raised this interesting question 
in the m inds of m any. 
Horses are property, of course, just as 
m uch as carriages or yachts, but few people 
ever think of them in connection with an 
insurance policy. 
Nevertheless, as a local insurance m an as­ 
sured a G lobe reporter today, it is not only 
possible to insure horses, but quite custo­ 
mary. 
"P rivate owners of valuable horses al­ 
most always tak e a policy on them ," he 
said. 
"An ordinary horse policy, or one 
en which a m an pays a prem ium of one per 
cent, for 
five years, only covers horses 
valued at $600 or under. Blooded anim als 
worth more than th at figure cost two and 
one-half cents prem ium , and are designated 
by a nam e in the policy, just as a vessel 
would be in a m arine policy. 
" For this extra am ount we will insure a 
horse th at will give him the freedom of the 
whole State, so to speak. Only last week a 
Newton gentlem an took oat a policy of this 
kind on his horse, and there are m any 
others th at do it." 
"Hew about theow uera of livery stables?” 
"N early all of thorn have at least a partial 
insurance on tho r horses." 
"Do you consider horses a good risk.” 
"O rdiaarily we do not. 
You see. if a 
stable catches fire, the chances are always 
in favor of the anim als being destroyed, 
especially if there Is a lot of them together. 
Strangely enough, a horse always runs 
toward a fire, and about the only way to 
get them oat of a burning stable is to blind­ 
fold them . Yes, I will be perfectly willing 
to insure your tro tter for you.” 


CADET JOHNNIE. 


He is th* Youngest Soldier in the Salva­ 
tion Army—Hew He was Recruited. 
P rov rn ENCK. M ar 17.—B itte 5-week-old 
Johnnie Q uenpel has joinod the army. 
It is net the arm y of his country’s de­ 
fenders th at he has been enrolled in. but 
the great and peaceful one of th e Salva­ 
tionists. T here is little question th a t Jo h n ­ 
nie is the youngest soldier in the ranks, 
either in this country or across the water, 
.sad Corps No. 204 of Providence is the one 
th at has the distinguished lienor of clams 
ing him as a junior cadet, 
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The m astering in cerem onies over this 
young recruit were perform ed in Provi­ 
dence this week, and w ere of a peculiarly 
Interesting nature. 
.Still, little Johnnie 
passed through it all sm ilingly and serene. 
The enlistm ent was of considerable mo­ 
m ent and Interest to the Salvationists of 
this section, for it was no hollow cerem ony, 
but 
m eant 
the 
solemn 
consecration 
of the child 
to 
th e 
service of God 
through all his lite. The event took place 
at Carroll H all, High st., last Thursday 
night, and Jam es Oueripel and bis wife, the 
parents of little Johnnie, were both present 
to assist In the enrollm ent of th eir first born 
In the service of the Lord. They were proud 
of it, too, and proud of theirow n connection 
with the Salvation Army. 
Capt Barter, a Boston girl and one of the 
m ost energetic workers In the m ovem ent, 
and Maj. Brewer of W orcester, who has 
charge of the New Kngland division and is 
one of Gen. Booth's right-hand man. as 
slsted by 
Brother Rrown. cornetist, of 
Worcester, 
perform ed 
the m ustering-in 
ceremonies. 
Little Johnnie, with wide-open and w an­ 
dering eyes. and wholly unconscious of the 
particular honor about to be bestowed upon 
nim . occupied a position of prom inence on 
the platform . At a signal from Man Brewer 
th# colors were grounded near the child, 
and these, and the bright red and blue com 
tam es of the soldiers, as they knelt rever­ 
ently abeut. formed a pretty and inspiring 
picture 
Prayer was offered by Maj. Brewer, after 
which he made a short address, explaining 
that dedicating the child did not save it. 
but that its own deeds in after years would 
either bring it to Christ or take it from Him. 
it would doubtless have a great influence, 
however, in leading it to walk in righteous 
paths. 
The major then 
pledged 
the 
parents, tirst. to 
bring the 
child 
up 
In the 
fear of God: 
second, to thus 
rear him according to the laws of the Salva­ 
tion Army: third, to obev the wishes of the 
officers in regard to further instrnction ef 
the child: fourth, to attach the child at 
suitable age to some corps, and thus take 
up and carry on the dally life of a soldier. 
He nlossd with a fervent prayer, in which 
he invoked the aptroval of the Almighty 
upon the consecration of the infant recruit. 
And from now oat, if his little life is 
soared, Ensign Cadet Johnnie Oueripel will 
■ing and work in the ranks of th* Salva­ 
tionists. 
Perhaps, too, he will some day be Gen. 
Qneripel. 


DON’T KICK O FF YOUR BOOTS. 


I n te re s tin g P o in ts on F o o tw e a r fo r 
W om en. 
On the principle that "all’s well that ends 
wall,” the appearance of a woman’s foot is 
of supreme importance, says Helen Joy in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Treat your 
shoos tenderly. Have one pair sacred to 
rainy weather, fer rubbers rum fine leather. 
Avoid varnish and blacking of all kinds, 
and substitute vaseline. 
First rub your 
shoes with a piece of old black silk, then 
apply the vaseline with a soft, black kid 
glove, lf you insist on your dressmaker 
facing your gowns with velvet or velveteen 
instead 
of braid, you 
will lessen your 
shoemaker’s 
bills 
and be saved from 
the 
purple 
blemish 
on 
the 
instep 
caused by the movements of the skirts 
in walking, When buttens come off don’t 
hunt ap old shoes, and use the shabby 
buttons, but invest eight cents in a card 
of shining black beauties, and have them 
ready for emergencies. 
One old button 
spoils the style of a shoe. Gaiters are char­ 
itable things, aud cover a multitude of de­ 
fects. Half-worn boots will last a long time 
under their kindly protection 
Now is a 
good time to buy them, and iu most shops 
you can get a cair for $1.65. To save your 
evening shoes and slippers invest in a pair 
of white, fieece-lined arctic boots,which will 
cost $2, but save IO times that amount in 
carriage hire and medicine, not to mention 
the shoes themselves. After removing your 
shoes put them in correct position by pull­ 
ing u p the uppers, and lapping the flap over 
and fastening one or two buttons. Then 
pinch the instep down to the toe. bringing 
the fullness up. instead of allowing it to sag 
down into the slovenly breadth of Ii alf-worn 
footgear. A boot that is kicked off and left 
to lie where it fails, or is thrown into the 
closet, will soon lose shape and gloss. 


It Will Pay Yon Handsomely 


T O R E A D 
The Following Offers: 
Yon ran Secure your Favor­ 
ite Magazine, or Weekly Story, 
or News Journal, in connection 
with The Weekly Globe, at a 
j Price, for Poth, that will Re­ 
duce the Cost of The Weekly 
Globe to 50 cents or less a Year. 
The Postage is Paid by The 
Globe and costs yon Nothing. 
lf there is Any Magazine, or 
Story, or News Journal, that 
you Wish and yon cannot Find 
on This List, please Write to 
The Weekly Globe for its Com­ 
bination Price. 


No publication will m soot for Hts tins than 
ono year, and no order for a publication w ill be 
accented unless it includes a-yaarly subscription 
to THE WEEKLY GLOBE. 


M ista k e n as to Jo h n n y . 
[Chicago Tribune.] 
"Josiah.” said Mi*. Chugwater to the 
head of the family, "I believe our Johnny is 
turning over a new leaf and is going to be 
a better boy. He asked me a little while 
ago if he could take the family Bible up to 
his room for an hour or two. 
About the 
same time a boy of Johnny’s size was seen 
to enter a cigar store in the vicinity, open 
a big book and lay it on the counter. “Do 
you see this entry?” he demanded, address­ 
ing the proprietor in thunder tones. "You 
said I wasn t 16. Look at this: 'John, born 
May 5. 1874.’ Give me five boxes of cigar 
ettesand be quick about it, blame your 
gizzard!” 
_ 
_____ 


Plebeian Taste Rebuked. 
rut*.] 
Nellie—But I don’t like strawberries this 
time of year, auntie. I’d rather wait a 
month until they are sweeter and better. 
Auntie-Y’es, I dare say you would prefer 
to watt until they are hawked about the 
streets. Well, child, if yon do not like sour, 
berries now better than sweet ones when 
they are to be bad by the commonest pee 
pin, you are lacking iu the first elements of 
exclusiveness. 
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Arthur's Homo Magasine 
....... $2,00 
$2.60 
Atlanta Conititntion, Weekly..... . 1.00 
1.80 
American Machinist .................... 
2.50 
3.25 
Agents’ Herald,............................ 
.50 
1,25 
American Rural Homo ................. 
.85 
1.65 
Andover Review ........................... 
4,00 
4.30 
American Dairyman (new sobs) .. 
1.50 
2.05 
Art Interchange Magasine....... 
300 
3.85 
American Poultry Journal .......... 
1.00 
1.00 
Atlantic Monthly......................... 
400 
4.30 
American Art Journal.................. 
3.00 
3.80 
American Garden— .................... 
2.00 
2.3C 
American Agriculturist ............. 
1.50 
2.1C 
Art Amateur ................................ . 4.00 
4.1C 
ArmyANavy Journal (onJyusw subs) 8,00 
6.15 
Book Buyer................................... 
LOO 
1.90 
Banner Weekly............................ 
3J)0 
3.37 
Brainard'* Musical World .......... 
1.60 
3.10 
Burlington Hawkeys................... 
Ballou's Magazine ....................... 
1.00 
1.50 
1.85 
2.00 
Bee-keeper's Magasine................ 
.25 
1.25 
Baby land...................................... 
.50 
1.45 
Boston Pilot................................. 
2,50 
3.00 
Boston Medical Journal................ 
5.00 
5.10 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 5.00 
5.85 
Christian Leader.......................... 
2.50 
3.10 
Critio Literary Reviews........... 
. 3.00 
3.50 
Cleveland Weekly Plaindealer ... . 1.00 
180 
Congregationalist.......................... . 3.00 
3.50 
Cincinnati Weekly Times .......... 
1.00 
1.75 
Century Magasine ....................... 
4.00 
4.00 
Christian Union. ......................... 
300 
3.00 
Cottage Hearth............................. 
1.50 
2.00 
Cassell’s Magasine of Art............. 
3.60 
3.90 
*' 
Family Magasine........... . 1.50 
2.30 
14 
Quiver ......................... 
1.50 
2 30 
Country Gentleman ..................... . 2.50 
3.10 
Christian Herald ...............: ....... 
1.50 
2.05 
Conrler-Journal (Weekly)............. 
1.00 
2.00 
Chautauqua Young Folks Journal. 
LOO 
2.00 
Decorator and Furnisher............... 
4.00 
4.10 
Deraorest's Magasine, without prom. 2.00 
2.00 
Donahoe’s Magasine..................... 
2.00 
230 
Domestic Monthly, with premiums 
1,50 
2.05 
Detroit Flee Press (Weekly)........ . 1.00 
I 80 
Engineering and Mining Journal . 4.00 
4.10 
Farm, Field and Stockman ........ . 1.50 
2.00 
Farm Journal................................ 
.50 
, 1.30 
Fireside Companion..................... 
3.00 
J 3.60 
Floral Cabinet............................... 
1.25 
2.00 
Folio (Musical).............................. . 1.60 
2.00 
Forney’s Progress....................... . 2.50 
3.10 
I rank Leslie's Illustrated (Weekly) 4.00 
" Sunday Magazine (M'y) 2.50 
4.25 
3.10 
Popular Monthly....... . 3.00 
3.50 
" Pleasant Hours (M’y). 
1.75 
3.50 
Forest and Stream......................... 
4.00 
4.10 
Germantown Telegraph................ 
2.00 
2.30 
Green's Fruit Recorder................. 
.50 
1.40 
Gardner’* Monthly....................... 
2.00 
2.50 
Godey'i Lady'* Book ................... 
3.00 
2.00 
Golden Argosy ............................ 
4.00 
4.60 
Golden Days (for young people)... 
300 
3.35 
Harper's Magasine ...................... 
Harper's Woekly.......................... 
4.00 
4.10 
4.00 
4.30 
Harper'* Bazar ............................. 
4.00 
4.30 
Harper's Young People................. 
2.00 
2.50 
Herald of Health,without premiums 1,00 
1.75 
Homo and Farm . ........................... . 
.50 
1.45 
Household...................................... . 1.10 
1.80 
Homo Decorator . . . ...................... . 2.00 
2.45 
Honsekeeper................................. 
1.00 
1.65 
Home Journal................................ 
2.00 
2.65 
Indiana Farmer............................ 
1.00 
1.95 
Independent................................... . 3.00 
3.55 
Illustrated Companion................. 
1.00 
1.55 
Iowa Homeitsad....................... 
loo 
2.60 
Irish World............................ 
2.50 
3.10 
Journal of Microscopy ............... 
1.00 
1.75 
Ladies'World (no premium)........ 
.35 
1.26 
Life (humorous weekly)............... 
5.00 
5.00 
Locomotive Engineer.................... 
1.00 
1.85 
Louisville Weekly Courier-Journal 
1.00 
1.80 
Lippinoott's Magasine.................. 
Littell's Living Age .................. 
3.00 
3.30 
800 
8,00 
Magasine American History.......... 
5,00 
5.10 
Mining Record .............................. 
3.00 
8.30 
North American Review................ 
6.00 
6.10 
Nation............................................. 
3.00 
3.75 
N. Y. Fashion Bazar...................... 
3.00 
8.00 
Nursery ......................................... 
1.50 
2.20 
N. Y. Critio.................................... 
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8.50 
N. Y. Ledger................................... 
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3.30 
N. Y. Weekly Post................. .... 
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1.75 
N. Y. Weekly World..................... 
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1.80 
N. Y. Weekly 8un.......................... 
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1.80 
N. Y. Weekly Herald..................... 
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1.80 
N. Y. Weekly............................... ; 
3.00 
3.30 
S. Y. Sportsman............................ 
4.00 
4.00 
New Princeton Review.................. 
3.00 
3.50 
New York Witness ....................... 1.00 
1.90 
Our Little Men and Women.......... 
1.00 
1.30 
Ohio Fanner.................................... 1.00 
1.95 
Puck (the best oomic weekly)........ 
5.00 
5.00 
Phrenological Journal, without pre. 2.00 
2.55 
Pansy.............................................. 
1.00 
1.80 
Phrenological Journal, with prom . 2.15 
2.70 
Practical Farmer .......................... 
2.00 
2.10 
Prairie Farmer............................... 
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2.50 
Peterson's Lady's Magasine.......... 
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Popular Science News.................... 
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1.85 
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4.00 
4.10 
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2.40 
Rideout's Magazine........................ 1.00 
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Scientific American......................... 3.00 
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” 
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Sunday School Times .................. 
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2.55 
Scribner’s Magazine (new)............. 
3.00 
3.45 
Sunny Booth.................................. 
Bt. Nicholas .................................. 
2.00 
2,80 
3.00 
3.00 
Saturday Night (weekly story) .... 
3.00 
3.35 
Southern Bivouac........................... 
2.00 
2.00 
San Francisco Chronicle (weekly).. 2,00 
2.55 
Spirit of the Times........................ 
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5.00 
5.00 
2.50 
2.75 
Texas Siftings................................ 
4.00 
4.10 
True Flag. .................................... 
2.50 
3.00 
Turf, Field and Farm.................. 
6.00 
5.00 
Vick's Floral Magazine.................. 
1.25 
1.90 
Wide Awake.................................. 
2.40 
3.10 
Waverley Magazine ...................... 
4.00 
4.50 
Watchman.............................. 
3.00 
3.30 
Welcome Friend........... ................ 
.50 
1.30 
Yankee Blade................................. 
2.00 
2.00 
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2.75 
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Man, Woman Boy or Girl, 
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Getting Your 
Neighbors 


to Take The 
Weekly Globe. 


IT IS EASY TO GET SUBSCRIB­ 


ERS TO THE 
GLOBE, 
BECAUSE 
It Has Original Features that 
Make It Indispensable: 


I. BECAUSE it it the Cheapest Fint-olaes 
Story Paper in the United State*. 
It is jnst 
as good as the best in the qaality af it* Fic­ 
tion, and costs ONLY ONE-THIRD as modi 
ta many story papers, and ONLY ONE-HALF 
as mach as all the others, 
I BECAUSE it adapts and combines the most 
Popular Featflre* of the Monthly Magazine) 
its writers rank as high I its gapers are as 
instraotire and entertaining, and it employs 
Wood Engravings profusely in portraitnre 
and description. 
3. BECAUSE THE WEEKLY GLOBE is a 
Ladies' Household Companion, to cultivate 
the taete of women in all matters relating to 
good 
breeding, personal accomplishments 
and care of their family and home. 
A BECAUSE THE GLOBE includes the best 
features of a Boys and Girls' Own Weekly. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, anthor of "Little 
Lord Fauntleroy," with other famous Ameri­ 
can authors, give, every week, th# most 
healthful and helpful reading matter. 
6. BECAUSE THE GLOBE never contains a 
line to offend the Religions or Political Eelief 
of any reader, and seeks in every way to ex­ 
tend a good influence in the homes of its 
readers. 
LAST, BUT NOT LEAST, 


BECAUSE THE GLOBE will give you, for your 
help in enabling it to introduce its features, 
the largest cash commission ever paid by a 
dollar weekly. 
If yon secure only one sub­ 
scriber a day you will accumulate a snug 
sum in the course of the year. 
You osn get 
one sabseriber a day very easily. 
Take a 
pencil and do a little figuring. 
Yon will find 
that the piano, the library, the sewing ma­ 
chine, or something needed in the hone#, the 
wagon, mowing machine, or some ether oostly 
forming construction, the horse, or some 
other farm animal can be had by the accumu­ 
lations of commissions secured in getting 
subscribers to THE WEEKLY GLOBE. Yon, 
your wife or your children can secure extra 
money by getting 
subscribers to THE 
WEEKLY GLOBE. 


WRITE FOR AGENTS’ RATES. 


A LITTLE MORE EARNED EACH DAY 
IE MONEY IN THE BANK, 
OR SOMETHING THAT YOU NEED. 


WRITE FOR AGENTS’ RATES. 


Turn Leisure Moments into Money. 


WRITE FOR AGENTS’ RATES. 


Sample copies free. 
Addrest 


T H E W E E K L Y C L O S E , 


BOSTON. 
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81.00 per lear. 


50 Cents for Six Months. 
6 Copies One lear for $5. 
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The 
Philadelphia 
Farm Journal 


—AND— 
T H E W E E K L Y C L O S E 
To Any Address for $1.10. 


T h e F a rm 
J o u r n a l 
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c o n ta in s , In s h o r t p a p e r s a n d c o n . 
d e n .c d p a r a g r a p h s , m o re n . e t a l , a n d 
p r a c tic a l I n f o r m a tio n f o r th e f a r m e r 
t h a n s e v e ra l Issu e s o f a n y o th e r a r r i - 
c u ltu r a l m o n th ly , o r a n y a g r i c u l t u r a l 
w e e k ly . 
T h e r e g u l a r 
p r ic e 
Is 
6 0 
c e n ts . 
I t c o sts o n ly IO c e n ts l a c o m ­ 
b in a tio n w i t h 
T h e 
W e e k ly 
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A d d re s s T h e W e e k ly 
{ .lo b e , B o s to n , 
Mass. 


The Fanciers’ Review 
ASO 
T H E W E E K L Y G L O B E , 


To Any Address for $ I. I O. 


The Fancier*’ Be vie vt Is a largo IO* 
page magazine, devoted exclusively 
to profitable breeding a n d care o f 
fow ls. It is the best and most w idely 
( ( r e p l a t e d jo u r n a l of the k i n d . A d­ 
dress The 
M e e k ly 
G lo b e , 
B o lto n , 
M ass. 
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SU B SC R IP T IO N RA TES. 


Ta* DAUT Otornl—Oaf sort, per month, Cd 
sent*: per year, pc OO. PseUge orep*14, 
The St hp at Olosz- K j mail. #8.00 per veer, 
rew ire orep.td. 
, 
The Weekly Glo m - E y ■»»». #100 P*r rear. 
Co. tag* prepaid. 
Ta* Oloss jtBwspatan Co.. 
M2 Washington S treet,,.,.... ...................... Bo.toa 
Entered at tit* Poet Office, lesion. Mas... ae eeo- 
ond cia*, matter. 


"Other* arc affected hy ichat I am. and 
eny, and do. And the*e other* hare oleo 
their rphete of in f u*nee. No that, a nitwit 
aet of mine may spread in middting elrcles 
through « nation, or hum anity.'1— TF’’, if. 
Channing. 


THE PATERNAL MANIA. 
, A most extraordinary fanaticism seems to 
be gaining head frat in this nation. It is 
born of that wild conception of our institu­ 
tions which as* ti re es that the national ureas* 
wry is the universal feeder of ail manner of 
scheme*, and the fountain from which all 
manner of private relief should be sup­ 
plied. 
Last week Senator Butler of South Caro­ 
lina, in the name of n ile colored citizens of 
that State and their families, asked Con­ 
gress to soproprlate 17200 to sen# them to 
Liberia. As every other colored family in 
the South has the same right to call upon 
Congress for a similar free 
ride, this 
gratuity, if passed around to all comers, 
might possibly cost the government some 
$500,Ob0.000. 
On the same day that the above petition 
was offered. Senator Co ck bpi,t, of Missouri 
wanted the government to lend the farmers 
of the West, Who are straggling under 
mortgages, a sum nearly three times as 
large as the whole national debt, provided 
all the mortgaged farmers shotild take ad­ 
vantage of it, at I per cent. interest, for 20 
> ears. 
A still more extraordinary petition to 
Congress comes from San Francisco, ii 
which the government is asked to consider 
all the unemployed of that city as an “in­ 
dustrial army” estftled to a pension, la the 
form of employment, at the hands of the 
nation. To give themselves more the air of 
pensioners, the iadustrial army has orgaa- 
ized Itself into regiments. This scheme, if 
adopted by Congress would cost the coun­ 
try untold millions. 
Outside of these paternal schemes we 
have the standard cry of the protectionists 
for the government to help build ships for 
private individuals. Til© proposal to pay 
sugar bounties is only the entering wedge 
for the extension of the system. 
It is 
also 
proposed. 
In 
some quarters, 
to 
introduce export bounties. Finally, private 
individuals ask the governinei^ to irrigate 
their lands, la short, there seems te be 
a general rush of sucklings for national 
pap. 
How largely this paternal mania may be 
due to such works as tho B e lla m y book, or 
the encouragement lent to nationalism 
and State socialism by prominent men, is 
uncertain. 
It 
is 
doubtless 
largely 
due 
to 
the 
known 
fact 
that 
the 
party in power is willing to be latish with 
the people’s money for the sake of keeping 
down the 
surplus. 
The 
colored 
men 
o( 
the 
South and 
the 
farmers and 
unemployed workingmen of the far West 
have evidently got the notion that the 
government has come to be a sort of great 
gift enterprise, and they are all scrambling 
to get in their claim? early. 
The snre flopper for alt this kind of busi­ 
ness is the simple inability of the govern­ 
m ent to grant these petitions, even if it 
wanted to. Here is the estimate of the New 
York Sun of what merely three of the peti­ 
tions we have cited would cost the nation 
if carried out fully and im partially; 
For the colored emigrants th Liberia #650,000,000 
For the farmers’ loan* at I per cent.. 3.400,000,000 
For the support of the Industrial army 1,500,000,000 


Total................................................#5, SSO,OOO,OOO 
When to this is added the pension grants, 
shipping subsidies, export bounties, and 
other bonanzas yet to be hatched in fertile 
brains, it amounts to a burlesque of sober 
government, well calculated to strengthen 
the current report that insanity is alarm­ 
ingly on the increase in these United 
States. 
J. O. G ra h a m . 


THE SPREAD OF THE COMMUNISTIC 
IDEA. 


There are indications that communistic 
ideas 
are 
spreading, 
and 
that 
they 
are 
accepted 
by 
classes 
of 
peo­ 
ple 
of 
no 
small 
share 
of 
in­ 
fluence. Of the future no one caa speak 
with certainty, but it is beyond controversy 
that there has Peen a considerable and a 
constantly increasing application of com­ 
munistic ideas in business and government 
during the present century. 
Speaking 
generally, communistic schemes and plans 
have their origin la a disposition to help tbs 
weak aud to restrain the power of the 
strong. 
Governments by whatever name they 
may be called, are only great communes, 
whose duty it is to restrain the vicious, pro­ 
tect the weak, aud limit the use and the 
abuse of power by the strong. They exist 
upon the theory that through the exercise 
of combined power there may be a nearer 
approach to an equality of condition than 
could otherwise be secured. In ail govern­ 
ments provision is made, or in some past 
time provision has been made, fora deposit 
of authority in the hands of a few persons, 
either permanently or for limited periods. 
It may be asserted as a general fact that 
there is some loss of powers or privileges on 
the part of the many as an incident of the 
authority vested in the few. 
In an unoccupied forest a man may wan­ 
der at will wherever he chooses ; but when 
lands are seized by the strong, or titles are 
created by what are called legal processes. 
the privilege of locomotion is limited to the 
roadway, which the community has set 
apart. 
As an incident of this change 
every one who holds a title, or enjoys the 
protection of the community, la required to 
contribute to the cost and repair of the 
roadway, aad this without regard to the 
fact that he may or may not have occasion 
to U9e it. 
Again, the public school system is a strik­ 
ing instance of the application of the com­ 
munistic idea, and. outside of New England 
aud a small number of other American 
blate*, its development is the achievement 
of this century. 
That the communistic idea does not mean 
freedom is apparent in the fact that the 
property of the wealthy is exacted by force 
and used for the education of the children 
of the poor- Moreover, in many cases the 
i poor man is compelled to send his children 
to the public school, and the rich man is 
required to secure for his children an educa­ 
tion equal to that which the public school 
can furnish, 
With much show of reason it may be 
claimed as a natural right that a man may 
exercise his own Judgment as to the educa­ 
tion of his children; but the community 


says: ’’Your judgment shall be iubordi- 
aated to our opinion as to what is just to 
give your children and beneficial to the 
nubile. ’’ If we analyze a government in iu 
powers, and find the sources of Its author­ 
ity, the end is always the same: The secur­ 
ity of rights and their enjoyment in peace 
arc attained by the abandonment or the 
surrender of some privilege that one might 
possess if he were outside the domain of 
organized society. 
Organized power is the essential feature 
of communism as it is exhibited in govern­ 
ments, Other forms of the development of 
the communistic idem may be found in busi­ 
ness corporations of every sort, in syndi­ 
cates, in trusts, and in all the many organi­ 
zations that the laboring people have de­ 
vised for their protection. Under the insur­ 
ance system, the life that lasts a hundred 
years pays a constant tribute for the sup­ 
port of the family of a co insured who died 
at .‘to. The owner of a dwelling that bas 
escaped the perils of a tire for half a cen­ 
tury. has. through all that period of time, 
made compensation to every loser in the 
association to which he belongs. Thus by 
sharing each other's burdens all lose some­ 
thing. but no one loses all. 
Railway and manufacturing corporations 
hare their origin in the communistic idea. 
The many contribute to the fund, the many 
have a voice in the selection of those who 
are to rule, but at the end, as in civil gov­ 
ernments, the right to act and the power to 
act are vested in a limited number. By this 
form ef organization the chances are dis­ 
tributed. No one can gain everything, and 
noonew illbe compelled to bear the total 
loss in case of error or disaster. 
In civil governments and in business cor­ 
porations the concentration of the exer­ 
cise of power in the hands of a selected 
number is an incident of their existence, 
and it seems to be the mainSDrmg of suc­ 
cess. It is worthy of notice that while 
governments control everybody in some 
things they never undertake to control 
anybody in everything, and all business 
organizations are limited in the scope of 
their authority. 
Labor organizations have their root in the 
communistic idea, and of these I may speak 
in a future number. 


G e o r g e S. Bo u t w r l l. 


HAVE TOU RENEWED? 


No reader of books abd magazines can 
afford to miss a single issue of Th k W h erry 
G l o r e, because it Supplies them with the 
quality of reading m atter of books and 
magazines. It is the only dollar paper of 
the kind in the United States. It will not 
cost you as much as a dollar if you subscribe 
for your favorite magazine in connection 
with it, or if you Select one of its premiums, 
or it you lo rn a dub. 


LOUISIANA’S BRAVE GOVERNOR. 


The situation in Louisiana regarding the 
attitude ef Gov. N ic h o l s towards the lot­ 
tery colossus is ode of the most remarkable 
pictures ever held up before the American 
public. 
The moral and political status of this 
giant concern as it influenoes social life in 
this country has beau fully exposed by the 
press. 
Other concerns incorporated by 
State legislatures may, in the strict moral 
souse, be devices for speculative gambling, 
but they sail tinder legitimate colors and 
enjoy the benefit of the doubt ae regards 
legality. 
But an open lottery is an admitted game 
of chance, with no collateral purpose to 
make it anything bat pure gambling. 
Such is the great Louisiana scheme, which 
has grown So rich and powerful that Its 
roots ramify into the very sources of law 
and politics. 
When confronted 
by the 
danger of losing its charter, the company 
makes no pretence of justifying Its exist­ 
ence on moral or social grounds. It boldly 
propose* to bribe the Legislature and voters 
of Louisiana bv such offers ae these: 
rot th# public school*, #350,000 a year. 
For the drainage of Sew Orleans, #100.000. 
For tile charity hospital* at Sew Orleans and 
Shreveport, plOO.OOO. 
For the insane asylum at Jackson, #75,000. 
For the deaf and dumb asylum at Raton Rouge, 
#26,000. 
The people of the South, in spite of their 
reputation for lynching, duelling and the 
liberal use of deadly weapons, are said to lie 
greater devotees of piety than average New 
England populations. Ie is probably upon 
this integral sentiment cf morality among 
the masses that Uov. N ic h o ls relies in his 
bold defiance of the lottery managers and 
their bribes and political “puila” 
Considering the 
opportunity of Gov. 
N ic h o ls to pocket a whole mine of gold by 
surrendering te this concern in its request 
for an extension of charter, his attitude is 
certainly grand. It is one of the most re­ 
freshing assurances that political virtue is 
not, after all, at the low ebb the pessimist 
would have it to be. It ie to be Hoped that 
even politically the governor may find his 
stand to be a paying one. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
Particular attention is called to the ad­ 
vertisement of Webster's Dictionary in this 
issue. 
It is a reprint, with additions to 
make the work complete for family refer­ 
ence, and is the dictionary for the million. 
Every family needs a Cody, and no time 
should be lost in taking advantage of the 
offer. Head the offer carefully. You can 
secure a dictionary free by forming a club. 
Y'ou can form a club of eight subscribers 
esai f, Your little boy or girl can form one. 


THE CHASTISEMENT OF M’CALLA. 
It is of very little importance to the 
public whether Cam. M< C a l l a , the indi­ 
vidual, is deprived of half his pay for three 
years and suspended from duty or not 
But it is of much importance to have the 
decision of a court-martial that a common 
sailor in Die American navy has rights 
which even a biga and mighty commander 
must respect 
It Is a m atter of notoriety that sailors in 
the navy are treated almost like convicts. 
The pay tho government allows them is 
beggarly. They are subjected to a disci­ 
pline which for rigor might befit a State 
prison. They are expected to bow low be 
lore their official superiors, 
even when 
mot 
on 
duty, 
and 
the 
first 
word 
uttered 
in 
ary 
other tone than that 
of cringing humbleness is punished by loss 
of food, or loss of liberty, or by blows. This 
is the rule. 
It may have exceptions. la 
the case of Commander M c C a lla a sailor 
was severely punished for smiling when 
reprimanded by the captain. ’‘Discipline” 
like this is as demoralizing to the emeers 
woo inflict it as to the sailors who are the 
victim* of it. 
This aristocratic and autocratic organiza­ 
tion of the navy does not belong to this age 
of the world, nor to this republic/ whose 
first principle is that all man are created 
equal. It might do for Russia, but It is out 
of place in America. 
Self-resoect and 
the democratic feeling of equality will not 
allo* the average American to enter a ser­ 
vice so conducted, hence the navy is filled 
with aliens. American citizens have no 
liking for being treated like brutes for beg­ 
garly wages. 
The chastisement of Commander MC­ 
CALLA for brutal conduct towards his sea­ 
men ought to have a tendency to make the 
sailor’s let a happier one. When this is 


done it will not be necessary to have laws 
restricting the number of foreigners that 
m »7 be employed in the navy. 


MANSIONS FOR HORSES. 


The New Y'ork Sunday World contained 
a two-column descriptive account of the 
#700,000 bani which is nearly completed 
for D. E d g a r C housh, a bachelor milhon- 
naire of Syracuse. 
The appointments and finishings of this 
horse mansion seem almost fabulous in 
their richness. The rarest imported weods, 
the most costly tapestries, and the most ele­ 
gant toilet fixtures and carvings enter into 
its construction. There are hut few palaces 
in Europe that could compare with it. 
It ie not pleasant to spoil such a beautiful 
picture by turning to others of a sadder 
Character. Nor would it be fair to say that 
all this luxury is expended for the comfort 
of horses and cattle. On the contrary its 
intent is to furnish a social resort for lovers 
of horses aud fine breeds of Stock. 
All th Is is very creditable in it* way to one 
who laves the noble horse, and takes pride 
in the development of fine types of other 
animal#. But when it is remembered that 
thousands of peor human beings in New 
York city and other large centres are com­ 
pelled to sleep nightly in dens which would 
be shunned by dogs, and many of them 
from no fault save unavoidable poverty, 
the rosewood-finished Stalls, the gilded 
chandeliers, and the elegantly designed 
mangers for these horses call up strange 
reflection*. 
For aught we know, Millionnaire C r o u se 
hail already done his duty to his feilow-men 
in the way of sanitary and comfortable ten­ 
ements for the pqpr. It is said that he in­ 
tends to donate this palatial horse mansion 
to the city terr a public library when he ie 
through with it. But. speaking generally, 
the thousands of elegant barns for horses 
and cattle, in contrast with the thousands 
of death-dealing dens for the abode of 
human twinge, is rallier a painful picture. 


SUMMER GIRL COSTUMES. 


N e w Y o r k, May 17.—Now th# inevitable 
“summer-girl” paragraphs are beginning to 
illuminate the “■oi-disant” comic papers, 
showing that the season of tennis and other 
outdoor amusements is at hand. Kedfern ie 
turning his attention to tho creating of the 
moat fascinating things in blouses and 
fancy shirts. Here are two of bis latest 
ideas in this line: 


T H E F A IR T H E O S O P H IS T . 


[Fall Stall Gazette.] 
erie care* not for th* worldly things 
That entertain th# rest of u»; 
She soars, on spiritual wings, 
Far, far above the best of us. 
r>he smiles, but yet declines to mix, 
With diffident apology. 
In mothers’ meetings, politic*, 
Lawn tennis, or theology. 


Complacent, self-possessed, and cool. 
Though curates come soliciting. 
She will not teach the Sunday school, 
hor venture district visiting. 
On church bazaars abe sots no store, 
Kor tickles our hilarity 
By singing “Ask ii p’llceman J” for 
The sacred cause of charity, 


So elevated in her mind, 
Th!* life is far too rough for her, 
And orthodoxy <■Annot find 
A hearer) good enough for her. 
She asks, and we forgive th* sin 
In charming femininity. 
She ask* to bo a Chela in 
Thibet, or the vicinity. 


Severe th* task! Yet (he ha* found 
The proper means of teaming ll; 
She Sits beside s table round 
And tries her hand at turning It. 
Severe the task! But who shall mock 
The tklfl sh* soon will get in it, 
Who sees her take a cuckoo cleek, 
And rind a cigarette In it? 


How fair the vision when she piles 
Her search by hook or crook for It! 
What depth of meaning la those eyes, 
That wander round to look for It! 
Sach quest*, I well can understand, 
May rob the time of tedium; 
So let her hold in* by the hand, 
And I will be her medium. 


L A T E S T FO R T H E W O M EN . 


B eautiful Top Boots A ffected b y th e 
Girl# of Spam. 
Among the latest European fad* is the 
wearing of top boots by ladies. The idea 
seems to hare had it* inception among the 
Spanish ladies. It was afterward adopted 
by the French, the latter having voted 
them the proper thing for driving rn T 


carts, phaetons and other carriages in which 
the ladies ocoupy the first seats. They are 
Ie up in the lightest manner possible, 
e with high heels and others with low. 
made up in the lightest manner 
SOI 
' 
Various combinations ar# used, such as 
patent leather vamps and heck, glazed kid 
tops and dark morocco legs; glazed kid 
vam» and heels, soft, smooth, brown patent- 
leather tops and glove-kid legs. The legs 
are crinkled and made ap on a smooth lin­ 
ing. so that, when new. the fulness ho desir­ 
able to the eye is as perfect as on the ordi­ 
nary leg after months of wear. The tops, 
being of smooth finish leather, are orna­ 
mented with stitching, the silk used being 
of a contrasting color. Various devices, such 
as scrolls and vines, are stitched on. 


W O U LD N ’T H U R T T H E T R A IN S, 


T ram p T eleg rap h er B ogardus and the 
R ailw ay S u p erin ten d en t. 
[Chattanooga Times.] 
Tourist Operator Bogardus. known to 
telegraph operators la every city of import­ 
ance throughout the United States, was in 
the city yesterday. ’ Bogy,” as he is famil­ 
iarly called, has travelled all over this 
country and Europe, and mostly on the con­ 
tributions of bis brother key pounders and 
the passes of persistently importuned rall- 
roa« officials. “Bogv” hasn’t dene a stroke 
of work for an interminable length of time, 
simply bei auge nomadic life is preferable. 
He was yesterday on hi* Way to Memphis. 
with the avowed intention of actually going 
to work at the key board. 
Hundreds of stories are told of “Bogy’s 
persistency in applying for railroad passes. 
The best of these is. perhaps, his importu- 
nate demands for a pass from General Mana­ 
ger Williams of the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
and Dayton road. After declining at three 
or four successive visits, Mr. Williams ln- 
dignafitly told Bogardus never to call at his 
Office again for a pass. An hour later "Bogy” 
popped his head into the general mana­ 
ger’s office and rem arked: 
"Mr. William?, I haven’t called for a pass; 
I jnst want one of your time cards. I’ve con­ 
cluded to walk, aud I want a tim ecard so as 
to keep out of the way of regular train* ” 
Mr. Williams bit his Bd to suppress an in­ 
dolent smile, and ordered his clerk to write 
out a pass for the persistent applicant. 


He W as th e M ayor, U n fo rtu n ately .’ 
[New York Star.] 
I recollect once happening to see Mr, 
Hewitt hurrying through Chambers st. on 
his way to Kingwood, when he was stopped 
by a very dirty crossing on West st. He 
looked around for a moment, and then, call­ 
ing a policeman near by, he began question­ 
ing bim in his customary imperious way as 
to why the street was not cleaned, l bs blue­ 
coated official apparently angered by hi* 
contest with the truckmen, blurted out, 
“And who in thunder are you. anyhow, that 
wants to knew?” Mr. Hewitt's manner sud 
deuiy changed as he meekly replied, "I 
have the misfortune to be mayor of New 
Y ork” 
__________________ 


A G irl’s Q ueer Fad, 
[The Epoch.] 
A young girl of the Art Students’ League, 
who looks upon a man as a great mistake, 
had until recently the most complete col­ 
lection of photographs of Mary Anderson in 
the country, in fact she owned every kind 
of a photograph that our Mary ever had 
taken. Miss Anderson was her idol; but 
when she heard of ber approaching mar­ 
riage the idol was shattered, and all the 
photographs were auctioned off by her with 
scorn in the class-room. She is now mate- 
ring a collection of .iulia Marlowe's photo­ 
graphs, and should she marry, tins youug 
woman’s faith in her own sex will be gone 
forever. 


C re a m F la n n e l B lo u s e . 
The one on the right hand is of cream 
flannel, with cuffs and tnrned-over collar of 
Venetian red cloth, braided in cream-col- 
orca braid with just a thread of gold woven 
into it. The yoke, pointed on both front#, 
bas a border band, braided to inetch. 
The other figure has a white silk shirt, 
gathered and 
with full sleeve#, with rn 
square plastron and a sort of hign bodice 
girdle of light blue and white striped wash 
silk, with a mere tracery of dark blue braid 
about the edges. 
A tennis gown is the subject of the next 
sketch. 


T en n is G ow n. 
It is composed of white tennis flannel, the 
front and sides of tho skirt in accordion 
plaits, aud the back hanging m straight 
fold#, but with a slight drapery over the 
hips and below the belt, across the front. 
The blouse bas a turned-ovffr collar, which 
slightly exposes the throat Below this is 
a bit of smocking and then a wide band 
braided with dark red. 
A wide belt of the same braiding confine# 
the fulness and gives a slender look to the 
w aist and the sleeves are also handed just 
below the elbow. 
K little hat, quite flat in 
the crown and trimmed with a large wind­ 
mill bow, Covers the head. 
After these comes the more conventional 
attire of the walking gown. 


C h e v io t W a l k i n g G o w n . 
It is a thin cheviot, a fawn-colored ground 
with narrow fines of green and brown 
running through it. Upon the right side is 
a pointed panel of green cloth, above which 
the front drapery is buttoned with large 
smoked pearl buttons, 
which 
Kedfern 
brings into use with such charming result#. 
The front of the bodice, which fastens 
invisibly at the side, is of plain green cloth, 
but the back part aud also the sleeves are of 
striped stuff: and there is just ateu o h o i 
braiding in green and browp on the collar 
and oyer the tops of the sleeves. 
K k d fb r w . 


W om en th a t M en Like. 
People who say that the masculine woman 
has the same effect on men as effeminate 
men have on women, reason with their 
brains clogged, says a woman writer. Men 
admire a man who stands straight, moves 
free, has a clear eye, healthy skin and is full 
of spirits. These very qualities are just as 
attractive in woman as they are In man. 
Women should render homage to Hercules, 
Samson, Cyclops and Goliath. Their efforts 
should be to grow robust, restless and force­ 
ful. 
__________________ 
W illin g to H eln.H er Out. 
[Tex** Siftings.] 
Wife (sobbingl—Some day you’ll find me 
lying at deatb’s do#, and then what will 
you do? 
Husband (courteously)—My dear, have 
you ever known me to be sonngallant as to 
allow a lady to open a door when I was 
present? 


Chloride cf OO Id. 
To th* Editor of The Globe: 
In answer to the querv “How to malt* chlorid* of 
gold,” take one d wt, (or 34 grain*) of Mf* gold fog, 
em it la Small pieces, put into a porcelain copsuI* rn 
small wide-month bottle wilt do just as wain, add 
one dram nitric acid C. P., taro dram* mn ria We acid 
C. P.; set in a hot water bath, stir eareftihy tin th* 
gold u thoroughly dissolved. 
Keutrftltze with 
French chalk. Add to 24 ounces of water. Th* 
solution will then b« of mi* grain strength to lh* 
ounce. The fumes arising from this will small most 
disagreeably. I hare given this formula with 34 
rtwt., br caus* it will be much easier for your cor­ 
respondent to rigor* than on the I# grain limit. H# 
can probably reduce it lf Be Uke*, bot he may daub 
the place and himself ail over with the add*, which 
will hum arid stain hts hand! it he ft not carafe!. 
s. 


Another and an Easier W ay. 
To the Editor of Th* Glob*: 
Ta make chloride of gold dissolve 17 grains of 
gold in aaua-rsgia; us* gold leaf, a* it diasolvrs 
quickly. ’J hen sprinkle in due table salty little at a 
time, and It will precipitate. This Sediment is th* 
chloride of gold, and you caa weigh your quantity 
needed on minim scale*, 
x . i i , 


should be Deed w ith Discretion. 
To Hie Editor of The Globe: 
In all probability there is no word that ha* such a 
low meaning to the public generally aa the word 
“scab.” It shook! be used with discretion, and on 
this point I chiefly speak, in th* first place, suppose 
a man receive* from #11 to #16 jwr week for a job 
which (s not a trade, and in case he should abandon 
it wontd do worse elsewhere. AS he I* trot a union 
man or does hot belong to th* K. of L., and at time 
of strike does not go out, eon he ne callet! a scab? 
There are at present such men employed who conk! 
not or would not be hired to do laboring work els* 
where cm account of cid age and poor health. Sow 
would any fair-minded man apply snob a name to 
on* of these men? on th* other hand, suppose at 
the tim* of the strike these poor wort men go out, at 
the tame time not belonging to any labor orgkrtiza 
tlon. What chance* have they, if the impending 
difficulty pan* oat 0. K„ aad the knight* win th* 
flfht, and, On returning to work, refuse to associate 
with these men whens they claim to be “scab*”? a* 
thte is a free country I believe that a man should at 
least b# allowed to USO his own judgment lh ench 
cases. 
j. t. it. 


Shooting a Don. 
Please tell me if I have a legal right to shoot a dog 
while trespassing on my grounds after notifying the 
owner to keep him off? 
n. r. u. 


You must make, within 48 hours after th# do* na* 
been on your land, oath before a justice of the 
peace, that you consider th* dog dangerous and 
have copy served on the 'owner, If the owner doe* 
not then keep th* nog at home you may kill him the 
next time yon And him on your press lies. 


Cousin* and Aunt#. 
Plea** inform me what relation my aunt’s airth! it 
to |me? Also to my child? Ale* what relation my 
aunt’s grandchildren are to me and my child? What 
can be done lawfully to a party who owes a tax of 
#8.60 for 1888 and bas nothing to pay it with? 
a. a. t. 


Tony aunt’i chad ll your comm and yosr child’* 
second cousin. Your aunt’s grandchildren ere your 
second cousins and third coneine to your children. 
He can be arrested and. put lo jail. 


Sella Salve. 
Can I manufacture and (ell a salve of my owe, 
without a license, in different States, or can author­ 
ize agent* to sell? Would I have to Bat* ll regis­ 
tered in the United State* Patent Office at Washing­ 
ton? 
w. o. 


If you employed pedler* they would need license*. 
If yon wished to protect yourself from Infringe­ 
ment* you woald need a patent. 


Th# L aat Tim#. 
If a man and wife, the ma* a eitisea of the United 
States, are travelling thfdbgh Europe and a son ie 
born to them, is that son a citizen of the United 
States, or of the country in which he wa* born? 
r>. o. o, 


Tilt* question ha* been answered at least one* a 
month for til* last three years, and will not be given 
any further attention. The ehild Would ne a citizen 
of the United States when of age. 


If T rouser* Can be M ad# to F it I 
Should F ay for Them . 
A sad B are custom tailor*; C order* a pair of 
trousers; A aad It accept order and deliver sam* 
at promised time; C returns them, saying they are 
bo Ut, when slight alteration will make them perfect. 
C wont allow A and B to do anything, even to mak­ 
ing a new pair; Wont take trousers anyway. Now, 
can C do this lawfully? What redress has A and B? 
Ought not C to be held liable for the payment of 
bill? Hew should A and B act to obtain payment? 
J. s. a. 


P referred Claims. 
Does a promissory nut* elven for merohandlee 
bought and used in a battues* by a business firm, 
and made payable to th* order of and Indorsed by 
an individual member of the firm, in oms of after 
tneolvency of caid firm become a Aret or preferred 
claim ob the real or personal property of said in­ 
dorser that he may have outside of the actual capi­ 
tal in the basinets, to the exclusion of creditors on 
open accounts against such firm? 
Scbscsibsb. 


Not a preferred claim in either oaie, but both es­ 
tate* are liable tor entire debt; but Of coat** eau 
only be collected in full. 


W idow '* R ights. 
It a man dies without a will, leaving a widow aha 
child 6 years old, can the widow be appointed ad­ 
ministratrix of hie property, and lf to will the have 
to give bond* ? Can she have the custody of her 
child ? What can she hold of the property lf the es­ 
tate consist* of #8000 ? ___ 
w. t 


tim)ow is entitled to administration, and will have 
to give bonds, She can also have eustedy of ehild. 
The widow would be entitled to ono-thlnj the per­ 
sonal estate after paying debt*. 


M ust Pay. 
A man purchases a Bible on the instalment 
plan; pays #4 at intervals. He refuses to pay any 
more, aad will not give up the goods, he eaye, until 
storage money ie paid bim on the #4, There being 
no written agreement made about storage and no 
promise to refund the money, is the company 
obliged to put aside the conditions of the lease and 
pay back the money before they can get the goods? 
How will they recover their property? 
c. r. 


He IS not entitled to etorage and mutt either pay 
or give un goods. Y’ou can bring replevin suit or 
eutt for conversion. 
______ 


R em ove T hem Your##lf. 
There is *n apple tree growing in my neighbor’* 
yard, whose huge branches loom over the roof of 
my house. I have time and again requested that 
th* branches he removed, but my request has not 
been complied with. 
A Bkadss. 


A M A R R IE D M A N 'S MOODS. 


Oh, whon from out my downy couch 
I’m roused some Sunday morning, 
To make the firs, because the "help” 
Has “skipped” without a warning; 
Or, when I’d loaf and eke invite 
My soul at home, I’m carried 
Despite myself to ohurcb, oh, then, 
I wish I wasn’t married! 


Oh, when I wake to rind my wife 
Has gone thro’ all my pockets; 
When I reoall how she discharged 
- 
Her rare rhetoric rockets 
The night before because, forsooth, 
A little later I tarried 
Among the "boys,” oh, then, I’m fain 
To wish I wasn't married! 


Oh, when ut 8pMnc, my wife bsglns 
Her forest all to muster, 
Oh, vMD with fiendish glee she falls 
Afoul ber broom and duster! 
Oh, when abe’* hard at “deaning house,” 
And every hole I* harried 
To find the dust that isn’t there, 
I wish I wasn’t married! 
But when I think of other day*— 
Of shirts without a button, 
Of socks I d—d, but couldn’t darn— 
Oh, then I wonder what on 
This earth I’d do without a wife! 
Then single life an arid 
Hare desert waste doth seem, and I 
Thank God that I am married! 
a. k, 


W orn Cut. 
[New York Sun.; 
"Before taking this place I want to ask 
about the healthfulness of It. 
is there 
muck malaria here?” 
“Well, there has been a (rood deal of it, 
but I reckon ny this time me aud my wife 
must have used it all up.” 


$10 FO R 
$3.50. 


Webster’s Dictionary 


IN 


The Most 
EVERY HOME. 


Complete 
Reprint Edition!! 


LARGE QUARTO. 8 ix ll INCHES. 1635 PAGES, 


1800 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


N O O T H E R Reprint Edition of Webster's Diction* 
ary is so C O M P L E T E as this one is; not only does this 
edition contain ajl the words that the great Noah Webster 
ever defined, but* 10,000 additional new words have been 
added to it. 
The Appendix contains much valuable mat­ 
ter that is not in the other cheap editions, such as follows! 
The Pronunciation of the principal European languages, 
Quotations, Phrases, etc., from Latin, French, Italian and 
Spanish; Mottoes of the different States in this country, 
Abbreviations, etc. 
It also contains a table of 15,000 Synonymes, i i pages 
of a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Scripture Proper Names, 
21 pages of a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Greek and Latin 
Proper Names, 47 pages of a Pronouncing Vocabulary of 
Modern Geographical Names, and 1500 Pictorial Illustra­ 
tions. 
IN A D D I T I O N to the above there is added to It a 
storehouse of individual 
facts 
and 
dates of important 
events covering more than 4100 years of the W orld’s His­ 
tory, beginning 2234 B .C .; those historical facts and dates 
are of much value and C A N N O T BE F O U N D IN A N V 
O T H E R Dictionary in the English language. 


YOU N E E D T H IS D IC T IO N A R Y , 


Y O U R W I F E A N D C H I L D R E N N E E D IT, 


AND NOW IS THE TIME TO PROCURE IT at the LOWEST PRICE. 


Ie there a m an , w om an , or student in the United States who 
can do without W ebster’s D ictio n a ry? 
I t contains over 1600 p a g e s* weighs over Q pounds, has 
1600 Illustrations, 15,000 Synonymes, and an A p p e n ­ 
dix of 10,000 New W ords. 


The copyright on the edition of Webster’s Dictionary 
that we now offer to you having expired, gives us the right 
to reproduce it. 
By means of tne Gelatine Process we are 
enabled to reproduce the work entire without a line of type 
being set. 
By this means not only do we save the cost of 
type-setting, but that of editors, writers and proof-readers. 
he above saving, combined with the extraordinary cheap? 
ening of 
paper and wonderful economy 
in 
labor 
by 
improved machinery enabling us to print ten copies in the 
same time and at the same cost that it used to take to print 
one, enables us to offer it to the public at this remarkably 
low price. 
This edition is S T R O N G L Y and H A N D S O M E L Y 
Bound, is printed on an excellent quality of book paper, 
and the press work is first class ; our aim being to present 
a volume that shall be in every respect in keeping with the 
high character of the work. 


OUR WONDERFULLY LOW PRICEI 
For Only $3.50. 


Webster’s Dictionary as described above (sent free by express or 
• 
mail) and 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE ONE YEAR 
For Only $3.50. . 


,yV- 


ANOTHER WONDERFUL OFFER! 


We will give you Webster’s Dictionary fora Club of 8 
New or Old Subscribers to THE WEEKLY 
GLOBE, and $8. 


I f you have not time to form a Club your son or 
daughter can form a Club. 
Any one can form a 
club quickly. 
Remember that THE GLOBE p ays all expenses 
of delivery of Webster’s D ictionary. 
Address 
THE W E E K L Y GLOBE, Bostons 


A M U SIN G T H E C H IL D R E N . 


Sim ple 
and 
Sucoeeaful 
F lan of a 
T ravelling M other. 
A lady starting on a long journey with 
two children, placed In her satchel some 
pieces of cardboard, scissors and lead pen­ 
cils. Alter the novelty of car riding had 
worn off, this wise woman produced her 
treasures. One child cut the cardboard into 
pieces three-quarters of au inch square, the 
other printed on each square a letter. The 
alphabet was repeated many times, . Then 
•ach formed words frem the letters and 
gave to the other to make out. In tai# 
way they amused themselves for hours. 
The mother might have taken the game 
from home with less trouble to herself, but 
well she knew there would be more satisfac­ 
tion in making it for themselves. Paper 
dolls were cut and extensive wardrobes 
fashioned from bright-colored paper that 
had been thoughtfully provided, At the 
e n d df the journey the passengers declared 
the children wonderfully well behaved, and 
wished thav might always travel with such 
happy little people- The fact was the chil­ 
dren were ordinary children, 
but their 
hours had been so pleasantly occupied there 
had been no opportunity for becoming 
weary and then disagreeable. 


A Good One on Hibbs. 
[Chicano Tribune.] 
“I got a good one on Hibbs the other day. 
He offered to bet m ea new plug hat of the 
latest style that a cow that has bees lying 
down gets up on Its hind legs first.” 
^ 
"Did you bet him?" 
"Of coarse I did.” 
"Why. you chump! You lost that bet, 
didn't yon?” 
"Certainly I did." 
“Th en I can’t see how you got a good one 
on Hibbs." 
' VV In v 
fnn tv rf it Vt A 


C IG A R E T T E CHROM OS. 


N othing B ut C ig arettes W ill be F o u n d 
in th e Boxes A fter This. 
[Xew York Star.) 
Charles Strong of Cleveland, O.. ame of 
the best known tobacco men of the Bockey# 
State, sat in the W estminster Hotel last 
night and told some new things about 
trusts. 
"The boy# are not going to have any mot# 
chromos in their cigarette boxes,” said he, 
"and perhaps that may have a tendency to 
lessen the sale of them. but I hardly believe 
ifiii 
‘ 
me 
. 
_ - _______ -h illy 
i 
explained. The big concerns all through 


it. There will hereafter be nothing ip the 
cigarette boxes but the cigaret 
selves. Why, this chance? East 


the country have come together, and pot 
long ago, at a meeting held in thus city, 
adopted a basis 
of 
agreement 
which 


under one management, and naturally at 
less expense. No pictures, chromos, prizes 
or anything of that sort are to be peddled 
out. and the saving in that respect ftlone 
will be enormous. One factory In New York 
last year spent nearly #78,000 on advert!*- 
inc and furnishing its prizes and pictures. 
The annual expenditures in this respect hi 
the large companies comprising the new 
trust amounted to nearly §500,000. Ufldei 
the new arrangement all this will he saved, 
for there will be absolutely nothing given 
to the purchasers save the box of cigar­ 
ettes.” 
"Will the cigarettes he any cheaper?” wa! 
the question that made Mr. Strong smile ai 
he quietly answered: "My dear fellow, 
trusts are not benevolent institutions. They 
work for money, and cigarettes will con­ 
tinue at the same price.” 


NEW RATES TO AGENTS* 
No matter what your occupation is, you 
can make money in spare moment# by get­ 
ting subscribers to The Weekly globe. It 
f ires the largest commission ever paid on a 
oliar weekly, bend for new rates. 
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An K aty A s sig n m e n t— fo r th e B a rb e r. 
tJnriee. I 
F arlier-B hort cut. sir? 
S tranger-N o ; I don’t w ant any hair 
taken off. 
b arber—Shave? 
S traneer—No; my beard is just rig h t to* 
day. 
Barber—Shampoo? 
Stranger Not ii I know i t 
Barber—Well, w hat do you w ant? 
Stranger—I've been detailed to w rite up 
Hie horrors of a barber sh o o te r the W htrid, 
md ai) you’re got to do is to go ahead and 
talk. 
___________________ 


T w o S im iles. 
[W elt Shore.] 
IN A REPUBLIC. 
H e-O ld Mouevbag* gave his daughter 
• 100,000 for a wedding p resent 
She—Yes; a princely g ift 
in an um pire. 
Prince 
L ittlecash-M m e. 
X 
left 
her 
nephew I,OOO,OOO francs. 
__ 
Grand D uke Laokducals—Ah! W orthy an 
Am erican m iliionnalre! 


FAMOUS BLUE STOCKINGS. 


L o v ed B abies, 
fDetroit Free Frew.] 
"I th in k I will have to return th e dog I 
bought of yon.” she said. as she called at 


Vt ll) , (IO 8 DltvuU Hit? vddJ » 
"Oh. tfifct's nothing. 
He probably took 
th e child for another dog. He will outgrow 
th a t if you give him tim e.’’ 


W illin g to S ay S o m e th in g , b u t N o t 
Baw W ood. 
[Harper’* Weekly.] 
Old lady—Is there anything you can do 
round the house if I give you a good m eal? 
T ram p—Yes, inarm ; I km lecture on W ag­ 
ner. an’ me fren’ here kin give practical 
Illustrations on der piannyforty, ef you've 
got one. 
___________________ 


L ik e a N e w sp a p e r R e p o rte r. 
[Texas Siftings.] 
F ath er-W h e n I was a boy I was a very 
different fellow from w hat you are. 
I w ent 
to bed at l l o’clock aud was up bright and 
early at 4. 
hon—It’s the other way w ith me. 
I go to 
bed bright and early at 4 and craw l out of 
bed a t l l —or later. 


P ro b a b ly H e T ook I t In te rn a lly . 
fLawrence American.] 
M anaging 
editor - W h at’s 
this, 
Mr. 
Scooper? 
Ten dollars for a m agnifying 
glass? I sent you to th e beach to w rite up 
the ladies’ bathing dresses—not to study 
natural history. 
Reporter—I kntjw it, sir: but I had to get 
the m agnifying glass to see the bathing 
dresses. 
______ 


J o h n V in d ic a te d . 
’ [Texas Siftings.] 
"O dr John is th e greatest fellow to put 
off you ever saw.” 
"He procrastinates, eh ?”' 
"Oh, dear, bo; I don’t think John would 
do anytbm g so bad ae that. He only puts 
every thing off. T hat's the worst I ever 
heard anybody say about him .” 


H is J-y o lk . 
[Lowell Mall.] 
M endicant—I’m out of work and looking 
for a job. 
, 
. 
F arm er—W hat's your trade? 
M endicant—I'm a brick layer, 
harm er 
(sympythettcally>—Now. 
ain ’t 
th at too bad? lf you could only lay eggs 
I ’d give you a job rig h t off. 


R e ad y to D ie fo r H er. 
[Lippineott’4 Magazine.] 
"De you love me as m uch as ever, dear?” 
asked Mrs. Gazzam, anxiously, 
"I should think I did,” replied Gazzam. 
‘‘Didn’t I eat two whole biscuits a t break­ 
fast th a t you m ade yourself?” 


A W a g n e r C o n c e rt A ll th e T im e. 
[Times.] 
Greenan P a rre tt-S ic k ? Of course I’m 
sick. The doctor says I’m booked for an 
attack of nervous prostration. 
T akitt C ooliey-B een working too hard? 
‘‘There are live babies in my boarding­ 
house.” 
______ .______ 


ThC C lo u d 's G erm an S ilv er L in in g . 
[Chatter.] 
"T b ere 'san ice thing about having tw o 
babies in the house.” said Sleepless. 
"YVhat 19 th a t? ” 
"They c a d i cry so loud you can’t hear the 
other.” 
____________________ 


P icn ics a re P ro v e rb ia lly D a n g e ro u s. 
[New York Herald.] 
Rules tor picnics: 
F irst-D o not take m ore than one girl. 
Second—Do not tak e any girl. 
T hird—Do not go to the Pionic. 


B e w are of W id o w s. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
Mrs. B ask ley -W h at th e m atter. H enry? 
ifou look disgusted. 
Baskley—w hy. I gave a poor widow HO 
sn the sly to buy coal w ith,% nd she d idn’t 
tell anybody. 


A H o n ey m o o n T h a t W a s R eal S ilv er. 
[Lowell Citizen.] 
Philosopher—Is m arriage a failure, do you 
think? 
M erchant—On the contrary, I have known 
m arriage to prevent a failure. A friend of 
m ine wedded an heiress, and 6he eared him 
from insolvency. 


F u r th e r E v id e n c e of S o lo m o n 's W is-. 
dom . 
[Puck.] 
M am m a (sternly)—Don’t you know th at 
the great King Solomon said, "Spare the 
rod aud spoil the child?” 
Bobby—Huh! 
B ut he didn’t say th at 
until be was growed up! 


C h ills a n d F e v e r. 
[Lowell Citizen.] 
E d—W hat do you understand by a para­ 
dox? 
Ned—Well, for instance, the m ore ice 
cream you give your girl the w arm er grows 
her affection for you. U nderstand? 


In s u r e d A g a in st B ein g C alled F a st. 
[Lowell Citizen.] 
E rnest—I m ust confess you keep th e most 
excellent tim e in the w altz of anyone I ever 
kaew . I don’t see how you can do it. 
Annabel—It’s th e easiest thing in the 
world. I wear stockings w ith ‘‘clocks” on 
them . 
____________ _ 


G en ero u s to a F a u lt. 
(Epoch. I 
"Is your husband a very generous m an?” 
"Indeed he is. You rem em ber those nice 
cigars I gave him for a birthday present? 
cd only 
i his m e 


gave I 
w ell, he sm oked only one. and gave all the 
others away to his friends.” 


A n U m p ire ’s N a rro w E so ap e. 
lEpoeh.] 
Sunday school teacher—Well, Johnny, 
What would you do if you were a m an.' 
Johnny—I’d slue de um pire Wot gave a 
i . decision agin Twirly bam de odder day. 


Washington as a Literary 
Centra 


Mrs. B u rn e tt’s M ethods a n d Spicy R ate 


F ield’s tferk sliep . 


How Mrs. Stanford Befriended a Poor 
Poetess. 


H a rd on C ad iey. 
[The Epoch.] 
"You love my dau g h ter?” 
"Passionately.” 
"W ell, knowing you as I do, I feel th a t the 
best way yeu can prove yoar love for her is 
by giving her up.” 


H e S to p p ed I t A fte r a W h ile. 
[West Shore.] 
He (newly m arried)—I wish you w ouldn’t 
call me dear while w e’re in company. 
She—W hy. Charles? 
He—Because it m akes me feel so cheap. 


[Copyrighted, ISHO.] 
W ashington, May IO.—W ashington now 
ranks w ith Boston and New York as a 
literary centre. Some of the best paying 
books in A m erican literature have been 
w ritten berOj and we have authors and 
authoresses who are growing fat on their 
royalty. 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson B urnett was here a 
short tim e auto, and I learn th a t 130,000 
copies of "L ittle Lord F auntleroy” have 
been sold in America at $2 apiece. The 
book has been translated into the French, 
th e G erm an and. I tnink. the Italian, and 
Mrs. B urnett gets a copyright on her Eng­ 
lish publications. 
She wrote "L ittle Lord F auntleroy” a t 
ber hom e in W ashington, aud I have often 
seen the long-haired, blue eyed little young­ 
ster who sat for its hercf playing in the 
W ashington streets alm ost under the feet of 
the horses, and now and then having a fight 
w ith some of til* other L ittle Lord Fanntle- 
roys of th# neighborhood. 
At th a t tuna Mrs. B urnett’s W ashington 
hom e was on I street, just next the house 
lien. Garfield owned while he was a senator. 
It was of th e plain conventional order, and 
cost abouvMOOO, A year or so ago Mrs. 
B urnett bought a house in the. fashionable 
northw est, and she now lives not far from 
B laiue’s m ansion and alm ost next door to 
th a t of Chief Justice Fuller. 
lie r bouse is a very curious three-story 
brick and brown stone, nnd it would.I judge, 
sell for $25,000 at auction. It is com fort­ 
ably furnished, and it* interiors show one of 
Mrs. B u rn ett’s fads, a passion far old ori­ 
ental rugs. Mrs. B urnett has never done 
very muoh w riting in this house, hut she 
will probably do m uoh of her future work 
in i t Among her contracts are one for a 
novel for th e New York Ledger, for which 
she is said to be offered $10,000, aud this 
does not include the right to publish the 
story as a book. 
She is an easy w riter, and uses a pencil 
rath er th an a pen. She jots down her ideas 
on odd scraps of paper, and then puts them 
together into shape. She works very bard, 
and it was overwork th a t had m ach to do 
w ith her illness, which took her to Europe. 
She would have returned to Amerioa muoh 
sooner had it not been for the accident 
w hich laid her up in London, and she has, I 
am told, several new stories in view, though 
nothing is as yet in m anuscript, 
Rho has done 
te ty 
well toff) of the 
dram atization of her books, and she is 
especially fond of the dram a. At one of the 
Garfield fairs here she appeared In costume 
w ith her tw o boys 
along 
w ith her as 
Cupids, and she form ed one ef the attrac­ 
tions of th e fair. 
" rs. B urnett wrote her first story When 


she was 15. and this was, I jndge. abont 20 
years ag a She got $20 for it from G odey’s 
Ladies’ Book, and for th e same num ber of 
words she could get $2000 today. 
-Wry. S o u th w o rth a u d H e r F o rtu n e . 
Mrs. "A lphabetical” E. D, E. N. South­ 
w orth is still grinding out m anuscript more 
valuable than though each sheet was w rit­ 
ten w ith a diam ond pen on a golden plate. 
She has w ritten som ething like 70 novels, 
and she prides herself on having w ritten 
one novel for every year of her life. She 
works here during the sum m ers a t her 
Georgetown 
home, and she grinds out 
everything w ith her own hands, W riting 
boldly with a big gold pen. 
She is the nearest a m achine of any w riter 
I know, ami she pens th e m ost Blood­ 
curdling descriptions of love and 
crim e 
w ith a sm ile on her face. It was here th at 
she began her w riting, and she w rites the 
sam e sort of stenos today th a t she did 
years ago. 
Her habits of work are to w rite alm ost 
constantly from Tuesday to Thursday night. 
Friday and Saturday sherspends in visiting, 
and on Monday she revises her proofs, 
w hich are sent to her regularly from the 
New York Ledger. She had for a tim e a 
contract with the Ledger, by which she was 
paid $10,000 a year for all th at she Wrote, 
and she probably gets a royalty in addition. 
Sttll she began her work a t $1 a colum n, 
and her first engagem ent on the Ledger 
was at $1 o a column. 
H er property here is not very valuable, 
and it is as unconventional as Mrs. South­ 
worth herself. It is a little story and a half 
cottage w ith a rude picket fence in front of 


V r m J 
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little reception 
to her very particular 
friends every Sunday night, and she is one 
bpnular women With the states­ 
m en (J. W ashington. 
C o n stan ce F e n im o re W oolson. 
i t Is not generally known th a t Constance 
Fenim or# WootSou did some of her best 
work In W ashington. It was here th at she 
wrote her novel, "A nne.” Which m ade sueh 
a h it in the H arper’s Magazine, the scenes 
of which are laid in Virginia near here, 
P art of the book was w ritten on th* grounds 
described and the rem ainder at her home 
on 
New 
\ ork av. 
W hee 
the 
book 
was completed Amos Townsend, then the 
representative from Cleveland. O., in the 
House, nailed it hp in a shee box for her. 
and sent it oil to liarn er’s. It was MDS 
Woolson’s idea th a t it would be’ published 
in boek form, b a t H arper’s used it a i a 
serial and afterw ard as a book. 
Miss Wbolson cam e from Cleveland. 
Her 
I father was one of the first iron foundry men 
of the West, and m ade cooking stoves. He 
had. however, a literary turn, and he m ar­ 
ried a niece of Fen i more Cooper. 
N o te d W i d o w * W h o W r i t e . 
The widows of tw o of Am erica’s most 
famous soldiers are turning out consider | 
able good m anuscript. These are Mrs. Gen. 
John A. Logan and Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren. 
Mrs. Dahlgren has been w riting for years, 
uuu as long ago as the days of Buchanan 
she published sketches aud poems under 
the pen nam e o f ‘‘Corinne.” She b u writ­ 
ten a num ber of spicy W ashington novels, 
and she bas a hom e in South M ountain, in 
M aryland, where she writes ghost stories and 
pens blood-curdling tales of love and long­ 
ing. She is an ardent church worker, sad 
is one of the devout Catholics of tho conn 
try. She has translated from the French a 
work on Pinx IX -and from the Spanish a 
book entitled ‘‘Catholicism . Liberalism and 
Socialism ." and for this she received tho; 
thanks of the nope. Mrs. D ahlgren owns a 
tine house in W ashington. Rue has a good 
incom e’and she lives well. 
Mal. T ucket tells me that Mrs. Logan’s 
m agazine is m aking lots of money. Its cir 
cniatioa now approaches HMMXX’ and it is 
increasing light along. Mrs. Logan brought 
back considerable literary m aterial from 
Europe during hor last sum m er’s tour, and 
she has enough reminiscenaes packed away 
Ha her brains ta m ake a book bigger 
bv her husband. Rbe 


FIGHTING TH I MODOC! 


Thrilling 
Exploits 
of a 
•Soldier 
# 


R e la tiv e s in th e Soup. 
[Chicago Time*.] 
She—Harold. I would be w illing to m arry 
you. but I don’t like your relatives. 
Ii# (earnestly)—N either do I, 


A B u sin ess T h a t F a y s. 
[New york World.] 
John D. Rockefeller, the Standard Oil 
king. was a new spaper reporter a quarter 
of a century ago. 


T oo B ad A b o u t th e T w elv e Y ears. 
I Detroit Free Fret*. J 
It has been found th a t De Lesseps was 12 
years off the tim e and $70,000,000 off the 
cost of his Panam a canal scheme. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 
That is the question. Tou ran make some 
money—more (hun you hare any idea of—by 
getting subscribers ta The Weekly Globe, 
it 
gives the largest commission ever paid on a 
dollar weekly, bend for new ratej. 


It, and w ith the paint well worn off by the 
weather. People calling at it to see the 
famed novelist often take her for a servant 
if she happens to be w orking out of doors 
am ong her dowers, and Oley can hardly be­ 
lieve th at the little sim ple old lady in calico 
is the noted m oney-m aking authoress. 
K a te F ie ld ’* W o rk sh o p . 
K ate Field is devoting all her energy to 
lier W ashington paper, and she has become 
one of the lady iiterateur-i of the capital. 
She has her regularhours of literary labor, 
and she does her work In her den a t the 
Shoreham. 
This den is one of tho prettiest little libra­ 
ries you can imagine, 
it lias a big piano, 
tw o or three m ahogany desks, several easy 
chairs and one stiff-backed one in it. it is 
on the st! IT-backed chair that Miss H ate 
doe i her work, and she lik s to work with 
her friends about her. For this reason she 
has about 20 photographs, m ost of which 
represent distinguished, men. on the shelf 
just over her Pigeon holes, and from tim e 
to tim e she looks up at these as she bites 
her pen and seeks inspiration. 
Ad dining this room is her parlor or recep­ 
tion room. which is packed w ith curios 
from the seven parts of the world. Her 
objects o Alaskan art are num erous, aud 
she bas one of the characteristic rooms of 
th e capita). 
Miss Field is said to be wel -to-do. Rho 
m ade a pile of money out ol a lucky invest­ 
m ent in telephone stock some years ago, 
and she has been very fortunate in the 
labor field. Rhe is a woman of m any parts, 
and she can talk, act aud w rite alm ost 
eaually well. H er father witoftm actor and 
a play writer, and, like. b a tte r ie had not 
a la y bone iii his whole body. 
R ate Field is very m ethodical in her 
work, and she takes very good care of R ate 
Field. Rise takes enough horseback rides 
every week to keep her digestion in good 
order and tones up her stom ach before every 
m eal w ith a glass of hot water. Rh* has a 


than th at w ritten 
ler husband. 
has gone into society but little this Winter, 
although she 
has 
been 
to 
th e W hite 
House to dinner aud has appeared at one or 
two of the bi* receptions. She dope her 
literary work at her home. C alum et Place, 
and she pens her articles herself and does 
hot dictate. It is my idea th a t sh# eodld do 
better if she used a shorthand am anuensis, 
for she talks well, and her conversation is 
always interesting enough to publish. 
S e n a to r* ’ L ite r a r y D a n tM e r* . 
One of the brightest young ladies of the 
senatorial circle is Miss Annie Laurens 
Dawes, the daughter of Senator Dawes of 
M assachusetts. Miss Dawes is a great stu­ 
dent of political economy and social soleacd. 
You would never suppose th a t her books 
were w ritten ny a woman. Rhe has a re­ 
m arkable intellect, and am ong her puo- 
lishad works is “How We Are Governed.” 
an explauatioa of the Constitution and gov­ 
ernm ent of the United States. Rha has also 
w ritten a book on “T he Modern Jew : His 
Present and F nture,” and she is one of the 
high-priced contributors to the m agazines. 
Miss Dawes is the founder of the W ednes­ 
day Morning Club, consisting of aboui JO 
young ladles, w hich is said to be the finest 
w om an's literary club in the U nited States. 
Some of her books have become standard 
authorities. 
H o w M r*, 
a t un fo rd 
B e frie n d e d 
a 
P o e t es*. 
Mrs. Senator Stanford is one of these, and 
there is no kinder-hearted wom an rn the 
U nited States than this m illionnaire’s wife. 
She does not parade her gilts, and the story 
which I here relate cam e to m e from the 
wom an whose book she published. 
This woman had considerable ability as a 
poet. Rhe wrote Republican songs, which 
were sung ail over the country during a 
num ber of 
presidential cam paigns, and 
w hatever she published was copied through­ 
out the land. T hrough her able work for 
the Republican party she got a good position 
in the Treasury D epartm ent.bul when Presi­ 
dent Cleveland cam e in she wa* removed. 
She had a large fam ily to support, and at 
the tim e of her discharge her daughter was 
very Sick. She saw Ho way in which to 
keep t ha wolf from the door except in the 
publication of ber poems. 
Rhe col meted them and sought a publisher. 
Rhe could find nene, and she received ooid 
answers everywhere. 
At last one of the editors of a W ashington 
newspaper advised her to go aud see Mr* 
Stanford, and he arranged an appointm ent 
for her. W hen the day oame she was com­ 
pelled to stay a t hom e at her sick daughter’s 
bedside, but on the following day she w ent 
to the Stanford mansion. 
It was rain­ 
ing. and the darkness of the clouds was not 
darkness of lier heart. 
mg, and the darknei 
half so black as th e < 
Mrs. Stanford’s hr 
________ _____ butler cam e to th e door 
and she told him she would like to see Mrs 
Stanford. H e replied th at she was busy and 


■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ to tak e b lr n M 
l l 
stairs. He did so and a m om ent later she 


had said th at slid did not w ant to see aay 
one 
She begged him to take her nam e up 


wa* asked up. 
The m om ent she entered the room Mrs. 
Stanford cam e to her. took her by the band, 
put her arm around her waist and led her 
over to a sofa, w here the two sat down to- 
gether. 
DDon the poetess telling the ststry 
of lier sick daughter, Mrs Stanford began 
to talk about her son. who died a few years 


[Samuel Minturn Peek, In the Home Journal.] 
Meet me where the apple blossom* blow; 
Softly now the fragrant boughs are swinging. 
Greet me when the moon begins to glow. 
* 
And in the pines the whippoorwills are singing. 
With loyal heart a-beat. 
Oh, I*ite with flying feet, 
And shame the sluggish hours that wing too slow. 
The day was long and dreary, 
My heart is worn mid weary, 
I count the laggard moments as they go, 
Love. 
• 
Oh, 
Meet me where the appl# blossoms blow. 
Meet me where the apple blossoms blow: 
Let the flouting petals flake your tresses, 
Breathing us a benison below, 
Crowning our betrothal with caresses. 
Ear In the upper deep 
The stars are now a-peep, 
The drowsy river murmurs in its flow, 
I hear its voice repenting; 
"Life's blossom-time is fleeting.” 
Ab! let us catch the flagrance ere it go. 
Love. 
Oh, 
Meet me where the apple blossoms blow! 


W ill Helped A v eig i Gen. Canby’* D eath 


— Lava Bed S tra te g y . 


Indian Yells and Taunts — Starting 
Squaws—Final Tfinmph, 


ago, She told the lady all about bim and 
in a two hours’ comversatkm gave ber ideas 
of heaven, im m ortality, love and other 
m atters called up by the death of her dear 
DOT. 
At last the poetess said: "B ut. Mrs. Stan­ 
ford, I called to see about niv book aud I 
don’t wa»t to take up your time.'* 
"Oh, th at's all right.” replied Mr*. Stan­ 
ford, and w ent on with her talk. 
At the end of another hall-hour the 
lady arose and sa id : 
"W ell, Mrs. Stanford, I don’t think I will 
trouble you further about it, and J guess I 
had better go.” 
"W hy. my dear child,” replied tile rich 
senator’s wife, "I intend to publish your 
book.” 
The wom an was so wrought up and *o 
surprised th a t she burst out crying and 
sobbed away for some tim e as though her 
heart would break. 
"How chn I ever repay you!” she said, and 
as she difrso ber tours fell upon Mrs. Rtaa- 
ford’s hand. 
"These tears repay me,” was Mrs. Stan­ 
ford’s reply, and thereupon she gave the 
woman $50 as an advance toward the pub­ 
lication of her work, and afterw ards pub­ 
lished it as she promised. 
Tile book sold well, and the woman was 
enatdeu through it to live in oom fort to her 
death, which occurred last Wister. 
Miss G rundy, J h. 


W H E R E T H E A P P L E B L O S S O M S 
B L O W . 


G oodby to th e N ap k in R ing. 
, New York I’fess.] 
From out of the wild and hoping W est 
there cam e not long ago a young man to 
dwell in the shadow of M urray hid. 
Ho 
was well introduced, and things were going 
on swim m ingly for him until the other day, 
when, in a m om ent of unpardonable igno­ 
rance, he com m itted th# solecism of sending 
a dozen napkin rings as a wedding present. 
T hat was unpardonable. At his horn* in the 
W est pooplo used napkin rings, and he 
thought them a desirable present here. 
He did not learn until too late th at such 
things have been relegated to other than 
the very beat circles: that a napkin ring 
presupposes the use of! a napkin more than 
one time, and th a t such a gift was a faux 
pas hard to overlook. Curious what little 
things one’s standing som etim es rests upon. 


id at a signal bad sunk from sig 
ive ran to the crevice wh 
I 


My first fast* of Indian fighting was on 
Nov. 20,1872. during the Modoc war. We 
were m arching forward in more or less regu­ 
lar company front when a mass of frowky 
Indian beads sprang up from a crevice in 
th e lava just to our right and fired a ragged 
volley down the line. 
A halt, a reform ing 
and a charge were productive only of con­ 
fusion. Like Roderick l)h u ’a men. the Mo- 
dces had leaped to life from barren ground. 
d sunk from sight again. 
________ Hee where thev had ap- 
eared, and not a trace of them wa* to be 
ound. And their disappearance this af ter­ 
ras a forerunner of the daily plan of 
pdOC war. 
Three m en had, been 
id in th a t sudden assault, and after 
the first futile charge these victim s, bearing 
the strange distinction of first fruits of de­ 
teat, were carefully attended. 
An hour later, as the com m and was ad­ 
vancing again, a party of Modoc* leaped 
from a ravine and ran across our front to a 
gulley, which gave them entrance again to 
the porous lava beds in whiob they had 
chosen to m ake their last staud. The com­ 
m ands, "F ront into line. m arch! Ready, 
aim. fire,” Were given with a coolness and 
precision which won obedience, and which 
romised better results than the cam paign 
d. Two India 
the men we: 
■ B L .. 
confident they could cant 
the re st; but the wounded were lifted and 
borne away in a tw inkling, and th e two dis­ 
reputable looking fellows who lay there in 
such ghastly ugliness was all the returns 
vouchsafed us for the passage at arms. 
B ut tne arm y paid dearly for th at brace of 
indians, who. according to General Crook. 
Were at last good Indians 
An hour later, aa our officers, w ith and 
w ithout com m istion, had gathered on a 
little knoil for counsel, the thicket to the 


inaliy showed. Two Indians wero killed 
outright, and the men Went forward at a 
double-quick confident they could capture 


right, and then the gray rocks to the left, 
blazed with a volley of m usketry. Two 
soldiers were killed, one of them a corporal 
who had beep, prompted th at m orning, ana 
seven were wounded. Like another dissolv­ 
ing scene, the Moaocs 
disappeared, and 
whilP we charged to the rocks, tho trees on 
the right resounded w ith taunts of cow­ 
ardice and 
S h a n ti a f D eftiH t*. 
Far away, ae the shadows lengthened, wa 
heard another brief voltey. and learned, as 
we covered o*r fallen comrades, that a lieu­ 
tenant and ID m en had been surprised on 
eur left. Every m an of them had been 
slaughtered aud scalped. 
At m idnight Donald McKay reported a re 
pulse from the Indians on his side, and, foT 
the fir*t tim e, the officers in com m and 
realized th at battles m ust be fought aud 
won before Capt. Ja ck ’s ModocB could he 
sent to a sunnier reservation, and in the face 
of th at fact they paused until January of 
the next year. w hen Gen W heaton, who 
had come up from the Presidio, took oem 
mend aud ted ttte soldiers forward again. 
The very first day of the advance was a 
great one for me. 
Forty rounds of oErt- 
ridges had been issued for the m en and the 
lift 
am m unition was loaded into a little cam p 
wagon and sent forward for distribution. 
Private Hansen of my company, who had 
th at m orning been detailed for doty as 
team ster was sitting ap on the front of tee 
cart. driving, sa d he had alm ost roached 
the sandy ridge between two veins of lava 
w here G troop and 
f the 
wa# 
ake my 
off, and 


w here O troop arid 
a company o 
14th infantry w ere lying. The wind 
blowing a gale, and as I rose to takt 
place in the line rn I hat was blown off, 
w ent trundling on its edge right toward tho 
wagon. 
I starto#vifter it on a run, and rem em ber 
as it neared the horse I Was afraid he would 
take fright at it and give Hensen trouble. 
Ju st as it reached the #agon a shot was 
fired from ail old-fashioned squirrel ride, 
som ewhere in th e neighborhood, and Hen- 
sen tum bled forward to the ground, 
It did not foT aa instant occur to m e th a t 
the snot and the fall were associated. The 
report was so light, there were so m any 
guns around and the troops were so near— 
not loo yards a w a y -th a t Indians were the 
ia#t thin* I thought of. 


As he fell his horse stopped, and IR sett tin 


arm . I snatched 
back had stepped on Je n se n ’s extend# 
arm. I snatched my black Wool hat. and 
grasping Hensen by tho shoulder, Struck 
the horse sharply on the rum p to m ake him 
1-ift T h a t F oot 
And then, beyond the wagon I saw 30 
Mottoes. They knew the am m unition wagon 
Would Pass there, abd they had crept right 
un to th e line in the honey-oombed lava, 
had chosen the right instant and shot the 
team ster, and were now rushing forward 
w ithout a cry to capture the cartridges. 
The very sight of those ogr 
ti 
oae ogr 
aces, those 


and forgetting all about 
there! Get np!’^ 
poor Hen9tu . 
The frightened horse started on a m n. and 
..is motion suggested to me th a t I co ’ I 
keep the wagon between m yself and the 
diana by driving him into camp. So I fol 


his motion suggested to me th a t I could 
>ln 
. _ 
_ .. 
____ J8m 
D I W I' 
lowed, shouting, running and w hipping him 
with my hat. till the soldiers m et us, passed 
us, and checked the Indians. 
■ ■ 
id ■■ 
I had saved the am m unition, and when 
ie men gathered around me and the richly 
den wagon. I teand m yself alm ost a hero. 
In April,1878, just a year from th e dqte of 


____tai________ 
____ 
the men gathered around rn* and tile richly 
reel 
sar 
apt 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ H H . . ib J iP iL ■ ■ ■ ■ 
commission w ent out to talk to the Modocs, 


the order to rem ove Capt. Jack ami his 
m en by force, Gen. Canby ana. the peace 


g br suasion wfcat 
by terce. Three col 
ent to the foot nills. 


w *at they 
oui Da­ 
ft!! d 


, _______ 
'n e h m 
three w hite m en as tney w alked forward, 
nearly a furlong, and m et Capt. Jack and 
bis lieutenants. 
No one aqpcipgted imine- 


in hope of seonrin 
had tailed to win 
nies of regulars w ent tot! 
the commissioners left them at a signal 
from 4 w hite flag waved bv the Indians. 
"Rest at w ill” was the order, and we were 
straying around irregularly, watching those 
y winked ten 
st Capt. J ach 
______________ 
anticipated ii 
diate danger, although Gen. Canby 
been warned again and again to trust them 
no further. He had shaken hands with the 
red men, and was sitting down on a rock 
near the council fire, when suddenly Capt. 
Jack sprang to bis leat and fired at the aged 
soldier. 
Tho ciy of horror from the troops drowned 
th e command, "Fall in I” for all eyes wero 
staring, all hearts were beating, for th at 
little group of men on a mission of peace, 
tailing with em pty hands 
and 
gaping 
wounds, as the Indians tired again and 
again. Officers and men ran forward 
W ith o u t S to p p in g to F o rm 
in line: but the distant)# was so long, rides 
so stubbornly refused to hit. and the tragedy 
of Q uaker counsel was accomplished. They 
had killed Gen. Canby and taken his scalp— 
"that good grav hair which all m en knew ” ; 
Dr. Thom as was also dead, and the drab 
garm ents of Mr. Meacham were red with 
blood from half a dozen wounds. These 
men had always been the steady apologists 
for the Modocs. even when at the end of 
March reports a t headquarters showed th a t 
SO soldiers and IO citizens bad been killed 
since autum n. 
Gen. Davis now took com m and. The con­ 
flict wag peculiar. At the sta rt the Indian 
fighters only num bered 98. 
white 2000 
soldiers were massed around them . 
Clearly the Modocs m ust be starved out; 
and after th a t feat it grew to he a capital 
offence to allow an Indian either food or 
drink. They did not try to escape from the 
lava beds: there was no biD tof surrender. 
They clung together and defied the troops 
w ith a most exasperating persistency. Rev 
erat of them bast learned enough of English 
In their long contact w ith w hite settlers to 
equip them even for irony: and their chief 
enjoym ent was a system of threats and 
taunts in faulty but vigorous Anglo-Saxon. 
There was som ething curiously ghoulish 
in this. knowing that your foe was a savage 
who spoke in grunts and pantom im es: it 
added som ew hat to the horror of the event 
to hear him call your nam e in plain English 
and beg for bread when you knew one move­ 
m ent on hum anity’s side would lead to 
butchery. 
One Sunday night the soldiers were rest­ 
ing w ithin easy ritie shot of tho stronghold 
when Capt. Jack him self sprang from a 
gully and dashed straight tow ard the line. 
A volley of m usketry greeted him , but lie 
leaped into another ravine and out of sig h t 
Rome one started forward to see if the chief 
had been hit. and had covered half the dis­ 
tance. creeping carefully, w hen a second 
Indian rose from the larth er ravine, ran 
forward and disappeared exactly as Jack 
had dona A nother and another followed, 
until half a dozen were out of sight and 
nearer to us by a hundred yards 
T h a n th e y W e re B e fo re. 
We could not Understand the plan. and 
the wnole line was ordered to creep forward 
cautiously a hundred feet. Another sim ilar 
advance succeeded, and hardly had the 
creeping soldiers found shelter from those 


they never m astered even the stipple** or­ 
ders,and cnuipanyjcoinmenders could for the 
llrst tim e handle their men in some security, 
Hut the innovation m ade life a burden to 
the buglers. 
PoorT>e\ore of Company G was standing 
a t his tent oae morning, receiving orders n 
it low speech from his captain and reoeat- 
ng them in trum pet tones to the men, when 
trifle hall struck the bell of his instrum ent, 
ocking it from his hand in the m idst of 
lit oblique, m arch!” 
ti was clear grit, though, and picked up 
the bugle to contiane the order. 
A# he 
gave longue to the first note. half a dozen 
other shots came, all from far to the front, 
the 
m arksm en being hidden 
from the 
troops and the lad was m ortally wounded. 
Advance by night was at length decided 
on as the only practical m ethod, and each 
evening tit# order was given quietly and 
passe,! along the line. ■ 


most unerring of sharpshooters when the 
distressing exultant shout came up 
the rear. 
same 
from 
As half the colum n rushed back to pro 
tect the wagons they saw the six 
sink into the earth, in the shelter of a huge 
B 


ocs 


upheaval of lava, and 
they were back in the sty, _ 
w ith hundreds of rounds of am m unition. 


I Mod 
, __ 
Of SBI . 
va m inutes later 
stronghold again, 


"W e heard th a t order to move forward a 
iyindrtd feet.” shouted Boston Charley, 
ou can’t capture Indians.” 
hni 
_____ 
It verily seem ed we could not.and the ays. 
tem of givin* com m ands by bugle alone was 
adopted. This proved a good expedient. 
Ro slight was their conception of music th at 


toch man, w ith a careful eve on the 
ground ahead, would drag his ride and roll 
a stone gently forward till the designated 
spot was reached, when little block houses 
of rock would be ereotod, and 
T h e M g h t’s V igil W en KI H eglrt. 
‘Big” Bmith, a cavalry soldier, had won a 
reputation for utter fearle-sness. and even 
the Indians exem pted 
him 
from their 
sle ep in g taunts of cowardice. All through 
that bitter tim e when women and children 
would beg the whole night through for 
food, and when our hospital was filled 
8 
’ 
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S o lu tio n of P o sitio n N o. 1607. 
By D. C ourter, Glasgow* Scotland. 
Black man on 13; kings on 16, 80; w hite 
m en on 8. a1, 25; 
k m g o n 2 4 . W hite to 
play and win. 
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W. wins 
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itll 
______IOSP! 
the sick aud wounded. "Big” Sm ith would 
w alk boldly to his block house, his Sharps 
carbine across his arm , and 
very top of its s it feet of elevation. 
clim b to tho 


Sitting there he would survey the land 
before nim, and eagerly watch for a motion 
to betray the presence of a savage. 
A 
frowsy head never lifted into sight of this 
grim Nemesis and escaped unscathed. .H e 
was it trem endous disadvantage, for what- 
ever light there was in the sky brought out 
his figure into bold relief, ana could got fail 
to make him a shining target. His only 
security was his nerve and precision. 
"I eau shoot as far and as straight as any 
of them ,” he would say, "and God help 
them when they put their heads up.” 
One night in Jaly. when particular efforts 
were directed against perm itting tho sav­ 
ages to get a drink, know ing no w ater 
Could be found in the cedi, John Anderson. 
a government team ster, was bringing an 
arm y wagon, loaded with provisions, around 
Scorpion Point, He was riding a wheeler 
and driving four span of m ules with the 
one brike lino effected by m ountaineers. 
John was ax the point most distant from 
that part of Tule lake where the J 
had usually secured their drinking l ■ _ 
and was heading across the sands to the 


UltModocs 
supply, 


Oft mo halt a m ile away. 
Suddenly a putt of smoko sprang from a 
h u to rock at the roadside, and tho off 
wheeler fell, shot through tho neck. 
A 
dozen reports followed, and the wagon was 
riddled with bullets as the frightened m ules 
broke into a run. 
Anderson shook out his long whip and 
laid It 911 the backs of his steods with no 
uncertain hand, sm iting their ear* with the 
sharper vollev of oaths known only So a 
"w hacker.” Then ho clim bed back through 
the wagon to the feed box. a t the tail gate, 
where 
HI* W in c h e s te r R ifle L ay . 
The team was plunging m adly across the 
level, dragging the fallen wheeler, and 
along the swinging sides of the great wagon 
a score of Modocs were trying to gain a hold. 
Anderson crouched in plain view in the 
rear of his wagon, letting hts leaders go 
where they would, and shooting w ith such 
skill as to save Ills freight, his team and his 
life. Bathed and angry, the savages dasned 
back again toward the beds. 
No formal orders were given, but the sol­ 
diers sprang forward w ith one accord to in- 
teroeut them. 
But a hying, howling, leap­ 
ing Indian is not an easy thing either to hit 
or to catch, and only one of the daring 
patty was taken, aside from those who had 
fallen under John Anderson’s excellent aim. 
Just as the last mad demon leaped into 
the passage to his hom e a cry of chagrin 
’ ’ of a loss 
iposiie side of th e stet 
e this band had attacked the wagon, 
rovli 
th e rest, with a dozen squaws and chi) 


from the soldiers farther back told 
on the opposite side of the stronghold. 
While this band had attacked the wagon, 
in n desperate attem pt to secure provisions, 
th e rest with a dozen squaws and children. 
had gained the lake 
They did not utter a 
sound, knowing that all 
attention was 
pointed to Scorpion Point: but lying there 
on their faces in the shallow w ater they 
wallowed great draughts of the refreshing 
iqnid, sad when they ran hack to the dens, 
mesa weaker ves 


The day ended decidedly 7n their favor. 


uaguirdsd new, these w eaker vessels of the 
Jrlbe carried1 away many a gallon el water. 


They had lost one bread-eater and had re 
freshed the entire party. 
But it was their final rally. One night 
shortly 
afterw ard 
Robonehm, 
Boston 
Charley and some others began a series of 
taunts bitterer than common. But while 
It was worse than usual, it provoked no sur­ 
prise. We rather prided ourselves on tho 
fact that nothing the Modocs could do would 
Surprise us now, 


I 


Rome squaws were raising 
_ 
oud lam entations and an 
pealing (or food fit th# dism al monotone 
th at had grown so familiar. 
Thev were quite a distance to the right of 
th e main carty, whom the converging circle 
of Soldiers had now penned into very nar­ 
row quarters, and all of them , of course, 
w ere hidden. They begged a morsel 
“ <lN*t a I,Itlle B re a d )’’ 
and tender hearts were alm ost touched 
w hen Boston Charley called out, "This child 
is dead!” 
A wail louder than ever w ent up from the 
women. 
"This child is dead,” he shouted in a 
higher key. "You dogs, you soldiers, you 
Capt. Bernard, von starved ber to death. Do 
you w ant her? Hero she is,” and he tossed 
up the um p. dead body of a child. 
"Bhoot bim .” commanded the officer in an 
undertone, but the Indian dropped from 
sight just in tim e to save his life. 
‘Give the women some bread,” beshouted. 
"D on’t starve the women. 
J hey won’t give 
it 10 the bucks. Give them some bream ” 
W hile he urged, varying his pleading 
w ith taunts, the soldiers tried to creep 
around and get a bead on him. tint no m an 
in the beds could take care of him self so 
well as this sam e Boston Charley. 
He kept up his taunts, his accusations, his 
pleadings, until m idnight, now laughing as 
he rem inded his hearers of a massacre, now 
threatening the 
brighter lights of the 
attacking carty with a horrible death. At 
intervals thereafter he would shout a de­ 
fiance. never rem aining three m inutes in 
the samo place, and finally was heard no 
more. The women had long since subsided. 
In the m orning the stronghold was de­ 
serted! 
W hite th a t ingenious chief had filled the 
ears of the arm y with rude reviling*. Cant. 
Jack had led his men through a gallery, as 
usual, right under the waiting 
line of 


R A IN B O W L A N D . 


[James Jeffrey Roche In the Pilot.] 
From the valley of morn, where teardrops hur%, 
The glittering bow of promise sprung, 
So near it wa* plain to the dullest sight, 
Sn distant no Rand could reach it quite; 
Ani over the hills and far away 
It stretched where the heights untrodden lay; 
Rut Fancy, truer of eye than Truth, 
Could see Rainbow Land from the plains of youth. 
There was gold uncounted In that fair land, 
There were shining laurels and honor* grand, 
Thore was love undying, and friendship true, 
aper the mountains bright and blue. 
Rut rough and hard was the upward climb 
On the treacherous slope of the hills of time, 
The laurels we saw from the plain below 
We missed ere we reached the lino of snow. 
And tho gold for which we greedily wrought, 
If we found at all, It was dearly bought. 
Few are the eyes that are blest to find. 
/ 
The road to the land where all are blind, 
Whyre the happiest one Is he who live* 
Alone for the happiness he glvss, 
And the ocly poor Is the wretch whose alms 
(Jo begging In vain for needy palms. 
God set it* bounds by His realm above — 
For Rainbow Land Is the laud of love. 


W h y S he M a rrie d H im . 
[Cath In Cincinnati Enquirer.] 
W e had not long ago in New York a wom­ 
an of sagacity who had lived to nearly 30 
years of age w ithout taking a husband. 8 he 
had a good character and large fortune and 
was m uch courted. The m an she finally 
selected to be her husband was in the nature 
of a surprise to many of her friends. The 
disappointed suitors concluded to get him 
down to Delmonico’s under the pretence of 
a congratulatory lunch, in order to find out 
w hat it Was is him which had captivated 
elad k . He soon found w hat they were 
a ’ter and was willing to gratify them. Said 
he: "G entlem en.! had not $1000 to my 


follows: 
24..27-A 5 . I 
16 18 
26 St 
9 . 6-b 27 24 
SO 20 
S i.. 28 


24 
IO 
20 SI 
in lo 
SI 
20 


potnt In the rear, and hart fled to the m oun­ 
tains. Some women and two half-grown 
bucks were left behind, ohty because they 
did not care to go. The escape was com­ 
plete. and painfully hum iliating. Still, they 
were out of the beds, and at a consequent 
disadvantage. 
__ 
D onarl McKay and his W arm Spring 
Indians did their best work now, For two 
days the fugitives eluded p ursuit; the third 
they turned hack again and attem pted to 
regain the lava beds. Failing in this, they 
surrendered and were carried to the guard­ 
house at K lam ath, as nnsejable a lot of 
rebels as ever were handcuffed. 
Poetry and pathos pleaded in vain for 
them . 
W hatever of leniency m ight have 
been shown was sunk in the memory of th at 
April m orning, when GeD. 
Canby was 
treacherously slain. 
. 
, 
, 
They were tried and four-C apt. Jack, 
Boston Charley, Schouchin and Hhacknasty 
Jins—#ere found guilty and hanged at 
K lam ath in October. 
The rem nant of the tribe was removed to 
the Indian reservation, w here they g rad ­ 
ually sank under a clim ate so unlike their 
own, and w here the last tracesof the Modoc 
nam e trill soon be lost forever. 
T. O. M an. 


ne: "G entlem en, I had not flout) to my 
nam e; of th a t I owed about half to my 
tailor. I had mo expectations. My busi­ 
ness did not promise 
to 
am ount 
to 
m uch. 
B ut I acqnain eel my wife, as she 
now is. w ith the fact that I had not one rel­ 
ative in the world. She saw w hat she was 
going to escape by taking a m an w ith my 
freedom, bhe m arried m e.” 


16. I I 
I .. 6 
20 .28 0-28 28 
l l . 
7 
7 - 2 
2 8 . SM 
26.. 28 
Drawn. 
A—9 Steads to samo position at finish. 
B If 27..31, black secures a draw by 
i.T 17. 
C—26. 22, 21.. 17. 22 .29, 17 14, White 
win*. 


P o sitio n No. 1608. 
By Richard Lyons, Sunderland. 
1 myth Weekly News.] 
BLACK. 
o rn mim 
rn 
r n ? rn 
rn © 
% 
rn 
rn 
rn 
m o m • r n 
r n * 
m m , 
rn 
w 
m 
l o g o 


r n 
WHTTB. 
Black to play and win. 


G am e N o. 2 4 0 3 -C ro ss. 
Played by two m em bers of the Boston 
Checker Clnb. 
» « H AI 
11..16 
23 Ii) 
8..U 
27 23 
4 
8 
28 19 
IO- 14 
19 IO 
14 23 
26.. It) 


7 14 
IO 15 
l l ..I S 
2§ . 16 
12 . It! 
24 20 
Id JO 
20 16 
2 
7 
8d.. 9(1 


1 . 1 1 
1 4 i 8 
J-1 2 1 .1 7 


a . 9 
17 14 
I.. 6 
16 IO 
T U 
IO., cl 
l l 
IG 
18 l l 
9 26 


27 23-1 2 1 .1 7 
18 27 
18 fi-*» 
81 .24 
29.. 22 
8 l l 
9 
IC 
8 
22 18 
3 12 
0 
18 _ 
_ 
24 15 
2$. .22 B. Wins 
Notes by the checker ed ito r: 
27. 21 at variation I loses; 27. 24 als* 
loses; 26 22 is the correct move for a draw. 
as dem onstrated in the following variatio n ; 
(Yar. I.) 
26 
.22 
3 lit 
20 .16 B 7 ..1 0 „ 7. 
14 
IO 
28 22 15 Ii 
9 
9 . 7 E-32 2« 
27. 
24 2(J 30 
16 12-C 
80 26 
29. 22 
28 
2d 26 22-A 9 .13 
22 
l f D 2« SO 
2 4 .2 0 
6 
JO 
12 . 8 
8 . . l l 16.. d 
IO..16 
16.. 8 
I. 
IO 
8 .. a 


Drawn. 
18..22 
a i ..17 
14. .a i 
-iM cF arlane. 
20 16 Is given in tho American D raught 
Player as a draw, bat it is a loss. 
8 
32 .17 is also safe for a draw, 
S t 20, SO 28, 22. J a is given 4s a 
draw la ‘‘Druuiaaond’s Fourth. ’ b at J. P. 
ilccii. Jr.. has shown it th be a loss. 
I) "D rum m oad's F ourth’1 give* 22. .18 as 
a draw ; this also has been dem onstrated afi 
ng move. 
_ 25 30. quite a likely appearing m o te 
at this point, would lose, as shown by the 
following play. 
BLACK. 


W HITS 
W hite to play and wiu. 
14 18 
2 1 .2 5 
26 .23 
22. 31 
81. 2? 
SU 26 
l l 
IO 
31. 28 
29 .29 
29 l a 
1 8 .1 1 
IV. wins- 
A problem w ith this ending has been pub 
lished, but the editor is unable to locate it 
Can any Of T he G lobe readers give any in 
form ation on the subjeot? 
lV4r. 2.) 
26. 22 
22 .17 
17. 14-8 21.,17 
18 23 
6.. 9 
14 .18 
1 . 6 
B. Wins. 
(Var. 9.) 
2 5. 22*4 18. 25 
29. 22 
9 .18 B. Wins. 
(Var. 4.) 
17 .13 
25 .22 
22 
IS 
29 .25 
25 .23 
18 23 
23. 26 
i e .30 
7 
IO 
IO 14 
B. wins. 


C h e ek er N ew s. 
Checkers continue to boom in and around 
Boston, notw ithstanding th at the base ball 
season is well under way. Several very 
nice oil and crayon pictures have keen 
added to the recent iunprevements m ade at 
the 
headquarters, 
and 
nome 
polished 
aatique oak card tables. The boys are try­ 
ing to pick up a few points on whist, and 
judging from the conversation between the 
hands, some of them are veterans a t this 
§ ocular am usem ent. 
Messrs. Irwin anu 
ally captained team s on ta# evening of the 
10th In st. w ith the following results! 
Irw in ----- 
B arker.... 


E . f T S f 


c d . B j f ^ r s , ( J o K n 7 \ . L o g a n , 


barrow 
H olm es.... 
I’illsbury. 
Kelly......... 
D ean........ 
Wood....... 


2 
b ailey ... 
I 
I 
G ro v er.. .. 0 
2 
Durgln.. .. 0 
J 
Dakin.. . .. I 
I 
W allace. .. 8 
I 
Puffer.... .. 2 
3 
2 
IJ 
13 
9 


0 
bailer. ... 
I 
Drawn .... 8 
I 
B a rk er... 
2 
Drawn . ... 1 
I 
Farrow 
0 
Draw* 
... f 
8 
Dakln.. 
“M arket” 
. 0 
Drawn .... 1 
3 
• 9 
Drawn . ... 1 
2 


IO 


b rise s ... 
I 


4 


D raw n.. ... I 


IO 


T O S P R I N G . 


CF. Y. flan.] 
In th* spring the schoolgirl sklppetb, th* *m*M boy 
toots his bazoo. 
” 
” 
the goslings twitter and the pigeons 
bill and coo. 
“ 
•• 
the ardent lover on th* doorstep mildly 
walls. , 
“ 
" 
the playful housedog leaves his coat 
without the tall*. 
In the spring the drummer hustles and the fakir 
spreads bls tent. 
•• 
“ 
the festive landlord chucks the rent up 
ten per cent. 
« 
« 
the flowers blossom and the bridal 
couples swarm. 
•( 
« 
the hopeful hayseed puts a mortgage 
en his farm. 
In the spring the baseball whirleth and the wabbling 
peg tops spin. 
“ 
” 
the pious angler thinks that lying Is no 
sin. 
« 
•• 
the racecourse pirate (fives you any 
odds you Uke. 
« 
N 
the downtrod workingman goes out 
upon a strike. 
In the spring the little warblers with their music All 
the glen. 
'• 
“ 
the busy housewife spank* th* boy 
and sets the hen. 
•< 
** 
the bees are humming, full of business 
are the ants. 
" 
“ 
th* average masher sports a pair of 
checkered trousers. 


A B lessin g in D isguise. 
[Detroit Free Press.] 
A citizen was passing up Macomb st. the 
other evening when a m an rushed out on 
bim from an alley and knocked him down, 
but had hardly done so before he said: 
"Really, now. I beg a thousand pardon* 
You are not the m an I was after.” 
"Bmt you hay# bunged my eye for m e.” 
said the other aa he got up. 
"Yes, but it was through a m istake.” 
"B ut w hat am I to do?” 
"Lay for seme other fellow and black his 
eye.” 
"B ut I am no fighter. I never h it any­ 
body in my life. 
When I go home w ith this 
my wife will w ant to know how it hap­ 
pened. and she won’t believe that there was 
a m istake.” 
"Lay it to the policed 
v 
"H ow ?” 
* 
% 
"W hy. say th at you were w aiting en the 
corner and a patrolm an came ap and gave 
you a w hack.” 
"By George! but th at selves the problem J 
One was around our place last Week and 
notified ber to rem ove a pail of ashes, and 
she hit bim with a tom ato can. Rbe’ll be 
lieve it qulcker’n scat, and she’s ust the 
woman to go down and blow up the superin­ 
tendent. Much obliged for your kindness, 
sir. This may be a blessing in disguise.” 


IT IS THE BEST MAGAZINE POR THE MONEY IN THE WORLD. 


Handsomely illustrated, contains complete and serial stories, Illustrated articles on travel 
Society Notes, Portraits of Prominent People, Biofpxphioal Sketches, be ides a large number of 
interesting departments carefully prepared, as Health Hints, the Mother's Page, th# Dining-Beoss, 
Recipes (tried and tested), Fashion Fancies, latest modes, series of articles en Home Dressmaking, 
Flowers and Plants, Fattoy Work, Knitting and Crocheting, with many other kindred topic#, making 
it the best msgasine in the werld for the monev, 
MRS. LOGAN, 
t he EDITOR, will contribute, In addition to editorial matter, sketches. rerotnlSrenees, personal 
recollections of public men and Women, Ac. 
JO S IA H A L L E N ’S W IF E 
Will contribute Stories. 
, A bright, fresh story from her pen—“LITTLE TOM MOONEY"— 
In *n early number. 
E M IL Y H U N T IN G T O N M IL L E R 
Will conduct a Department on Home Topics. 
JA M E S W H IT C O M B R ILEY 
Will entertain the readers with charming Dialect Poems. 
M A R Y LO W E D IC K IN S O N , 
Secretary of KIND’S DAI'dHTEKS, will talk of that Society. 
MISSES JULIET GORSON, CATHERINE OWEN, MARIA PARLOA, 
Will furnish appetizing BUD of F.tfe. 
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IO 
T he veteran Bailaynot being satisfiedw ith 
his score on this occasion tried it again on 
the 17th, w ith thejoilow in* result: 
Irwin ., 
' Trover.. 


JMT,....... 
C lark........ 
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COMMERCIAL MATTERS. 


HOSTON! SIA ll K. LTS. 


l* r o rt lin o . 
Boston, Menrtar, May IP. 
Df'TTF.H.—Die ch<Mce grades of butter are in fait 
demand at our quotations, but the market is not i i 
firm a* last week, and prl,-ee have been shaded 
owing to heavy receipt*. 
We quat*: creamery, Northern, extra, 19#20c 
V Pi; do. Western, extra, lucille; do, extra Int, 
ltt'dl7fi; de, let, 14ft10c; Franklin co., Mane.. 
extra creamery, box, IW iv 'J I. do, Dairy, extra, ltld> 
17; Vermont Dairy, extra, .. &10; do, N. V,, extra, 
I d a ..; N. Y. St vt. extra 111, 14»I ie do (to let. 
I2®l4c, Western dairy, extra let, iv <t IS, do, let, 
it),Itll; Western llfittAttoH or*amery, extra. .. «t 
ii; do, ladle-packed, extra let, lli(tl2; do. let, 
i*c, UU( latufi-^n' tvr'u, cauii anus x. t a a,, hv, xuci 
8*10. Trunk butter, 14 th or Vs th prints, extra, 
IW O ; extra 1st, 17#18o 
lh. 
Oleomargarine— No. Four: IO, 13'’ iH th; 20, LSV* 
e; 30. lA v ; BO. 12e. 
Fort Washington 
iff 
14cM)h; SO, I8Vko; 30. 13W i; BO, Iff' -J. PrtnM 
14c W ft, 
GlfErrtB.—The market on old cheese 1* cleaning 
up steadily. New cheese Is coming forward, but 
the demsnd Ie quiet. 
We quote: New t’heese New York extra, #i th, 
U (#11 (Ai do 
let. lo m io ; 
do, fids, 7(f®«; 
vermont extra, ll W) 11 V^e; 
do, 
let, lo rn lo; 
So, gds, 7#»c. Sage, I t 1.: part skims, B®8e; 
kilns, 2#3o; Ohio extra. tOV*e: Ohio Isis, 9310c. 
liverpool quotations, white, flfs od. 
FOGS.—The market is net much changed. The 
receipts continue heavy, but large quantities go Into 
cold storage so there is no accumulation. Prices are 
generally steady. 
We quote: Eastern extra, lefMAVko; do, first, 
Iflc; Vermont aud New Hampsiilre extra, 14^$# 
14o; .Michigan, extra, 14#,.. 0; Western, firsts, 
lSu'-o; Nova Scotia and N Brunswick 1st., ISVjc 
V doz: P. F„ Island, 1st., 18(#lStAc per do*. 
BEANS,—The market is quiet and w who tit notable 
change. Kneelpta are not heavy, and Yellow F.yes 
scarce and higher. 
Quotations; Pea. choice Northern hand-Ptoked, 
12.10*3.20 <tt bush; do, New Tork, hand-picked, 
small, $110!#2.1fl IU bush; do marrow, J.... (8 
2.00 >) hush; do. screened, $1.76(41.SB: do 2<ls. 
(I.OS#I-76; Medium choice, hand-picked, *2.00 
do, screened. $t.70®l.»0; Yellow Eves, 
extra, f9.9fidS3.SO; do, 2d*, $2.75®J.OO; Bed KUI 
nay* 83.r>'i«f4.nO 
DOMESTIC FlUlttS.—There I* yery lim* demand 
for giten apple*, aud the receipts, mostly russets, 
are smalt. 
Evaporated apple ll dull and firm. 
Strawberries int In small supply. 
We quote: Apples, cooking, *8.fi0®4 OO 
bbl.; 
editing apples. $4.0oafi.00; Evaporated apple, fair 
to good. 8i)»lpo; do, fancy,ll#13o; sundried,sliced 
and quartered, B#6- 
Oranberrlee, Cape Cod, $1 barrel, *6.00®12.00; 
do, V drftte, $2.80®3 OO. 
Strawberries. IHW2O0 $!qt. 
Pineapples. S'ffloo. 
VEOETABEEd —The demand for potatoes is quito 
good ami the market ll Improving. Scotch mag 
minis are lower, a wee ta are dull and the supply (a 
small. Other vegetables fairly steadv. 
We quote: Potatoes—Native, $2.25»(2.76; West­ 
ern, bulk, 
do Eastern, 7fl#$l. 
Scotch— 
Magnus, $1.60/(2.00. 
• 
Sweet potatoes—Florida, $2.60s2.76. 
Lettuce 41 do*., 60$7(k Cabbage, new, ft barrel, 
f t A0#3.00. spinach, native, 26c V bush. Onion* 
-Bermudas, V crate, *2,60. 
Squash. Marrow, $ 
bbl, f .... (til ..... Hubbard. f8.00$8.fS0. Turnip*— 
Hindu. V 'bbl. *1.60. I tallish, » doz, 60|76c. 
Dandelions, 25c 
bush. Native Rhubarb, lV%#2c 
. . 
psase, 
green, 
ithout 
material change. Cholee grades are in good request. 
Rye straw lf steady and quiet. 
We quote: Fanny, SIB no® 17,00; Choice.*..®..; 
do, fair to good 1S.OOA1S.00 Fine. *10.00® 13.00; 
Swale, SOO0M 0.OO; Poor to ordinary, *3.00® 
12.00. Kyestraw, *17.00# 18.60; do do Machine, 
|9.00®10.0Q. Oat Straw, S7.OO®7.fS0 # ton. 
O ro e e rle t. 
COFFEE.—^The ooffee quotations are ai follows: 
Java, medium brown. 26$M654o: do do fancy 
brown, .. d26c: do Timor, ,.. P24c; do Huiten- 
xorg. 24A%#26Vtei do Malang, 23u; do Tagal*. 
83Ve# . , o; do Ankola, 9t)V$.(f27oi do Holland 
baga, 28Vs.424c; Mamlhrlingg and Ayer Bangles, 
87®27V$fl; Mocha. 86#....#; Rio*, prime, alo, 
dp fair, ,.®20c; do ordinary, loc: low ordinary, 
Ifldic; 
Maracaibo, 20(0)280; Caracas. 22$23e; 
Lagnuyra, 20#21«; Costa Kick, 
Jam*1. 
ca, Sod22c; Ouateniula, 22 J24c; Mexican, 23$ 
24c; Hayti, SO®J2c: Munlla, 23c. 
FRPITSAND NUTS—Following ar# the current 
notations I 
IU un us, Louden layers, new, *2.50 9 
_.86; 
Muscatel, new, *1.89, flultana. Itftta. 
Eterne, 8V1; Valencia, nqw, TVk®#; do. Onduru, 
AlvilUiU) HE 1“ 1 ' "iw I 
viilliti W| 
iO®H. Currants, *0.60(^8.00. 
Citron, Leghorn. 
lf) (r90. Date*-Persian, new. 5®0Vkl do, farrt, 
new, 7?i 0. Figs, layers, 11®2*; do, keg, B®7. 
Prunes, Frenoh, cusp, 0®I2; do, Turk, new, .,® 
SLa’, do, bag, 3V*^3Vj. 
Lemons.Messtna, St,60® 
6.60; do Palermo. *S.60#6.(jp. 
Oranges-Florida, 
*0.OO®7.OO; 
Palermo, St 6090 00. 
Bananas- 
Rarftcoa, yellow. 61.00$i.l6; do Red, 76®86c; 
Pott Limon, *1.60#1.7B; Jamaica, No. I, ll.BU; 
8 hands, *1.10: No. 2, 7Bc. 
Walnuts, lSwlflo; 
Castlna*. OMI lo: Pecans, 10®18oi Filbert#, »»11; 
Almonds, IhiflO; 
Peanuts, hand-picked, H#8V»; 
do, Ems, 6V$®8c, 
REFINED SUGAR.-We quote: Cut-loaf, 7V,o; 
Crushed, 7*/sCi 
pulverized, (J7/*0; cubes. 6l$Ci 
powdered. OVtc; granulated, 6 I l«$0 3-l#c; Con­ 
fectioners' A, 6v»c; Standard A, M'«c; Extra C, 
6 1-lfiCi C, 47/h#Bo; yellow, 6 1-10<§5 6 10c. 
F lo u r a n i d r a in . 
FLOUR.—Following are tho current prices for 
carload lot* of flour; 
Fine Flour. *2.«0®9.SB; Superfine, *2.«6®3.35: 
“ ' .OO; Choice extras, *4.86 
Common extras, SH.80A4.00; Choice extra#, *4.86 
f e.HS; Minnesota bakers, *8.95 u 4.36; paten!#, 
. fit 
; Michigan roller, f4.®0®S.80; New 


C O R N -W e'quote: 
High mixed, 4 6 , . u 
bush; Steamer yellow, 46V*o V bush; Steamer 
mixed, 46c IR bush; ordinary, 44c V bush. 
OATS—No. I and Fanoy. ollnped. • SBH® ..o JR 
bush; standard, do, 89c; No 9, 
do, 38c; No 
3, do, 87c IR bush; reacted white, 36c ]R bush; 
No. 2 mixed, 351/k@36o; rejected mixed, 34c %) 
bush. 
F is h . 
FISH—Following are the curreut prices for the 
week past: 
Mackerel—No I, shore, *32.OO®23.OO; No. I Bay, 
- 
3 medium, 
medium, 
re.ou; po. a large, aro,w . sw. ., **,.a*3, *20.00® 
1.00; No. I, large, 824.OO028.OO 


medium, *4.?B#6.0O; 
do. N. 8. th o ti! * .... $ 
Pickled B an_k,> 4.35^5.q^fct.eo !|e|,of6 .7 5 ^ 


* alt]** 


21.60®22.00; No. 3 Bay.j*21.00; No. 2 
18.00; No. 8, ordinary, *19,00; No. 8, 
18.50; No. 3 large. $18.00: No. 2, large. 


Codfish—Dry Bank, large, *6.50® 
do, do. 
(tedium, 84.75{®6.00; do. N. 8. Shore, 
» 
- 
’ 
*4.25®6.00 - 
____ i/a.VBO; 
HJU-. ___ _ 
Haddock, *8.2893.6(1; 
Pollock, pickled, *2.50 
§ 
2,76: do, slack sailed, * ....# 2 .7 5 . 
Boneless 
ake, 4#4V 2a TR ft; 
toneless Haddock, 4Vx® 
4 s/*c: boneless Cod, Q§7. 
H ernng—Nova Scotia splits, large. *5.00: 
do 
medium, *4.60; labrador, *5.00; 
Round Shore, 
large, *3.5008.75. 
M is c e lla n e o u s . 
HIDES AND SKINS—FoUowtng are the current 
S 
rices; 
Brighton 
steers, native packer, 8 fib Vs; 
ewEngland steers, green, .. 48 : do, cow, SCJ®4c; 
do, do, bulls, .,..0 0 ; 
Salted steers, 7 # 7 Jr j , do, 
cows.OVaObfl1- ! ; bulls,4Lg®4!<4. C alfskins-deacons, 
25@40c ; 601 lbs, 70® .; 7ff9 the, 
<#80o; t*®12 
tbs, BOS ,.c; Texas, dry salted. 0 W |7 : Tex flint 
rough, OSO1®; Texas kips, ..@ 10; Buenos Ayres, 
t o s s ; Rio Grande, 11@1GA; Montevideo, lSf*.® 
14; Cordova, 13»/*@T4; Rio Grande kips 
@12; 
Sierra Leone, 12: Biesao A Gambia. 9®IO; Zan­ 
zibar hides. 8V2@9> Tametlve, 8#8V$: Dry Chinas, 
10V»@12. 
SEEDS.—We quote as f o l l o w s Clover, West, 
7V4@7*4C 
lb; do, North, 7V*@8; 
do, white, 
16 of 18; do, Alsike, lO W f U ; do. Lucerne, .. @> 
17; Red Yep, West, 
sack, *1.6091.75; do, Jer 
sey, *2.O0#2.IO) R. I,, bent. $ l.r 
‘ 
" 
dan, 7 5 « Soc; 
Gold 
MUlef, 
8 
Millet, 75®HOe: Orchard, V bush J 
Grass, * 1.85 «1.30 ft bush; Timothy, West, s i ,bo 
@1.70 ti bush: do, Norlli, * l.7 0 # l 
American flaxseed. *2.00@2.26. 


it. .Cl 
common 
Blue 
ilY ’5@1 
Shy. tv 
1.35 ft bush: 


SALT—Quotations are as follows: 
Liverpool, In 
bond, hhd, fl.00@ 1.16; do, duty paid. *1.40# 
1..55: U. A W’th'ns, *1.35®1.50; Liverpool, o. f„ 
85e@ fl.00; Cadiz, in bond, $ 1 .8 7 '$ ® .., Trapani, 
bond, *2.00; Turk’s Island, hhd., *2.2592.40, 
S TAR* 'Ii—The quotations for starch ar*: Potato 
starch, 4® 4 Vie; Corn starch, 2 A sc; Wheat starch, 
4Vk@6V*e. 
TOBACCO.—We quote: Uavaua wrapper*!,*3.50 


U'Vec: t 
do, binders, 12 y id ; do, 
Mass fill, 6@8; do, binders, 
25; do, ta u wrappers, 28#25 


, teed fill, 6 # 8 ; Conn and 
der*, 12(0.1 f ; do, gds, 18* 
@26; de, Hoe wrapper i, 33 


g'*5; Penn wrappers, 20®40; do, fillers. 10® 26; 
■■iinitttnt wrap* 81.80*5 J6, 


>Ofi.-The receipts of we«Ji the past week were 
74ol 
bales 
domestic and 2*18 bale* 
foreign, 
against ’,931 hales domestic and 499a bales for­ 
eign last week, and 4833 bales domestic and 8712 
bales foreign for »be corresponding week in ISM . 


W A T E R T O W N C A T T L E M A R R E T , 


Arrivals^® live stock at Brlehton and W atertown 
for the week ending Friday, May 26, 1890: 
Eastern cattle, 88; Western cattle, 4437; North- 
arn cattle, 306. 
Total, 4840. 
. 
Western sheep and lambs, 7806; Northern sheep 
ami lambs, 1270; 
Eastern sheep and lamb#. —. 
Total, 9145. 
Swine, 12,002. 
Veals, 2729. 
Horses, 911. 
Prices of Northern and Eastern beef cattle per 
hundred pounds, dressed weight, ranged from *4.00 
to *n.60. 
Price* lier 
IOO lbs, live weight, ranged from 
*2.00 to *4 15 
Prices of Western beef cattle per hundred pounds 
live weight, ranged from *8.80 to *5.60. 
Plucks o r m oas, v allow, skins. *c. 
Cents! 
Brighton hides. HVX'j 
Brighton tall‘w.4 
u 
Country hides...5 
(j 
Country tali’w . 3 
» 
Calfskins........ 6 
I 


lib .1 


Lambskins... 
Datryakin*.-. 
Woolskin*... 


Each, 
too® * ... . 
JV1 ? ! & £ 
5 0 c li.0 0 


T H M 
B O S T O N 
S T O C K 
M A R K U T . 


L a te st U u o ta tio n s ...........................3 F . M. 


Aflniston City... 
A spinw all............ 
Boothbay............ 
Boston................. 
boston W Power 
B oylston................ 
Brookline............ 
Cam pobello..... 
Cutler................. 
East Boston....... 
Frenohin’n’s B y 
L am oine.............. 
Maverick............ 
Newport............. 
Petit M enan.... 
Payson. 
. 
Penobscot. Bay.. 
Dan Diego......... 
Sullivanliar bor 


LAND STOCKS. 
-— May 17- 
Btd. 
60 
9 
.86 
UA 
BH 
B'S 
6 Vs 
i Va 
4 
6*4 
.70 
2'ti 
2* 


Askoi 
a t 
av* 
.60 
8 
7 


,— May 1 8 - s 
Bld, 


24I ‘ta 
fiw.impscott.... 
SI# 
Topeka... 
5 Vs 
West E n d ,...,.. "AV* 
W inter Harbor. 
— 
W inthrop 
I Vk 
W ollaston....... 
— 


r f 
.7 


e n 


2 


t * 
721* 


$ai# 


2 
S4V4 
2 


8 
.lo2I 


.3$ 


644 
80I Vs 


4 
6V4 
L 
alg 
mDA 
24 
I 18-10 
8 


* ? £ 
> 


Asked. 
00 Vs 
9 '* 
.50V* 
■ S*# 


Th 
ava 


I 
S3 
70 


RAILROAD STOCKS. 
48'-$ 
SH 
Atch, Ton A S F 
Atlantic A Pac.. 
Boston A Alb .. 
— 
Boston A Lowell 17* 
Bo* A Maine*.. 
— 
Boston A Prov. SRO 
Boston, B H A I . 185V* 
Cal Southern.... 
Central Ma** .. 
Cent’Al Mas*pf. 
Cheshire prer. . 
Ch!, B urdt Nor. 
Chi. Bin A Q. . . 
Chi A W M idi.. 
Cia, San A (Nev. 
('lev i Canton. 
ClevA Can prof 
Col, 3pr A Ind.. 


to 
30 


40 
lo a n 
43 


IO 
Conn A Pass. .. Ito V i 
Let, EAN prof. 30 
E a ste rn ......... 159 
Eastern p re!... 1*3 
Fltchbitig uref. 91 
Flint &P Mara. 
— 
F lin t* PM of. 
- 
K C . M B B l r . . 
- 
Louisv® Evans 
Mexican Cen... 
K r i l l F ag .. 
4 
NY A N E prof. l l 
Old Colony 
178V$ 
Oregon 8 Line.. 
0D/4 
Port, Saco A P 
f t . Ut Fall* A C 
7V% 


490 
220 


19 
UM* 
80% 
114 


2»Vk 


27% 
HO 


161 
149 
91 Vs 
37’ 4 
103% 


■PNI 
0 
919 
174 


200 
156% 


la 's 
86% 


40 
108% 
4 4 % 
20 Va 


SO 
IRO 


“o ft 
220 


89% 
61% 
6lt 
III 
IS 


61% 


8% 
76 
8 
67% 
t 
utland......... 
7*i 
Hiland pro f... 
74 
Summit Branch 
7% 
Union Paclfjo.. 07% 
Vermo’t A Mats 140 
— 
West End coin. 
lh* 
West End prof, 
87 
— 
Wisconsin Cen. 
395$ 
32% 
Wis Cen pre f.. « — 
— 
Wore. NARoch 
— 
— 
MININO STOCKS. 


46 


29 
BIV* 
120 
61 
IS I 
156 


•J* 


t i * 
82% 
185 


Allouez.......... 
A rn o ld ............ 
A tlantic............ 
B onanza............. 
Boston A Mont 
Butte® Boston, 
Calumet® Hee* 300 
Catalpa..................SO 
C entral........... 
Cen’enmal.... 
P u n k in ... 


e n 


aovs 


58% 
81% 


16 
87 Va 


F ran k lin ....... 
H uron.............. 
K e a rsarg e... . 
N apa.............. . 
National 
S. 
Osceola............ 
Pontiac............ 
Quincy. 
■Santa Fi 
"anta F e........... 
Tam arack......... 


Atchison 4 s .... 
Atchison Ina... 
Mexlc’ii Cen 4s 
Alex C 1st loc Ss 
Mexi’ou Ce inc. 
WI* Cen let 5s. 
WU Ceil In c.... 


188% 
22 
T 
37% 
.20 


.85 
164% 


0% 
.90 


SOI 
ft* 
<76 


4% 
22% 
BV* 
2 
38 


97 
• 67% 
185 


6% 


20 
.80 
65% 
22% 
803 
.3016 
34 


” % 
M 
j>% 


37% 
.20 
96 
.07% 
180 
BONDS. 
86% 
86 
09% 
69% 
— 
74 
41% 
43 
29% 
- 


88% 
88% 


f&t 
74 
43 
30 
99 
88 
TKLKFHONK STOCKS. 
American Bell. 338 
235 
287% 
Erie*................... 41 
43 
44, 
Mexican 
1.15 
1.25 
1.17% 
New England.. 
50% 
52% 
61 
Tropical 
1% 
1% 
1 % 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Eastman Car H 
2 
Edison Ph DOU 
4 
Camion Bt Her. 
34 
Pullin’nP alC ar 199 
Reece Button H 21 
SiouxC'y SY’U. 90 


av* 
4% 
35 


IOO 


2% 


34V* 
198 
91% 
90 


IOO 


30 
11% 


101 


9 IV* 
103 


29 
29% 
, 1 ! " 


‘IS S 


10 
76 


«7% 


es 


0% 
Si 
.90 
66% 
305 


10% 
SS 
.76 
17% 
aa 
s h 
ri 
.70 
ISO 


80 
0 9 % 
74% 
4 8 % 


5 8 '4 


290 
4 4% 
1.25 
T% 


2% 
4* 
IOO 
UNLISTED STOCKS, 
34 V* 
49 
Am Cotton OU.. 
Bay State Gas.. ■ 
Burton 3tk Car 
3 
Burton s C prof 
8 
Chi, Bos® Elver HO 
Kurou’nW'eld’g 120 
Fort Wayne El 
Illinois S teel... 
Nit Desert A E S 
Nat Lead Trust. 
Sugar T ru st.... 
Th-Hoiu Else.. 
Th-Hont El pref 
Th-W elding.,.. 
W est’ghouse El 
Wfonlsisaei.... 


*Ex-dividsnd. 


T h e S w eet G irl D ru m m er. 
A Pittsburg drum m er w est into • Cleve 
land shop to talk steam engines to th# pro- 
prietor. A pretty little wom an entered a t 
the same time* and the drum mer, supposing 
it was the proprietor’* daughter, stepped 
aside and allowed her to pass. 
He w as 
amazed when she opened th e cop versation 
by in miry after the health of his steam 
gauges, and tie nearly had a vt toke of 
apoplexy when she took an order for a lot of 
steam fixtures. 
She sm iled on th e o th er 
drum m er as she tripped out. ana m ade him 
w ish he was dead. 


S he G ot O nly O ne F ro m H im . 
I America.] 
Dashley—You don't look pleased a t 
rem ark I m ane just now. 
.Miss Spindle (old and u*Iy)—No. I d< 
com plim ents. 
Dashley 
Com plim ents are liko ol 
you know. A fter you bay# tried three, 
will like them , 
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PHILOSOPHY OF DREAMS. 


Villous That Have Never 
Been Fully Explained. 


T h Friitir'i Rightnire 
PiM icttUi 


Ere with the Paper Ail lo Pi, 


6 trin e * Stories of Dreams That Hare 


Been Verified by Careful Men. 


rHnnrt.tr> Kin; In New H 0 U 4 Magarin*-) 
Them are two mattern in respect to whloh 
I nm mire I shall never be able to cease from 
dreaming while I live, writing on the sub­ 
ject of dreams. Ths one which most dis­ 
turbs me is that of nrintin*; and sow, for 
over half a cantmry since I quit that busi­ 
ness. I m ar say. without exaggeration, that 
hardly a month has passed in which I have 
not dreamed about it. It usually occurs when 
I sm overfatigued, or when from other 
cause I am net feeling well. I should pre­ 
mise that during about eight years of my 
boyhood .having commenced business before 
I was 19. I was the publisher, and for six 
yesrs of the lime the editor, of a weekly 
newspaper. My labor the larger partof this 
tim e w-as not only severe, but I encountered 
violent opposition from a section of my 
own political party, which 
sought by 
most untair means to crush 
me. 
In 
spite of all this my paper was regu­ 
larly Issued, never once failing 
to an 
pear on the promised day of publication. 
Kow, what is also singular about this dream 
is th a t although not always the same in its 
details, it is invariably attended with more 
or less of trouble and failure. Oftener than 
otherwise my editorials are not ready in 
tim e; I am behind in getting the types set; 
in making un the forms they are thrown 
in to pi, or there is some other vexatious 
thing that oomes to disturb me, and I do 
not remember to have succeeded more than 
once or twice in getting nay paper off. 
Generally I am so much harassed that I 
•wake, glad to find it “ail a dream.” 
The other m atter relates to my life in the 
post office department. These dreams are 
generally not quite so unpleasant; but they 
liers likewise pursued me at frequent in­ 
tervals ever since. and. in fact, before I left 
that departm ent They usually take shape 
in the fear that when absent on leave I had 
o v er staid my time, or that ic some other 
way I might have fallen short of my whole 
(official duty. 
Carlyle relates that when "a very little 
thing.” anxious to learn, .lane Welch, who 
afterward became his wife, would sit up 
half the night over her lessons. One day 
she had been greatly perplexed by a prob­ 
lem in Euclid which she could not solve. 
At last she went to led. and in a dream got 
no and did it and went to bed again. In the 
meantime she had no consciousness of her 
dream, but on looking at her slate there was 
the problem solved. 
It is a well attested fact that our dreams 
are sometimes caused by our sensations. It 
is related of an English soldier that, so sus­ 
ceptible was he to audible 
impressions 
while asleep, his companions could make 
him dream what 
they 
pleased- 
They 
amused themselves by leading him in his 
dreams into some frightful difficulty and 
watching his efforts to extricate himself— 
sometimes inducing him to lielieve that a 
shark was in close pursuit of him ; at others 
that he was suspended only bv a thread 
from the pro.ecting olitfs of a fearful 
precipice, and again that he had given of­ 
fence to some person aud must fight a duel. 
Thus on one occasion they caused him to 
go through the whole process el a duel from 
the preliminary arrangements to the firing 
of the pistol, which they put into his hands 
and the report of which awoke him. 
A well-authenticated and very remark­ 
able instance of the fulfilment of adream 
took place at Kennebunk, Me., in 184,2. A 
new. stanch bark, called the Isadora, was 
ready, with a select crew, to sail for New 
Orleans, when one of the crew went to the 
captain and asked to be released. On being 
pressed for his reason be said he baa 
dreamed thai the bark was driven ashoreon 
Bald Head cliff, and that every man on 
hoard perished. His friends tried to laugh 
him out of it. but it was impossible for him 
to dispel the terrible vision from his mind. 
Be had enlisted, however, and the captain 
insisted on his keeping bis engagement 
The night before tho vessel was to sail he 
dreamed the same dream again. and. keep­ 
ing out of the way, the captain was obliged 
to sail without him. Within 24 hours, the 
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rst night atter she put to sea. the good 
ark Isadora encountered a terrible jrale 
and blinding snowstorm. She was driven 
upon the dangerous cliff, liecame a total 
wreck and every soul on board was lost. 
Closely s'lied to simple dreamland is the 
still more ./sterious state of somnambu­ 
lism. In the one case it is usually thought 
without action, while in the other it is giving 
action to thought. Somnambulism. I imag­ 
ine is not very uncommon. Many remark­ 
able instances are recorded. One is that of a 
man on the coast of Ireland who left bis 
house one night at 12 o’clock, walked over a 
difficult and dangerous road a distance of two 
miles, and was discovered two hour# after­ 
ward disporting himself in the water IOO 
yards from the shore. On going to him with 
a boat he was found to be asleep, and was 
with difficulty persuaded that be was not in 
bed. 
An instance equally singular was that of 
a sailor-one of Cue crew of the schooner 
Bea Breeze, at anchor in the harbor of New 
Gloucester, Mass., on the night of July ie. 
1881. He aro'-e from his berth in a state of 
somnambulism, went ou board of another 
schooner lying alongside, and leaped into 
the dock. The splash was heard by parties 
in the vicinity, and he was rescued in an 
exhausted condition and replaced in his 
perth. When he awoke next morning be 
bad no recollection whatever of his invol­ 
untary bath 
and 
narrow escape 
from 
drowning. 
Of the many accounts I have collected I 
will give only one more 
For this t. onerous- 
man Nelson Langley of Maine is my chief 
authority. On a certain night, in 1870. a 
Hrs occurred in hie neighboring town of 
North Turner, when Mrs. Albert Wiuship 
aroused Mr. Winship and said: 
“Husband. Mr. Starbird’s boyse is all on 
Brei Hurry up.” 
He dressed himseM quickly, and with 
buckets ran to the tire and did valiant ser­ 
vice in saving surrounding buildings. Re­ 
turning home, he went quietly to bcd. The 
next morning he complained of feeling 
lam s and much exhausted. 
“Well you mav,” said his wife, “after 
Working so hard at the fire last night.’’ 
' W hat do you mean?” ho inquired 
“ Why. you worked like a hero saving the 
building round the fStarbird house.” 
He looked dazed for an instant, then took 
bis hat, looked oyer ths premises and came 
back. 
“ Well, Marcia, the buildings are surely 
gone. but I never would have believed even 
TOU in saying I went to a lire last night had 
.they not been destroyed. I don’t know a 
Sh mg about it!” 
He had been through all the excitement 
in a state of somnambulism, without being 
•wakened. 
In order to test the i orrectness of this 
story I wrote to tne postmaster of North 
Turner, who answered me that it was sub­ 
stantially correct—that he was with Win- 
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‘ in at the fire, and that the latter told him 
e next morning that he could recollect 
nothing of the events of the previous night. 
I will conclude w th the relation of two 
eases of trauce. or suspension of animation 
S 
ow published for the first time. In the 
rat we have the experience of one of my 
own relatives, a devoted Christian who died 
i 


aanr years ago. I received the account from 
nr own lips. (>n a certain occasion she was 
eriously indisposed, and. being obliged to 
ubmit to a surgical operation, she Instantly 
Swooned, 
and 
was 
to 
all 
appear­ 
ance In the 
embrace 
of 
death. 
Her 
friends present thought her dead ; but after 
• •bort time she revived and lived many 
years afterward. When she swooned it ap­ 
peared to ber that she was sudaenly trans­ 
ported to the margin of a serene lake, envi­ 
roned by the most beautiful scenery. 
A p ­ 
proaching ber on the water she saw in a 
boat two persons clothed entirely in white. 
Elbe was given to understand thatihey were 
coming to receive her, and was about re­ 
signing herself to their care when, reviving 
under the means used for ber restoration. 
J 


he opened her eves upon earth again, to the 
av of tne anxious friends around her. She 
was not at a1! credulous, but a woman of 
•xceilent common sense; yet from this time 
p i the day of her death she believed that 
when the final summons came she would be 
received by the white-robed boatmen 
The other somewhat similar 
instance 
comes to me from an intelligent and relia- 
*ble gentleman of my acquaintance, woo re­ 
ceived bis information from the pe rson who 
was the subject of the trance described. A 
respectable old gentleman in one of the 
Eastern States had been long living a wid­ 
ower. and he was so sorrowful at the loss 
of 
nearly 
all 
of 
his 
old 
friends 
th at 
he 
felt 
himself 
more 
nearly 
•Hied 
to 
the 
world 
of 
spirits 
than 
to tbia 
Suddenly, one morning as he 
was looking out of the window of his bed­ 
room. things began to present a strange an- 
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rance, and he threw himself upon his 
. where, at the hoar of breakfast, he was 
ad in a state of insensibility. It was 
ut lour hours before medical aid could 
procured, and just before the physi­ 
cian arrived he awake to life, aud soon 
regained his usual health. He also believed 
that while in thin trauce he visited the 
world 
of 
spiri s. 
on 
his 
entrance 
into which he said he met his wife in a1) 


her virgin loveliness, in company with oth­ 
ers he had known here. Spread out before 
bim was a landscape enchantingly beauti­ 
ful : he had passed safely through the dark 
valley of death and was filled with inex­ 
pressible 
joy 
and 
thanksgiving. 
He 
walked and 
conversed with 
his 
wife 
and 
celestial 
associates. 
who 
told 
him 
he would 
return 
to 
the 
lower 
world, hut would ere long rejoin them in 
happiness eternal. The thought of return­ 
ing to the uatural world wa# painful to 
him. for he wished never more to leave 
them. But in a moment the separation 
took place and he again found himself in 
the tenement of mortality. He fully be­ 
lieved that on his final entrance to th e 
silent land his reception would be only a 
repetition of that already so vividly im ­ 
pressed upon his mind. 


PLEASING A CHILD. 


It Tgkes So Little to Make Him Happy, 
Particularly When the Church Clock 
is Chiming H alf-Past Three. 
’Morris VT nit* in Detroit Free Press.! 
“It takes so little to make a child happy 
that it is a pity. in a world full of sunshine 
and pleasant things, that there should be 
any wistful faces, empty hands or lonely 
young hearts.'’ 
I found these words in an old newspaper the 
other day. They were headed "A Sermon in 
Five Lines, “and they came home to me with 
all the force of a personal appeal. 
“It takes so little to make a child happy.” 
How many times I had seen the most triv­ 
ial incident lift my own little boy into the 
very ecstaoy of happiness. 
How often 
would some simple gift or a soug or a story 
chase tho tears from his eyes and bring the 
bright smiles to his face. 
And yet. I 
thought with a pang of regret, now many 
times I had chided him needlessly: how 
many times I had refused to exert myself at 
all for his sake. That very night he had 
gone to bed with a heavy heart because I 
would not romp with him. I was too tired, 
I said. 
I stepped into the boy’s room before I 
went to bed that night, and passing my 
hand over his flaxen hair as ne lay asleep. I 
resolved that in the future I would bs a bet­ 
ter father to him. 
“It is a pity that there should be any wist 
ful faoes. empty bands or lonely young 
hearts.” I thought, as I dropped asleep. I 
remember that later in the night I was 


I saw that I had approached too near to 
some belting. My beard had been caught 
and I was frantically trying to extricate my­ 
self when I awoke. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
“Hello, papa.” said a voice beside my bed 
in the darkness. 
. . . . , 
. 
"Let go of papa s whiskers." I cried. 
hat 
on earth are you doing in here anyway, 
Dick?” I continued, sitting up. 
“Dick wants Dick’s animals,” was the an- 


*'"nick wants to go back to bed.” said I. 
“and quick, too:” and I carried bino into 
his little room and placed him on the bed. 
"Dick wants Dick’s a a-animals.” 
“You don’t w ant 
’ 
W11„ „ 
„ 
“It takes so little to make a child happy.” 
The words came to my mind and dispelled 
all my annoyance at once. I lighted the 
gas, turned It down quite low. fished out 
Noah’s ark from under the bed and placed 
it beside the boy. "All right.” I said cheer­ 
fully. "you may take them, but be very 
quiet and don’t wake your baby brother.” 
Then I kissed him and went back to my 
own bed again. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
I was almost asleep when I heard a patter- 
lug of feet and a subdued voice saying: 
‘•Dick wants papa to find the elephant ” 
"I wouldn’t mind about the elephant 
now.” said I 
"Dick wants—’ 
I arose and found the elephant 
"Now Dick.” I said. you must keep quiet 
and lei papa sleep.” 
^ 
„ 
“ Want papa to make Prancer stand up." 
He was trying to make a three-legged 
horse stand alone on the counterpane. 
“Will you go to sleep if I make him stand 
up for you?” I asked. 
“Yes. papa." 
“Right away?” 
"Yes. papa.” 
I made Prancer staad erect by bracing 
Noah against his off hind quarter. 
“There,” said I. "now lie down. Dick." 
"W ant papa to make all the animals 
stand vip.’ 
"Dick.” said I. impressively, "it is night. 
Tne animals are all asleep and don’t want 
to stand up. You must lie down and let 
papa go to bed.” 
;7£)ick_want* to see the moon.” . 
_ 
Dickie.” I said. coaxingly, "it you 
ill stop talking and not wake your little 
baby brother— 
"Dick wants little baby buzzer to get up 
and shave.” 
Not a word was spoken after that. Quietly 
but firmly I laid him down and drew the 
blanket over him. J turned out the gas and 
taking a long step to clear the stray animals 
I made my way back to my own room. 
? 


Three minutes later I knew from his regu­ 
ar breathing that Dick was asleep, and if I 
remember rightly I didn’t care much at the 
time whether he had a wistful face and 
empty band, alonely young heart or not 


A M A ID E N ’S SO LILO Q U Y . 


WOMEN WRO LOST CROWNS 


Napoleon Once Rejected by 
a Wealthy Widow. 


Gueral Boriadrttt’s Htptlesi Live fir 


a Biantifol Yiuig Girl. 


Sh* Wa* a Decrepit Drudge When He 


Had Beoome King of Sweden. 


W h at She Fancied was in th e Box 
and W h a t was B eally There. 
* 
[Life.] 
Here he comes! 
How handsome he is. and what a grace­ 
ful walk. He wears bis eyeglass like an 
Apollo. 
I wonder what he is coming for at this 
time of the day ? It cannot be a call, so it 
must be an errand—probably wants me to 
go to a matinee. 
ITI object of course, but will finally con­ 
sent. I really do want to see the opera 
again, especially when I can talk to bim 
through the dull parts. 
-No. he is carrying a parcel. 
Looks like candy or flowers, and what a 
lot! I wonder if he will want to see me. or 
will merely leave them. 
Ah! he is leaving them. He smiles and 
looks embarrassed. I know he lores me or 
it would not affect him that way. 
He is gone! Here. Jane, bring them tome 
at once. What a large box? Flowers or 
candy? I must open it ouick and find out. 
Never mind the knot, break the string. 
Pshaw! mv rubbers. I left them in the 
dressing-room last night 
How mean people are! He does not love 
me or he would Have brought them in a 
smaller box. 


F em inine C leverness. 
‘‘•nab.” In PhiladelphiaTime,.] 
What is really a clever woman? 
A clever woman is one who looketh well 
after the ways of her own household. 
A clever woman is one who undertakes 
nothing that she does not understand. 
A clever woman is one who is mistress of 
tact, and knows how to make the social 
wheels run smoothly. 
A clever woman is one who makes the 
other woman think herself the cleverest. 
A clever woman is one who acts fixe hot 
water on tea; she brings the sweetness and 
strength out of everybody else. 
A clever woman is one who always makes 
the best of any situation. 
A clever woman is one whose ability is 
never unpleasantly felt by the rest of ‘the 
world. 
Aolever woman is one who acknowledges 
her neighb r’s right to live, who doesn’t he- 
hove that she aloue is the motive power of 
th© world. 
A clever woman is the one who is at ease 
in any place and among any people. 
A clever womnnjs the woma*. my friend, 
that you and I should want for a guide 
counsellor and friend. 


An H um ble Follower. 
[Terre Haute Express.] 
Mr. Simmons-b o your son is in the min­ 
istry? I suppose you are quite proud of 
haviag a son who is an humble follower of 
the Saviour. 
Mr. Willets—I should say I ain proud 
Why, he is making no Jess than $4600 a 
year now. with good prospects of an ad­ 
vance next season 


Two W ays of Looking at It. 
[Somerville Journal.] 
Duff—Gruff has made a big fortune. I 
hear. 
B luff-Yes, Gruff always was a lucky dog. 
Duff—And they tell me you’ve done pretty 
well yourself, old man. 
Bluff (modestly)—Well—yes-so-so. I tell 
you what it is. Duff, well-directed, intelll 
gent effort always pays. 


No A ssistance. 
[Puck. 
Scene, the club, at 5 p. rn. 
Cholly 'meditatively)—By Jove! I wish I 
knew what Kitty Keene would say if I 
should ask her to marry me. 
Holly (witn a tone of bitter reminiscence) 
—I could tell you what she 6aid to me when 
I did. if it would help you any. old foliar! 


T h at Joke Again. 
[New York Sun.] 
"Four hundred and twenty two,” yelled 
the elevator boy. 
"What is?” asked the passenger. 
'“You are! You ars the 422<i man to ask 
me this week if my life isn’t full of ups and 
downs. Ask it again. I like it!” 


Chambers’ Journal. J 
Early in his career the great Napoleon 
fell in with an ardent revolutionist. M, 
I’aul Francois Barras, who took a great 
liking to the young Corbeau, and conceived 
the bighaet opinion of his abilities and of 
the powers which events proved he pos­ 
sessed in so remarkable a degree 
But in 
the opinion of Barras. Napoleon’s want of 
means was a most serious obstacle to his 
chance of achieving fame, and he proposed 
to remedy this by selecting for bim a rich 
wife. 
Barras chose for this position a woman 
who. although still undeniably handsome, 
was no longer youug. 
Though she was 
called Mile. Montansier, she was in reality 
a widow, who, because she had been on the 
stage, had never adopted the name of her 
husband. 
She was BO year* of ago, but it was said 
that she had made herself appear to be not 
more than 40 by the intimate knowledge 
that she possessed of the secrets of the toilet 
table. 
To introduce Napoleon and Mila. Montan­ 
sier. Barras gave a supper, to which they 
were both invited. He so arranged matters 
that they were placed together at the table, 
and hoped that this precaution, added to 
the injunctions which he had given to Na­ 
poleon to behave for once in his life with 
some show of civility to a lady, would have 
the happiest result 
Napoleon wa# quite the last man to rely 
upon in such a respect 
His manners 
towards the fair sex were those of a coster­ 
monger. and though he could generally hold 
his own in a conversation with men. he was 
entirely without the knack of making him­ 
self interesting or agreeable to women. 
He felt that his place was in the came or 
the field, and he was quite out of his ele­ 
ment among the conventionalities of a 
salon. 
Had he been inclined to woo, it 
would have been in a straightforward, 
soldier-like fashion, not with the dallyings 
and compliments so dear to the French 
woman of his time. 
So presently Barras had tho mortifica­ 
tion of seeing Mile. Montansier. her back 
turned to Napoleon, engaging in alively fion- 
▼ersatiou with the gentleman on her other 
side, while the future conqueror was m ak­ 
ing. with little pellets of bread, a plan of 
battle on the table before him. Hardly a 
word passed between the two during the 
remainder of the meal. 
Supper over Barras drew Napoleon aside 
and spoke forcibly to him of the foolish way 
in which he was throwing over his chances. 
“You know," said he. “that money is 
everything to you; here are 1,000,006 
franca, and you will not stretch out your 
hand to take them: a most attractive 
woman, and you will not show her the 
smallest gallantry. Mile. Montansier has 
come here this evening prepared to hear a 
declaration from you. Strike while the 
iron is hot aud win the wealth that you 
c annot do without at one bold stroke.” 
“The woman Is old enough te be my 
grandmother,” said Napoleon, who was then 
years old; "but that is no matter, tor to 
me all women are alike. Money is what I 
want. and if I cannot get it without a wife, 
I must take the two together. I am no 
coiner of pretty speeches, but before the 
evening is over I will say to her. 'Mademoi­ 
selle. are you willing to accept me as your 
husband?’ More than that I cannot d a ” 
"The Terr kina of proposal that any 
woman would expect from a blunt soldier.” 
replied Barras. 
'Bay that. and I desire no 
more. You are to be envied, for, besides 
her wealth, mademoiselle is very handsome 
still.” 
Napoleon turned away with a gesture of 
impatience; but half an hour later Barras 
noticed that the two were alone together in 
a recess. Presently Nanoleo* got up and 
went away. and the lady beckoned to Barras 
with her fan. 
“Take away that dreadful little man.” 
she said with a shudder; “he has bored me 
to death, a n n i only prevented him from 
proposing by sending him for a glass of 
lemonade.” 
‘ But why prevent him? said Barras. "He 
will be a great man yet.” 
“Give myself and my money to suck a 
little horror, such an ill-mannered boor ae 
tbat!” replied mademoiselle, 
“Never! I 
would sooner take the first beggar in the 
streets. What hare I done that I should be 
given such a wretched evening? Don’t let 
y our-" 
But at this moment she was checked by 
the arrival of Napoleon with the lemonade. 
Barras hurried away, still hoping for the 
best .. but soon he saw at the other end of 
the room Bonaparte standing in tile atti­ 
tude in which he has so often been de­ 
picted. with bis arms folded aud his chin 
sunk unon them. 
“Well. are you to be married?” he said, 
hastening toward his protege. 
“That old actress." said Napoleon, "that 
female Cru'sus. refused mo before I had 
opened my mouth to ask her hand. I was 
was on the point of speaking, as I told you I 
should speak, wlieu she began to inform me 
that her wealth was the cause of her con­ 
stantly receiving offers from adventurers 
who caved nothing for herself; that she 
thanked Providence she had so far seen 
through such fellows, and tbat she was 
resolved to keep her independence. I was 
glad I had not spoken, for it gave me the 
opportunity of saving: 'Mademoiselle, pray 
persevere in that praiseworthy intention: it 
is on# which I am sure no one will ever try 
to persuade you to alter.’ 
Let her keep her 
millions to bait the hook for some one else. 
I have dane with her.” 
In after days Mile. Montansier was fond of 
boasting that, had she chosen, she might 
have been Empress of France and wife of 
ths most famous man of the age. 
When the people of Grenoble in 1788 were 
paring for the revolution. Jean Baptiste 
Bernadette, afterwarks King of Sweden ana 
Norway, was quartered in the town. At that 
time ho was a simple sergeant,distinguished 
by the attention he paid to bls military 
duties, bv his skill at cards, ana by his pop- 
ularity with the fair sex. Un the famous 
“Day of the Tiles,” when the women of 
Grenoble mounted on to the roofs and as­ 
sailed the troops with a storm of tiles,Berna­ 
dette was with his regiment in the Rue 
Pertuistere. 
There were cries from one housetop to an­ 
other to spare the porular sergeant: but. in 
spite of the good intentions oi the assail­ 
ants. he received a blow on the head which 
stretched him apparently lifeless ou the 
ground. 
But presently he showed some 
signs of life, and was carried into a neigh­ 
boring cafe, whore ho was laid upon a 
table, whicfi in shown to this day. A sur­ 
geon was called, and the wounded man 
showed such signs of vitality under big 
treatment that it was soon evident that he 
was preserved for some other fate than that 
of Pyrrhus. As he recovered his senses, 
Bercadotte slowly raised himself on one 
elbow. and. looking at the faces crowded rn 
the doorway, was attracted by one, that of 
a beautiful young girl, whose big blue eves 
were suffused with tears of pity for him. 
But faintness overcame him. aud when ho 
again recovered the sympathizing face was 
gone. 
Bernadotte was not long in getting over 
the effects of the blow that had prostrated 
him.and when he was quite recovered he lost 
no time in endeavoring to find the maiden 
whose face he remembered like that cl 
some pitying angel. For weeks his search 
was in vain, but one day, as he was walking 
along aud trying in vain to persuade him­ 
self of tne futility of the search, he raised 
his eyes. and there before him was the face 
which had haunted him for so long. The 
girl walked past him without rehognizing 
the wounded sergeant of the "Day of tho 
Tiles." He followed her. and entering her 
home made himself known toller porents 
aud offered himself as a candidate for the 
band of their daughter, 
At firss the fair Amelia was well enough 
pleased to receive the attentions of the 
smart young soldier, but after aw hile a 
rival suitor appeared on the scene, and, as 
he was the owner ot a watch-makinsr estab­ 
lishment that yielded a comfortable income, 
his protestations of love sounded sweeter to 
her ears than those of the penniless sons 
officer. 
At last the day came when Bernadotte 
was met on the threshold by her mother, 
who informea him that Amelie hud the 
evening before betrothed herself to the 
watchmaker. 
His fury Knew no bounds, and. rushing 
from the house, he sought his rival ana 
challenged him to a duel. The civilian was 
no coward, and tiler met the same evening; 
hut the watchmaker was no match for 
Bernadotte, who was considered oue of the 
crack swordsmen of his regiment, and, 
after the exchange of a few passes, befell, 
wits a severe wound in his side. 
The victorious soldier hoped that now 
Amelie would listen to his suit, but when 
he told her what had happened she railed 
at him as the murderer of her lover, and 
told him never to let her see his face again, 
i In six weeks’ time she beoame the bride of 


I the man who baa braved death for her 
1 sake, and soon afterward Bernadotte left 
Grenoble and began the career that landed 
him on the throne. 
When he wa* occupying a palace and 
I aire ting the affairs of the nation, his old 


lore. Amelie, wa* a wrinkled, decreoit old 
woman, the general drudge of a wayside 
Inn. 
Ill health had come upon herhusband.and 
though she had struggled bravely to tide 
over the bad times by taking In washing, 
she had not been able to make headway 
acamst the evil fortune which pursued 
them. Her husband died, and she sank to 
the lowest level of dependence. 
Amelie was fond of repeating the storv of 
ber earlier days, and used to say: "Ah. sir. 
I should have done much better in marry­ 
ing M. Bernadotte. 
Ah! I made a sad mis­ 
take. for I assare you. sir, that M. Berna- 
dottew asno common man. and I always 
had a presentiment that he would distin­ 
guish himself. But when we are young we 
do not reflect, though I do not think that 
many can have been punished for their 
thoughtlessness by the loss of a kingdom.” 
All remembrance of her husband’s devo­ 
tion seemed to have been driven from the 
woman’s head by brooding over the grand 
position she might have occupied had shA 
refused him. When asked if she ever beard 
rrom bim she replied: 
“No. sir. I have written to him several 
times since ne became a king. but he has 
never answered m r letters. Perhaps he is 
still annoyed at m r having refused him .” 
W hat an illustration of the workings of 
fate! The woman who might have shared 
Bernadette’s throne longing for his washing. 
ana prevented from obtaining even tots by 
her extreme poverty. 


HOW MRS. LESLIE KISSES. 


Her Ideas On Osculation as 
a Fine Art 


It W nld Be Prudery te Buy that 


Kines are Still Snatched. 


True Happiness Comes Only When Both 


He and She Give Pull Consent 


ARTIFICIAL ICE. 


A Simple Explanation of How Itta Manu­ 
factured—Now Go to Work aad Try 
It Yourself at Home. 
CPhiladelphia Time*.] 
Making artifical ice Is an industry that 
has been carried on in the South for many 
years. Here it bas not been necessary, be­ 
cause nature generally gives us a liberal 
supply at a very moderate price. During 
the past winter, however, the weather was 
so mild that the supply is short, and artifi­ 
cial ice will bo doubt be made this season in 
immense quantities. 
Few persons understand what the pro­ 
cess is. here is a very simple explanation 
of It, taken from Harper’s Weekly. 
The apparatus required fer making ar tiff 
elal ice includes a powerful engine fat driv 
ing the pumps, great iron retorts for hold­ 
ing tne aqua ammonia, a long system of 
coll pipes, and extensive vats to contain the 
ice Cana 
The process depends upon the capacity of 
a substance that is expanding, after great 
condensation, to absorb heat. 
Th* sub­ 
stance used in this case is ammonia. Mixed 
with water it is placed in one or more of 
the great cylinders or retorts, which con­ 
tain coils of pipe. Into these pipes steam is 
sent, heating the contents of the retort 
until the ammonia is separated from the 
water and sent into another retort, where it 
is subjected to great pressure, under which 
It liquefies. 
In another room, provided with double 
doors awd walls Uke those of a refrigerator, 
are several vats, in which are suspended 
cans of galvanized iron. borne of these 
caas are calculated to hold 200 pounds of 
Ice and others are still larger. Between 
these cans pass lines of iron pipes, con­ 
nected with the retorts outside, and the 
entire val. in which cans and pipes are con­ 
tained. is filled with brine. 
In the great condensation to which the 
ammonia gas has been subjected to liquefy 
it. it has parted with all its heat. and Die 
large pipes that carry It to the ra t are so 
cold as to be covered with frost 
When Ice is to be made the cans are filled 
with distilled water and covered with thick 
capa The ammonia is then admitted to 
the coils running through the brine of tbe 
vat. As soon as the tremendous pressure is 
relieved, by turning the stopcocks, the am­ 
monia ex pends in to gas. resumes the amount 
of heat with which it parted when undergo­ 
ing condensation, ana of course extracts it 
from the surrounding brine. This, in turn. 
extract* heat from the distilled water, which 
freezes, as tne brine itself would do, were it 
not saline and kept in motion by means of 
pumps. 
In a few hours each can contains a mass 
of solid ice. and is then hoisted from the 
vat. dropping for a moment In warm water 
to loosen the ice. and upset The block of 
ice slides o u t and is either stored or placed 
in front of a circular saw and divided into 
smaller hlocka 
After the ammonia ga* bas done its work 
it is returned to a retort, conducted to its 
starting place ana reabsorbed by water, it 
can then be used over again, and this •re­ 
cess goes on continuously, with some slight 
waste. 
____________ _ 


“ C A N ’T YOU 
T R O S T M E?” 


T he Old Q uestion Lover© H ave Asked 
Since th e Tim e of Eve. 
[Ells Higginson in West Shore.J 
There is in the Baster number of Harper’s 
Bazar an illustratlon-a little, shadowy 
picture-that must shake some women to 
the very soul; that surely some women can 
not look at for burning tears! 
It is only a young man and a young woman 
with their hands on each other’s shoulders, 
their eyes looking deep into eaoh other’s 
souls. But beneath the picture are these 
words: 
"Can’t you trust me. Rose?” 
There is in the whole of some woman’s 
life story in that picture-all the love. the 
doubt, the trusting again and again, the 
dumb sorrow, the awful shrinking from 
that heart-breaking question. "Can’t you 
trhstmeV” 
Saddest cf all hearts is that pure, true 
one that loves deeply and unselfishly, yet 
feels that tno objeot of its affection eau not 
rise to its own level. Too strong and un­ 
selfish to cast the unworthy one adrift for 
her own peace of miud, she keeps what 
gentle hold she mav upon him by her 
tender influence, her pure love, her quiet 
self-denial. 
^ „ 
For him this means a gay life apart from 
hers, and the proud happiness of knowing 
that tbe woman whom he really, in his 
selfish way. loves belongs to bim and la true 
to him. For her it means sleepless nights 
and lonely tears and endless prayers; it 
means a gradual wearing away of fife in 
hurts and carelessness and forgotten at­ 
tentions: it means sad lips and aching 
hearts and wistful eyes—eyes that are ever 
looking tor. and ever shrinking from, some 
new hurt, some greater sorrow, or a repe­ 
tition of tbat awtul question. 
“Can’t you trust me?” 
To which she must answer always, with 
pals lips and fainting heart, 
"Yes, dear; yes,” 


N ot W h at She W an ted , Anyhow. 
[Detroit Free Press.J 
A woman stopped in front of la hardware 
store on Michigan av. the other day and 
began to examine a gasoline stove. A clerk 
speedily appeared and queried: 
"W ere y o u thinking of buying a gasoline 
stove, ma’am?’) 
"Well, I didn't know. Which does It burn, 
wood or coal?" 
"Neither, ma’am; it burns gasoline,” 
" O h . I see." 
"Oue of the handiest, nicest stoves In the 
world, ma'am. Can be placed In any room, 
and it is warranted not to smoke nor *mell. 
Cooks just as well as a regular stove, and it 
oosts you only five cents a day to run it.” 
"Doesn’t it run by natural gas?” 
"Oh. no. m a’am. It burns gasoline—a 
fluid. Here is the tank.” 
“Has it a refrigerator attached?” 
"Why, of course not. Whoever heard of 
a refrigerator being attached to a stove?” 
“Isn’t there no electricity about it?" 
“No. ina’am.” 
“Doesn’t it save gas Dills?" 
"Hardly.” 
“Just simply a stove to cook by?” 
"That’s all.” 
"Well, I don’t wanton*. Can’t amount to 
very much. I guess. 
I’m looking aloag 
here for 
a 
second-hand 
clqthes-fcorse. 
Good morning.” 


Deep Diplomacy. 
rMunsey’s Weekly.] 
Dolph—Here comes Eva’s beau. Let's ask 
him for IO cents. 
Clair-N q. wait till ha gets in tbe house 
and is talking to Era. He won t refuse be­ 
fore her. 
Dolph—That’s so, and she won’t scold be­ 
fore h i m . 
____ 


No W onder. 
[Harker.] 
Travers fto office boy)—Robert, did you 
take that cheek down to my tailor? 
Robert-Ye*, sir. 
Travers—What did ho do when you gave 
it to him? 
Robert—He fainted. 


Too A ppropriate. 
[Monsey'* Weekly.] 
Florist (to committal—You want an ap­ 
propriate floral design, do you? What was 
the decedent’s business? 
Spokesman—He was an attorney. 
F lo rist-How would something in the 
shape of a lyre strike you? 


A V aluable Subject. 
rMunsey’s Weekly.) 
Howard—A penny for your thoughts—but 
I suppose you value them at more than 
that. 
Edith—Oh. no! the fact is I was thinking 
of you just then. 


An E xception. 
[Puck.] 
"Yon can't be in two places at once.’’ 
“Can’t, eh? Well, I know a man who was 
in a pair of trousers at once.” 


[Mrs. Frank nettle in Albany Argus.) 
Kissing is one of the matters so familiar to 
our thought, that we seldom think of it. 
Before we can remember, we were the 
daily, even hourly, victims of kisses we 
neither asked for nor enjoyed, for although 
I am quite sure my own mother’s kisses 
must always have been soft and tender as 
her sweet self, there was the boisterous old 
“Mammy” who nursed me. and all the train 
of nursery officials and visitors whose ample 
lips no doubt often preduced startling re­ 
ports dose to my baby ears; and then, older 
grown, I eau even now remember the 
wounds to my baby dignity as one and 
another jovial guest at my Southern home 
would snatch mo from the floor and kiss 
me. in spite of all my struggles, whiie his 
mouthstache put out my eyes, and his 
beard rasped my tender cheek. 
As with me, so with you. of course; we all 
have been, in our helpless Infancy, crushed 
beneath the weight of unwelcome kisses, 
and have most of us. especially the boys, 
passed from this condition of passive en­ 
durance into one of active opposition, 
wherein, lf the jovial gentleman tried to 
seize upon us, we escaped from the room. 
or if the angular old maid asked, in dulcet 
tones. '‘Won’t you come and kiss me. my 
pet?” we boldly replied, "No. I won’t; I 
hate to be kissed,” or some such courteous 
phrase. 
Then comes a time, let na say with boys 
from 7 to 17, and with girls from 5 to 16. 
when kisses are considered as damaging to 
the dignity and manhood oppressing the 
boy, and sentim entality to the gill. 
Extreme youth. as we all know. Is a very 
hard and unsympathetic season of life: "He 
laughs at scars who never felt a wound,” 
and the boy and young girl generally con­ 
sider the domain of feeling as a sort of fool’* 
paradise wherein they are a great deal too 
knowing to find enjoym ent 
They don’t cry and they don’t kiss; if 
some older sister or cousin grows thin and 
pale, and sets up a hectic cough upon some 
disappointment of the affections, the boy 
extols masculine sense as opposed to femin­ 
ine imbecility, and says many brilliant and 
severe things upon tbe inferiority of the 
female intellect 
The girl discusses the 
matter from a standpoint lofty and oold as 
an iceberg. 
“The idea of fretting because she can’t 
marry James! Isn’t John just as good, or 
what’s the need of marrying either? Wait 
until my time comes and I’ll let them see 
I’m not such a softie.” 
But time, unresisting time. leads both girl 
and boy through this little belt of cool ver­ 
dure, out upon torrid plain, and the smiling 
rose gardens that lie at the foot of those 
weary and devious paths that ascead the 
heights. The youug man and the youag 
woman change their convictions noon 
many essential points, and at the same time 
grow more chary of expressing them. 
Ask a girl of 20 what she thinks of kiss­ 
ing. and she will probably blash like a car­ 
nation, laugh, look sharply into your face to 
see if you mean anything, and then say, 
more or less demurely: 
“I like to kiss mamma;” or, 
"Dear me, how should I know anything 
about it? I never was engaged.” 
As for the young man asked such a ques­ 
tion-w ell, be would be a very correct young 
maD. Indeed, if he did not at once offer to 
demonstrate his opinions and fils methods. 
I did. however, in the interests of science, 
ask a friend of mine to ask lier brother, a 
young,fellow of 23. and she reports that he 
looked at her with a slowly gathering 
smile, half closed his left eye. ana emitted 
that peculiar sound introduced into English 
by “The Mikado” and absurdly spelt. 
Perhaps the most popular bit of science in 
this connection that I could offer the public 
is a grave theory of the Baron von Reich 
enbaoh’s, whom all of as who have dabbled 
a little in hypnotism win remember as the 
exponent of a new school of ghosts. He 
says there Is something flying about in the 
world which he calls odic force, and when 
it is used by a disembodied spirit as a means 
of making Itself visible, we call ghosts. But 
the baron also says that the odic force is 
visible to experts, playing as a light flame 
upon the ends of magnets and upon the 
sensitive portions of the human frame, 
especially ths lips, and he gravely asserts 
that the pleasurable sensation of a kiss is 
owing to the polarization of odic force 
"upon the fifth pair o: nerves.” 
" y u m -y u m !” 
These reports not proving altogether satis­ 
factory. we first attempted to evolve a 
theory from our own experience, but find­ 
ing this impossible, I began a course of 
observations of the world about me, and also 
looked a little into the history of kissing, 
both oral and written, for, like everything 
else under the sun which closely interests 
mankind, this gentle art has been reduced 
to a science, and has a cold and abstract 
cult, apart lrom its warm and personal prac­ 
tice. 
The baron states that his occult experi­ 
ments were carried on by the aid of four 
delicate and sensitive young ladies, and 
tbat they found the contact with this flame 
of odic force, even when emanating from 
magnets and crystals, very agreeable. He 
omits to state whether he and they ever 
tested it ^ seen playing upon each other's 
or bls lips. but we know that your true 
scientist will make almost any painful ex­ 
ertion in the interest* of knowledge. 
Descending from these abstruse regions to 
everyday life, let us consider what are the 
proper limitations of kissing, and what lati­ 
tude may a good girl allow ner friends, re­ 
lations and lovers, for, of couree, it is they 
who proffer and she who accepts the salute. 
We all know tne French proverb, but my 
idea is that the one who holds up the cheek 
is generally tbe girl. 
Parents and children, sisters and brothers 
kiss as a m atter of habit, and mean more or 
less by these osculations. Cousins kiss as a 
m atter of privilege, and in manv cases the 
girl sadly sings in after years: 
"0 , had I wist era I wa* kist 
That a voting m an’s love was so ill to win, 
I had locked my lips wi’ an iron key, 
Or thrust them through with a silver pin.” 
For it is a mournful truth that familiarity 
breeds indifference, especially in the male 
heart, for a lover likes to long for what he 
cannot have; and another painful fact is, 
that the heart of man is never satisfied. 
The deceased wife’s sister, as well as the 
cousin, is apt to learn this truth, aud we 
hereby advise both to be very chary of those 
cousinly and brotherly privileges which the 
best of men are fond of claiming. 
Outside of this privilege may a girl ever 
allow herself to be kissed by a man until 
she belongs to him? 
Just today and now, and in our present 
development of civilization, we of course 
say no, not if she can help it: but the ques­ 
tion cannot be answered as should she com­ 
mit murder? or some kindred subjects 
should be. for not even a milliner’s fash­ 
ions are so mutable as the standsrd of right 
and wrong in this matter. 
A hundred years ago or so, the gravest 
young gentleman “saluted" tbe most prud­ 
ish young lady when he was first presented 
to her. and it was no more a matter of of­ 
fence than 20 years ago it wastoBhake 
bands. 
Nowadays we don’t shake hands under 
such circumstances, and perhaps a century 
hence it will be as extraordinary fer a man 
to offer his hand as it now would be should 
he offer his lins. 
Iii the rural regions of our own country. 
as well as of England, the favorite amuse- 
inent»at a social gathering of young persons 
is. or until recently has been, a succession 
of "kissing games” wherein the most mod­ 
est girl of the oompauy was saluted by 
everv swain who chose, with as little embar­ 
rassment as if he bad been her mother. But 
even in the rural districts tills sort of thing 
is passing away, and the permitted realm of 
the kiss is narrowing day by day. 
It would be mere prudery, however, to 
deny that kisses are still snatched, or half 
stolen, or coaxed from many a pair of sweet 
lips which would most assuredly affirm that 
they never, never, never could consent to 
such a thing. 
A painful state of things, no doubt, but 
not of easy remedy quite yet. Only, dear. 
sweet, rosebud girls, let me give von one 
bit of worldly wisdom: It is the fruit that 
hangs just out of reach that Is most tempt 
lag; it is tbe bright, delicate blossom at 
the top of tlie impassable cliff that is the 
fairest flower of all. Men have risked their 
lives to find and gather edelweiss in its 
frozen 
hiding 
places; 
but. 
edelweiss 
gathered and handled, and made common, 
is to my thinking a very poor sort of a thing. 
But when one is engaged? Ah. yes, of 
course, that alters matters a good deal. but 
it does not alter the nature of man. which 
is grasping, encroachiug.lovmg pursuit and 
conquest and dreading satiety. Au old lady 
once told me that when she was a girl she 
visited a bride friend, and when the hus­ 
band came home at night, tired, hungry, 
cold and cross, his young wife rushed into 
the hall- and seizing bim as he struggled 
out of his overcoat, devoured him with 
kisses, to which he presently responded: 
"There.jhere. my dear; perhaps if you 
didn't kiss me quite so much I should want 
to kiss y ou more.” 
Of course the man was a brute, but his 


bruts!lty was founded upon a sound truth. 
Tbe great trouble with women under con- 
d itions of permitted love is tbat she lavishes 
out of the vast treasure house of her affec­ 
tions a great deal more than the object can 
receive or assimilate. Her own power* of 
loving and being loved are so tremendously 
in excess of his that they weary, terrify and 
satiate him long before she has adequately 
expressed her own tenderness. 
But there are so many kinds of kisses, that 
again the subject of what is permissible be­ 
comes Involved in doubt. There is the kiss 
of loving friendship between women, the 
kiss of reconciliation, the kiss of simple 
greeting, the respectful kiss offered to age. 
tbe kiss of mere custom, happily going out 
of fashion, for it. has been at some periods a 
most wearisome and nauseous obligation 
as often as one met the most casual ac­ 
quaintance. 
And then there are the Judas kisses when 
man or woman dares to off er tbe token of 
love to conceal inconstancy, treachery, and 
meditated treason, the worst kind ef lie the 
lips can frame. 
And last of all comes that chill, sad kiss. 
that passionless caress upen lips never cold 
to us before, that mute farewell that every 
oue of us bas been called to make soon or 
late, and which some one yet shall make to 
us; and then? Ah. then? 
Just why this contact of the Bps. instead 
of the cheeks, the chins, the brows, should 
he so instinctive and so universal, who shall 
say? Perhaps, after all. Baron Reioenbach 
has hit the truth, and we seek odic force, 
polarized, upon other lips to complete the 
growth of our own. Odd if it is so, isn’t it? 


BRIDEGROOM AT TH E ALTAR. 


What the Poor W retch Thinks of While 
He Waite for the Bride—What She 
Think! No M ortal Ever Knows. 
[Puck.] 
The thoughts of a bridegroom, a* he 
await* at the altar the arrival of his bride, 
may be supposed by the romantic to be filled 
with sublimity and rapture, while, lf the 
truth were known, in most cases they run 
something like this: 
"Now, where’s Emily? I thought she was 
to come in at tbe church door as I came out 
of the vestry; of course, brides are generally 
late. but she made me a promise to be 
punctual. I don't doubt the best man has 
got me out here a full 16 minutes too soon. 
That is what the m atter is; well, at least, he 
has got to stand it as well as I. 
"W hat a lot of people! all looking at me, 
of course, te see bow I appear! I declare. I 
have a lively feeling for the lion in the 
circus show. 
“There. I caught Mrs. Blenkmsop’s eye; I 
suppose I musn t bow. But where the deuce 
am I to look and not catch People’s eyes? 
Emily, Emily, tne first thing I do after we’re 
married will be to teach you punctuality. 
I think it must be 20 minutes since I came 
out here. 
‘T here’s an awful draught lrom the 
vestry door, aud there is the best man 
sneezing. Hang it! what does he do tbat 
for? Every one is laughing. 
"Seems to me the people are smiling at 
me, too. I wonder lf there is anything 
wrong about me? My collar is awfully un­ 
comfortable; perhaps it has got unbut­ 
toned behind and is riding up over my 
coat I don’t like to put up m> hands and 
feel: I’ll nod m r head and perhaps the 
darted thing will settle into place. 
“Gracious! there is Mrs. Blenkinsop nod­ 
ding. too: she thought I bowed to her this 
time. Heavens! if Emily don’t come in 
about a second I shall begin to wish I bud 
never started to go through this sort of 
thing. 
"There’s Rose Mathews: I used to he a 
J 


rood deal of spoons on her once; see Ber 
augh! Of course, it is at tbe figure I cut 
up here; now she Is whispering—she is 
looking mlgnty pretty; I wonder if she 
would serve a man this way? 
“W hat in the world shall I do with my 
hands? The best man has his behind him ; 
It looks rather easy and graceful. I’ll try 
that; but here, we can’t stand here just 
alike, like the Siamese twins. The rector 
has his bands in front; I’ll see how that 
goes; it won’t do, it’s more awkward than 
ever. 
"No Emily yet! I’ll read over the com­ 
mandments behind the altar. Well, I shall 
break the third one in just a minute; and 
as for the fifth. I certainly shall not honor 
my parents-in-law for bringing Emily up no 
better than this. I’il read the fourth; it’s a 
long one. and will distract me quite a while. 
(Best Man pinches him.) 
“ vvnat under Heaven is the matter? Oh, 
the bridal party at last! Now. if I don’t 
m istake one of the bridesmaids for the 
bride!” (But he doesn’t, and the service 
begins.) 


A M O O R ISH W E D D IN G . 


HE TOOK 233 DEGREES. 


One 
Man’s 
Wife Learns 
About Masonry. 


An In fo rm al V isit to a B ride in P re p ­ 
aration. 
[New Review.] 
Upstairs, in a little tiny room, some of the 
usual sweet hot tea was prepared for us by 
three radiant negresses, the bridegroom’s 
mother and aunts. 
We went down again, ana were intro­ 
duced in the other O Den room, filled like­ 
wise With 
squatting women, this time 
friends and relations, some old, some young, 
but mainly of that ^definable age, vacant, 
weary, worn out. 
At either end of the room was a bed in 
the alcove: the curtains of one of them 
were raised, and we were admitted to pre­ 
sent our compliments and our silk ker­ 
chiefs to the bride. 
On the bed, as on a little stage, and sur­ 
rounded bv two or three other women, sat 
the little bride, a charming pretty young 
creature of 12 or 13. She sat—with her 
embroidered vest and muslins spread out. 
the hands folded, her face elaborately 
painted under tho eyes, above the eye­ 
brows. and with a large black patch in the 
middle of a delicate rouged ch eek -abso­ 
lutely 
motionless, 
scarcely raising 
her 
heavy blaok eyelashes, and faintly smiling 


°nvVith her halo of gauze, her shimmer of 
gold embroidery, beads aud borrowed jewels, 
she looked even more like a miraculous Ma­ 
donna than Miss. Hasan, or like some won­ 
derful enchanted princess in a pantomime. 
Tnev explained that phe was not yet com­ 
pletely dressed, as the woman who was to 
paint her up had only just come. Accord­ 
ingly we withdrew. 
The curtain was withdrawn from the bed. 
the woman seated on It drew a little to the 
sides, and the bride was displayed in her 
glory. 
She sat there, her legs folded under her, 
her hands folded in her Tap. her head a very 
little inclined, like the figures of Buddha. 
A perfect breastplate of jewels, strings on 
strings of beads, gold and pearls, glittered 
over her vest; a long. delicate white veil 
was spread over her back and shoulders; on 
her head she wore a high tiara of shining 
em broider r.stones and tinsel; and. strangest 
of all, upon her cheeks were painted two 
elaborate triangular patterns of red, black 
and yellow, tike a piece of chintz. 
She was no longer the mere miraculous 
Madonna, who, after all. had something 
human about her: and as we turned away, 
through the twilight which filled the white 
court, and the chanting and dramming and 
cymbal clashing became fainter. I felt as if 
I had been admitted to see some mysterious 
half-living idol of India. 


A W ith e re d Rom ano® 
[Chicago Tribune.) 
The young man had seized her hand, 
d r o p p e d on one knee, and had got as far as 
—"Encouraged by your smiles, dearest girl, 
and by the kindness with which you have 
received my attentions. I am emboldened 
to—” when he sudderfly stopped, his jaw 
fell, and he stared in blank dismay at some 
ob>eot back of tbe young lady. 
"Go on. Mr. Ferguson,1’ she said, softly, 
unaware of any reason why he should 
pause. 
„ 
_ 
_ 
_ . 
"Yes, goon. Mr. Ferguson!” echoed her 
father, who had just made his aopearance 
at the door in the background. 
He held it invitingly open, and Mr. Fer 
guson went on*. 


"""•Out. 


H e W anted a Favor. 
[Detroit Free Press.]* 
"Be careful Birl” called a patrolman to 
a man who was speeding his horse on Cass 
av. 
"W hat for?” asked the driver as he 
pulled up. 
"I’ll have von up for fast driving.” 
“W hat is fast driving?” 
"Why. over six miles an hour.” 
"Pav, old fellow, take ire into court, 
won’t yon? If you only get it into the papers 
that this hoss was goiDg over four miles rn 
hour I can sell him for *40. If you will I’ll 
try and help you some time.” 


V ery F rank. 
[Puck.) 
Prison visitor—You seem an honest fellow, 
and I feel an interest in you. Could any­ 
thing be done to make you more comfort­ 
able? 
Convict—YTou bet! 
Visitor—What? 
Convict—Lemma out! 


K new H im W oll. 
[Detroit Free Pres*. I 
Friend—How did you come to know b u d ­ 
der so well? Is heam em berof your church? 
Rev. Mr. Knotetn (of Chicago)-Y'es. but 
that has nothing to do with it. He gets me 
to marry him now and then. 


P olished off by tb e Police. 
I American Croeer.) 
I see that a npted thief out West, swal­ 
lowed a valuable shirt stud to escape de­ 
tection. 
Sort of diamond in the rough, eh? 


Ber Btu baa d Deceived Her Badly Bat 


His Cane is l!p Forever. 


His Last Degree was the Skyfugle—His 


Next Has a Washboard in It. 


[Peek'* Sun.] 
A middle-aged lady, with a black alpaca 
dress, worn shiny at the elbows, and a cheap 
shawl and a cheap bonnet, and her hands 
puckered up and blue, as though she had 
just got her washing out. went into the 
office of a prominent Mason a few mornings 
since, and took a chair. 
8he wiped her nose and the perspiration 
from her face on a blae checked apron, and 
w hin the Mason looked at* her with an 
interested, brotherly look, as though she 
was in trouble. Bhe said: 
"Are you the boss Mason?” 
He blushed, told her he was a Mason, but 
not the highest in the land. 
bhe hesitated a moment, fingered the cor­ 
ner of her apron, and carted it up like a boy 
speaking a piece m school, and asked: 
‘‘Have you taken the whole 233 degrees 
of Masonry?” 
The man laughed and told her there were 
only 33 degrees, and that he had only taken 
32. The other degree could only betaken 
by a very few, who were recommended by 
the grand lodge, and they had to go to New 
York to get the 33d degree. 
The lady studied a minute, unpinned the 
safety pin that held her sh a^l together 
and put it in her mouth, took a long breath 
and said: 
"Where does my husband get the other 
200 degrees, then?” 
The prominent Mason said he gnessed her 
husband never got 200 degrees, unless he 
had a degree factory. He said he didn’t 
understand the lady, 
“Does my husband have to set up with a 
corpse three nights a week?” she asked, 
her eyes flashing fire. "Do you keep a lot 
of sick Masons on tap for my husband to set 
up w ith?” 
Tbe prominent Mason said he wa* thank­ 
ful that few Masons died, and only occasion­ 
ally was one sick enough to call for Masonic 
assistance. When a Mason was siok. and 
away from home, or when his family de­ 
sired it, the brethren were only too glad to 
sit up with him. but there were so many 
Masous and so low sick, that it was only 
once in two or three months that a brother 
was called upon to sit up with anybody. 
"But why do you ask these questions, 
madam?” 6aid the prominent Mason. 
The womau picked the fringe of her 
shawl, hung her bead down, and said: 
"Well, my husband began to join the 
Masons about two years ago, ana he has 
been taking degrees or sitting up with peo­ 
ple every night since, and lie comes borne 
s ta ll limes of tbe night smelling of beer 
and cheese. I thought at first that the 
cheese was the result of his going to the 
morgue to help carry brother Masons home 
alter they had been found in the rive 
"fie has come home iw ce with the wrong 
pair of drawers on. and when I asked him 
how it was. he said it was a secret he could 
not reveal under penalty of being shot with 
a cannon. All he could say was that he 
took a degree. 
"I have kept a little track of it. and I figure 
that he bas taken 2t3 degrees, including 
the grand bkyfugle degree, which he took 
the night bo came home with his lip cut 
and his ear hanging bv a piece of skin.” 
"Oh, madam,” said the prominent Mason. 
‘there is no Skyfugle degree in Masonry. 
\r our husband has lied to vou.” 
"That’s what I think,” said she. as a bale­ 
ful light appeared in ber eye. 
"He said he 
was taking the Skyfugle degree and fell 
through the skylight. I had him sewed up, 
aud he was ready for more degrees. 
"After he had taken. I think, about 160 
degrees. I told him I should think he would 
let up on it, and put some potatoes in the 
cellar for winter, but he said when a man 
once got started on the degrees he had to 
take them all, or he didn’t amount to any­ 
thing. 
"One time I wanted a hat to wear to 
church, with a feather on. and he said 
feathers were all nonsense, and the next 
day he brought home a leather case with a 
felt coal scuttle in it, and a feather on it 
that couldn’t have cost less than SIO, the 
way I figure millinery. And when be put it 
ou. and I laughed at his ridiculous appear­ 
ance, he began to throw bis arms around, 
ana asked him what was the matter, and he 
said that it was the grand hailing sign of 
distress, and lf I didn’t look out an avenger 
would appear from a dark closet and run a 
toadsticker through me for a scoffer. 
He must have spent a fortune on tbe last 
ir>0 degrees. One morning he came home 
with his coat tail split right up his back 
and his pants torn just as though a dog had 
chewed him. and oue eye closed up and a 
wad of hair nulled right out of his bead. 
aud he said he had been taking the 200th 
degree, but he wouldn’t tell me how it hap­ 
pened. because it was a dead secret. 
"Sometimes a brother Mason comes home 
with him, along in the morning, and they 
gad about ‘a full ti ash,’ and they both act 
full as they stand on tbe steps and gab 
about their ‘pat hands.’ nnd raising ’em 
out,’ and 'calling.’ and ‘oqfiiatl flush.’ One 
night when he was asleep I heard him 
whisper, ‘I raise you HO’ and when I 
wanted to be told what it meant he said 
they had been raising a purse for a poor 
widow. Another time he raised up in bed 
after lie had been asleep, and shouted, ‘I 
stand pat.’ and when I wanted to know 
what that meant ho said he’d be ruined if 
I told of it. Ile said fie had mentioned the 
password, ana if the brethren heard of it 
they would nut him outof the way. Mister. 
is I stand pat’ your password?” 
The Mason told her it was not. That the 
words she had spoken wa* an expression 
used by men when playing drawpoker. and 
he added that he didn't believe her husband 
was a Mason at all. but that 'he had been 
lying to her all these years. 
She sighed, a id said: 
"That’s what I 
thought when he came home with a lot of 
ivory chips in his pooket. 
"He said they used them at the lodge to 
vote on candidates, and that a white ohip 
elects and a blue chip rejects a candidate. 
"If you will look til© m atter up, and see if 
he has joined the Masons. I will be obliged 
to vou. He says he has taken all the 233 
degrees, and now the boys want him to join 
the Knights of Pythia*. I want to get out 
an injunction to prevent him from joining 
anything else until we get some under­ 
clothes for winter. 
TTI tell you what I will do. The next time 
he says anything about Skyfugle degrees 
and consistory nonsense I will use a wash­ 
board aud cause him to believe there is one 
degree in Masonry he has missed: and now 
goodby. Y'ou have comforted me greatly, 
and I will lie awake tonight till nay hus­ 
band comes from the lodge with his pat 
hand and I will make him think he has for­ 
got his ante.” 
The lady went out to a grocery to buy 
some bar soap, and the prominent Mason 
resumed bis business with a feeling that we 
are not all truly good, aud there is cheating 
going on all around. 


Jo sh B illings’ Philosophy. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Contentment iz mere instinkt. Reazon 
teaches us that thare ain't no sicn thing in 
this world. 
About az good a way az e»ny tew learn 
people tew i espekt yu iz tu run over th em ; 
if yu let them run over yu they certainly 
won't. 
I hope I shall never hav so match reputa- 
shun tbat I sha’n’t feel obliged tew be alwus 
civil. 
Thare seems taw ne this difference be­ 
tween an old widdower and an old bachelor 
—the widdower Hts upon faith, and the 
bachelor on hope; and this ackounts for the 
widdower alwus baaing the bachelor in a 
ring right for the hand ov buty. 
Marrying tow suit other folks iz the pru­ 
dery or i olitenes?. I should az soon think 
ov begging pardon ov a thorn for running 
against it 
An Englishman correkts his mistakes be­ 
fore he makes th em : a Yankee afterwards. 
Fashions are made for sum folks, and 
sum folks are made for fashion. 
Thoze people who hav a grate deal of ner- 
fekt propriety, I notiss, don’t hav m atch of 
ennything.else. 
Tew emoy a good reputashun, giv pub­ 
lic ly . and steal privately. 
I hav a dredful poor opinyun ov all relig­ 
ious (reeds. 
A man who depends upon a creed tew 
keep him pions, iz no better than he whom 
the penalty for stealing keeps out ov jail. 


W isdom in Sm all Packages. 
[Jean Paul.] 
Although a man marry but once, he 
always has as many wives as children. 
Every child brings his wife a new mood. 
Have you three children, you have four 
wives- 
, 
Men whose opinions have the weakest 
foundattons are least open to conviction. 
Swampy land is not liable to earthquakes. 
Fnaktasv looks at pain through a convex, 
stoicism through a concave, glass. 
Tbe stomach is the greatest pedant Spec- 


facies in the darkness—logic without feel 
lug. 
Trees in thin forests are strong nnd rough I 
in thick forests weak and shapely, 
mj 
lonely men are more robust and unpolished. 
The nobler the man. tbe thicker ths 
doubt and darkness. T he higher the moun­ 
tains. the heavier the clouds. 
Only in hot. passionate heads, as in hoi 
countries, precious stones; in cold countries, 
iron. 
A book printed only with capitals! * hard 
to read; so a life full of Sundays. 
Feeling discovers, understanding recog­ 
nizes, reasons. 
The great man gives short notice of bis 
coning deed. So the sun. The more brill­ 
iant IU beam the more sudden its setting. 
The aged sage is in an air ship high above 
the world. Around him all is still and dead 
Below him lie the clouds and busy oitiea 
He is frightened by bis own voice. 
Bu? 
around him is spread all heaven. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Ae a F lam e W ill Flash. 
[Susie JI. Hest in Yankee Blade.) 
As a flame will flash from a falling Ars, 
Bo there swells in my seal a sw ift desire 
For the passionate joys of the olden days 
When love burned bright In a brilliant blas* 


As tbe embers glow with a fainter light. 
When the errant flare is lost to sight, 
Po my soul swoons back to a dolled ooneeg t 
When the sudden burst of longings speak 


F a ir E xchange. 
[Rhodes M acKnight.) 


SRK. 
Oh, sir, you stole a kiss wlthont my knowing!— 
For kissing Is an unknown knack to m si 
I should not stay; I ought to be a-golne— 
B ut—please, sir, will yon give it baok te bm! 


H S, 
Ton stole aw ay my heart, you little beauty I 
Tou stole it with your winsome, oh arm ine Inn* 
To make amends Is now your only duty— 
.exchange no robbery is—so give me yeotal 


A Thought of Summa*. 
[F. W. Bonrdlllon.i 
I w ould be a cloud 
llalf-w ay up to Heaven) 
Not aloft and proud, 
Nor too low and driven 
In a whirl of rain 
O’er the shivering plain, 


B ut a cloud all white 
In a heaven all blue. 
Hanging in m en’s sight 
Half a long day through, 
And, when daylight coes, 
Dying In soft rose. 


He and She- 
[Terre H aute Ex press. J 
The moon shone soft, the hour w as la ta 
When they two parted at the gate; 
Ah, the was wondrous fair! 
Then np to her dainty room she went, 
Her heart o’erflowing with sentiment, 
And breathed for bun a prayer. 


And he watked slowly down the street, 
W ith bls Ups still warm from her kisses aweek 
I brough tho moonlight, soft and clear. 
In his mind still lingered her beautiful face, 
As he gayly turned Into "F innegan's place," 
And loaded himself with beer. 


True Love. 
[II. H. in Buffalo Commercial.] 
Oh, love Is weak 
Which counts the answers and tbe gains, 
Weighs all the losses and the pains. 
And eagerly eaoh fond word drains 
A joy to seek I 


When lore is strong 
It never tarries to take heed, 
Or know if Its return exceed 
Its gift; in Its sweet haste no greed, 
'* 
No strifes belong. 


It hardly ntks 
If It be loved at all; to take 
So barren seems, when It can make 
Such blist, for the beloved's sake, 
Of bitter tasks. 


The First F aint Tramp. 
[Belle Th 1st lothWaite In Detroit Free Proas.] 
Tbe Aret faint tram p of early spring 
Beside our board did att, 
And ate and drank the following, 
Namely, vis., to wit; 


Nine sausages, two loaves of bread. 
Three pies, a pound of cheese, 
> 
Ten tarts, a fruit cake, and a head 
Of cabbage; beans and peas; 
/ 


Eight cups of tea just bolling bot, 
A dozen duck eggs fried, 
A boiled ham, and an aw ful lot 
Of other things beside. 


"My gracious sakes alive I” I said, 
“ You work aa you were hired; 
Are you not sick?” He shook his head. 
"N o, m um ,” he said, " i ’m tired.’’ 


To Rent. 
[Pam T. Clover in Chicago Herald, 
A vacant heart to let; inquire to r key 
Of .Master Cupid Just across the wayj 
Terms easy to the tenant \\h o ’U agree 
To lease the place forever and a day. 


A cosy dwelling in a pleasant street 
And Just adjacent to Old Courtship Road I 
A bit old-faehloned, but with furnace heat— 
Where Love may And a very snug abede. 


The agent, Cupid, will he glad to chow 
The tenem ent to any maid or miss; 
He’ll make the price ridiculously low 
And asks as his commission but a kiss. 


Coy maiden, come! and in this bargain share| 
The offer's tem ping by your own confession! 
Ton’ll find the place In excellent repair— 
J ast sign ths lease and enter in possession. 


T he B rid e's T h o u g h t 
[Madeline 8. Bridges In Judge.) 
“Shall I tell you, dear, w hat I thougut of i 
The ring was on and the prayer was said?” 
(They were safe In their flying carriage then— 
Tiro lovers just newly wed.) 


“Not of the peaco that ended fear; 
Not of the years we hope to know ; 
But I only thought—oh, forgive me, dear— 
Of the man who loved me so— 


“Tour friend who stood by my brtdssasld*s elds 
At the altar's rallin g -o u r chosen two. 
Hs had longed so dearly to call me brios, 
Bat, darling, you never knew. 


“And I only thought how it seemed to Mas— 
The offered vow* and the glad replies— 
And somehow the lighted church looked dias 
Through the tears that filled my eyes.” 


Then, laughing lightly, thus answered bat 
“ ’Tis very strange how these things OOO**} 
Tour bridesm aid, dear, was in lovowMiflM! 
But—I never thought of her I” 


An Enigm a. 
[From the French of N adaud, by V ary H b ah ertt 
Blake.] 
K ind and cruel is her play, 
Fierce and gentle both is she, 
Fickle as the winds astray, 
C onstant as the heavens bet 
Her caprices w ithout number 
Every shape and color take. 
Sometimes joyous, sometimes sombre. 
Smiles and tears together wake, 
Child she is, and woman, too; 
Naught more mild or harsh can be. 
W hat! Tou think I speak of you? 
Nay! I’m talking of the Sea. 


Now ’tis troubled, now ’tis calm, 
Now It soothes like song of birds 
Often angry, then like balm 
Lisping sweet and loving words. 
Devil, ’tis an angel bright. 
Now Inviting, now repelling, 
Its fair face and blue eyes light 
Woo men down to d eath’s cold dw elttafl 
N aught more mild, or harsh, can be 
Wound it gives, but healing toe) 
—W hat! yon tbtnk I mean the Sea? 
Dearest, nay! I speak of you. 


A C o q u ette’s Advloe. 
(Susie M. Best in New Tork M ercury.) 
Are you fain that love should linger, 
Would yon wind him round your finger, 
W ould you bind him as a slave? 
Then turn you from his pleading 
With deafened ear, unheeding 
His sobs aud sighs to save! 


W ould you see him, pale w ith passion, 
In a tender, tearful fashion, 
Sue humbly for your grace? 
Then give him tasks to try him, 
And when lie follows fly him 
And mock him to his face! 


W ould you keep love ardent, eager? 
Then his diet m ust be meagre, 
Few sweets fall to bls share. 
Would you rule o’er him right royal 
And keep him lowly, loyal? 
Deny his every prayer! 


W ould you reign In love's dominion. 
W ith Love himself for minion? 
Then grant him favors few. 
For love will plot you treason 
W hat time you give him reason 
To tbtnk he’s lord or you I 


Love loses his refulgence 
W ith overfed Indulgence, 
He frets and weary grows! 
Love oloys of sweets unchlddSS 
And yearns for fruits torbladsS 
When favor freely flows! 
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THE ACE OF CLUBS. 


C ontinued f r o m t h e F i r s t P a t e . 


station; they now had the high road before 
them, which could easily be seen in the 
enow. All danger was over. Jana parted 
with her husband full of 
love; 
the 
horses were changed aud the dark gen­ 
darme once more took his seat by Jana's 
side. 
Far off the white mists allowed the towers 
of Irkutsk with the tall wails to pierce the 
veil here and there. 
Jana’s coach was 
already descending towards the Angara, 
and the eye was now able to discern cupolas 
and steeples rising high above the pines and 
larches. This was the convent of St.George, 
which lies several worsts from the city. The 
Angara winds around in the valley in grand 
dimensions, and then sends its waves 
straight upon the walls of Irkutsk. From 
this point tho city presents a truly magnifi­ 
cent aspect. The town is surrounded by 
lofty, fortified walls, and above the houses 
rises quite a forest of cupolas and smaller 
towers. 
The whole scene is again Sur­ 
rounded by hills, covered with snow and 
pine forests, wfiich seem to embrace and 
protect the capital of East Siberia. 
Now Palkin formed a sudden resolve. He 
turned to Jana, saying: 
"Countess, will you not forgive me if I 
forgot myself for a m oment: it was a passing 
attack of madness; I did not know what I 
was saying or doing.” 
, 
, 
Jana trembling, and in the look with 
which she answered the officer there was so 
much contempt that he instinctively cast 
down his eyes. 
. , 
“Countess,” he continued, nevertheless. 
in a very submissive tone, "I know how 
much I deserve your scorn and your con­ 
tempt. I wish only to say how much I repent 
what I did. It must have been the bad 
brandy. Do not treat me with contempt 
aud listen to me to the end.” 
“You must know, madam, that we are a 
sort of Free Muons, we officers pf the gov­ 
ernment. 
The 
inspector obeyed 
me, 
although we spoke of a crime. I must again 
•hut my eyes with superiors of mine. Be 
cautious with the governor. He will be 
ready at any time to sacrifice you toSchelm, 
who is. in secret, his superior in the minis­ 
try of the interior. To convince you of my 
sincerity and of my repentance for what 
has happened I will accompany you myself 
to the governor and support your petition. 
But follow rav advice. 
Do not speak of 
your husband’s innocence, nor of 
the 
petition which I have promised to forward 
to Count Orloff himself. We shall probably, 
both of us. take lodgings In Irkutsk. 
In 
all probability I shall not be permitted to 
see 
you. 
but 
you 
may 
count 
upon 
my 
devotion. 
The 
day 
may 
vet 
come 
when 
you 
will 
be 
gracious 
enough to pardon me for the sake of the 
services I shall have rendered you.” 
The colonel’s voice became more and 
more submissive and convincing. 
Jana 
knew but too well how much sho needed 
his help to prove Vladimir’s innocence. 
She had. however,been too deeply wounded 
to yield at once. 
"Let it be so.” she said sternly. ’ We shall 
see. Now I am forced to accept your favors. 
But I leg you will not speak to me; you 
have insulted me too grossly; I cannot so 
easily forgive. 
"Still,” she cont’uued, when he bowed 
and simply proffered to obey her in all she 
might order. “I shall never forget how 
much we owe y o u ” 
. . . . 
I he sleigh reached the walls of Irkutsk. 
'I wish to give you one more piece of ad­ 
vice, countess.” said Palkin. "As soon as 
you have had your audience lose not a 
minute, not a moment, but return instantly 
to your husband. I shall send a gendarme 
in advance to the colony: nevertheless, I re­ 
peat, do not lose an instant to meet your 
husband!” 
".Such was my intention. 
"Five minutes later the coach stopped 
before the palace of the goveruor of Last 
Siberia. 
____ 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
As soon as Vladimir roached the colony 
he showed the inspector Palkm ’s permit 
for his longer absence. The officer received 
him civilly but coolly, and ordered him to 
go home. 
There he found Dr. Haas, fast 
asleep on a pile of skins. 
Vladimir also 
felt overburdened with fatigue, and was 
soon fast asleea 
. . 
, 
it was dark already when suddenly a 
great disturbance aroused him. He opened 
his eyes and saw tile room full of Cossacks. 
At the foot of the couch stood Dr.Haas with 
sn axe in bis hand. 
"As long as I am alive not a hair of his 
head shall be harmed,” cried the doctor. 
“Seize him.” cried the inspector s wife;! 
"bind him at once and give him 500 blows. 
And as to that rebel there,” pointing at Dr. 
aas. “kill him instantly, because he openly 
resists the authority of the Czar." 
The Cossacks were pressing forward when 
suddenly the door was opened violently aud 
the inspector rushed in, pale aud out of 
breath. 
“Stop!” he cried. "This moment an order 
hag come for Colonist Vladimir to go at 
once to Irkutsk.” 
The Cossacks were accustomed to obey 
Caroline rather than her husband, and hesi 
fated, therefore, for a moment. She was 
now entirely beside herself. 
"No! no!” she cried, as if she were pos­ 
sessed. “Give him 600 blows'.” 
Her husband, however, seized her by the 
arm. 
"Are you mad?” he exclaimed angrily. 
”A gendarme bas just brought the order to 
surrender the colonist to his wife, who will 
arrive here directly, with the governor’s 
permit. Do you want to ruin us?” 
He then bowed low to Vladimir and the 
doctor, saying: 
“Pardon her, gentlem en; pardon my wife J 
6b e is liable to attacks of dementia.” 
"And so are you!” cried Caroline. 
"For God’s sake, keep Quieti” whispered 
the inspector into his wife’s ear. "I swear 
to von yon shall have an opportunity to 
avenge yourself later on; only be still now! 
fAr. Vladimir,” he continued aloud, "gather 
up your things, and go where the governor 
permits you to reside hereafter.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Two months had passed since Lanin, 
thanks to his wife’s devotion and presence 
if mind, had escaped the revenge of the 
Inspector’s wife. These two months had 
f:one by quietly and without any serious la- 
eruption. 
Jana had rented one of the finest houses 
in Irkutsk, and lived there with Dr. H ui, 
Tina aud Helen. As the law did not allow 
Vladimir to live in a town, he was sent to a 
village ia the district and near the capital. 
Tie spent, however, most of his days at his 
wife s house, because the governor, a mild 
and humaue man, would not notice this 
transgression. He was specially moved to 
this by Jana s beauty, which he admired, 
while her devotion had made so deep an 
Impression npon him that he soon became 
one of the most zealous defenders and pro­ 
tectors of tne noble woman. 
Palkin lived likewise in the city, and had 
Blade Popoff his secretary. 
He allowed 
him. however, not the slightest liberty. 
From the blissful day on which he had been 
permitted to accompany his mother and 
his betrothed, he had not seea them once in 
public. 
"I will willingly save you the sufferings 
connected with work in the mines,” said 
Palkin to Popoff. “I like to employ you in 
my office, because yon are a willing and 
thoughtful worker. But I cannot possibly 
set you free. The slightest imprudence 
would bring fearful punishment upon you. 
and I myself run great risk because I bavo 
sept you here, transgressing my authority.” 
Popoff was content, because he hoped that 
better days might come. 
He lived In 
Palkin’s house, and never left i t He was. 
however, less unhappy, because he could 
Bee Helen now aud then In secret. Palkin 
pretended not to know of these interviews, 
but no doubt bad his plans. 
The gendarme kept the promise he had 
made the inspector. He became a captain. 
aud was sent to Irkutsk, where, strangely 
enough, ho rented a house near Jana. 
March was drawing to an end, but the 
add did not diminish. 
A white log en­ 
veloped the city as in a pall. Palkin had 
Just received his letters aud despatches 
rom Europe, which were sent him by a 
courier. Popoff was standing before him 
waiting orders. Palkin said: 
"The chief of ail the gendarmes has re­ 
ceived the letter in which I reported that I 
had taken charge of my office here 
Tho 
f’overnor-general also must have received 
etters from Beheira, because the latter 
must have had reports from Ka*an. ITI 
wager that I shall be received tonight at the 
p alace like a dog. Sehelm’s blows do not 
burt me directly, because, strictly speak­ 
ing. he is not my superior. He must work 
secretly against me. I must, however, lose 
no time. I have not sent Lanin’s petition 
vet. because I have been waiting for you. 
Xviii you not be candid with me? You have 
always told me you had more proofs against 
8cheim.” 
„ 
, 
, . 
. x 
^ , 
Popoff had gradually lost his mistrust of 
Palkin: still he would not at once surren­ 
der himself into his hands. 
“lf I possess anything of the kind, 
he 
laid, “I shall use It to save my benefactor. 
to free myself or to avenge myself on 
Beheira. Who can assure me now, colonel, 
that you do not again betray nm? Two such 
great personages as you and Schelm may 
readily Become reconciled and sacrifice us, 
petty and powerless men.” 
“Have I not proven to you how well I 
mean toward you?" 
“Pardon me. celonel,” said Popoff. “you 
may have your own plans, but if I surren­ 
der the proofs I possess—” 
“You coniess, then, that you have these 
documents about you?” exclaimed Paixin 


eapoporf bit his lins 
He had. however, 
gone too far to be able to draw hack. All 
Le could do was to weaken the importance 
of his confession. 
"I doubt whether these documents are of 
much w e ig h t. 
I have reserved for myself a 
weapon against my former chief, but you 
must pardon me. colonel—” 
"W hat are you aiming at?” 
“I mean to say that I can hand that 
weapon to no one except to Count l.anin or 
^1)6 countess. As I am not permitted to 
meet th e m -” 
•Why did you not tell me that sooner? 
Lanin is not as suspicious as you are. I will 
willingly permit you to go and see him. Go 
and give him your documents. Only tell 
him expressly that I want them !’' 
“Of course. As soon as the count agrees. 
you will have a powerful weapon against 


Schelm in your hand, which is now in my 
possession.” 
_ 
"W hat? You have it here? Now?” 
Popoff saw too late the blunder he had 
committed. 
, 
“No! Not here!” he stammered. 
I only 
meant I knew where it is.” 
"Never mind! 
I only repeat, you will 
have to be very careful, because I transgress 
my authority, and the governor might some 
time become my enemy. Your betrothed 
cemes to see you now and then—does sho 
not?” 
"Colonel, I can assure you—’ 
’ 
“Don’t swear!” said Palkin, in a friendly 
tone and with a very kind smile, 
ion see I 
am Bot as bad as you think." 
Popoff could not but thank Palkin very 
heartily; his mistrust gave daily more way 
to bis gratitude. 
“Lanin is never in the place assigned to 
him as his residence, toe last hut in the little 
village Krowa, close to the corporation line 
of Irkutsk. You may go there on Sunday, 
because then the police are not as watchful. 
Tour betrothed will, no doubt, come and 
see you before Sunday. I will inform the 
countess, who can then tell her husband, 
when he may expect you. But you must fir 
no means be seen entering the bonse of the 
countess itself: to take every precaution. 
PII assign you as the place for your inter­ 
view the hut of a colonist.” 
You are right, colonel!” 
‘Bat as Schelm has. no doubt, sent in­ 
structions to the governor, it will be better 
for your betrothed not to come and see yon 
tor some time. You must adapt yourself to 
your fate and boar patiently what cannot 
be helped!” 
"Colonel, I obey; Helen shall not eotne 
here any more.” 
"Do you think so? Y'ou know little of 
womea : they become all the more eager for 
what Is forbidden fruit. You must, how­ 
ever. use your belt means not to let her 
come here for a tim#: I shall on my part try 
also to persuade her not to do It. Now to 
work, these circulars have to be copied and 
sent to all officers of gendarmes.” 
Popoff bowed and went to work, while 
Palkin was reading his letters and de­ 
spatches. 
Almost at tho same time Vladimir was 
sauntering down the street leading to Jana’s 
house. 
In his appearance a great change 
had taken place; he was dressed like one of 
the rich Siberian landowners, in a bearskin 
cloak and a sable kolpax. The city authori­ 
ties left him evidently to his own will; no 
one interfered with him or minded how he 
dressed and how he lived; exile was to him 
no very severe punishment. He went toaee 
Jane. head on high and with firm steps 
An elegant sleigh pasted clote by him. 
Vladimir aoticed that it contained the gov- 
ernor-general and one of his adjutants. He 
at once took off his hat and bowed respect­ 
fully. The governor ordered a halt aad 
beckoned lo Vladimir: 
"W hat does It mean that I see thee in 
town today?” he asked tho exile in a storm 
voice. 
Vladimir w a s very much amazed at this 
sternness to which he was by no means ac­ 
customed. 
“Your excellency. I thought, had per­ 
m itted—” 
"Thou must not abuse the confidence 
shown thee. 
Consider, thou oughtest to 
live in Krowa, and canst not leave without 
permission- 
Hast thou the 
inspector’s 
leave?” 
“ Your excellency—” 
“This time I will overlook it, but take 
care in future. Thou art a dangerous mau.” 
“I am innocent.” said Vladimir. 
The gevei nor frowned. 
“Do not begin that story anew! I have 
Just received orders on thy account from 
’otersbarg. They say nothing of thy inno­ 
cence. I advise thee to be more cautious— 
else I should have to be much more severe.” 
Astonished at this unusual severity of the 
governor, who so far bad been exceedingly 
kind to him, Vladimir showed such signs 
of grief that the governor felt moved to 
pity. 
Turning to his adjutant, he said; 
“Be kind enough to go over there to Mer­ 
chant Lateff and tell him I wish to see him 
tonight about the ball he wishes to give. I 
shall wait for you here, Come back at 
once, if you please.” 
The adjutant guessed that his presence 
was not desired by the governor, and there­ 
fore stepped out of the sleigh and went off 
Quickly. Vladimir was about to leave, 
when the governor stopped him, saying: 
"Dear count, I was compelled to use such 
language with you. bocause I received to­ 
day tho very strictest orders concerning 
you. Aa autograph letter from M. Schelm. 
the head ot a division in the ministry of the 
interior, concerns you exclusively. I am 
ordered to be very strict with you if you 
should disregard the rules in the slightest 
way.” 
"Schelm!” exclaimed Vladimir. "He is 
my greatest enemy. He—” 
’Hush!” said the governor, rn a whisper. 
"I must not even hear such words. They 
might already count as crime against me. 
I do not know whether yon are guilty or in­ 
nocent. That is not my business. I can 
only adBiit you do not look like a hardened 
sinner. I admire the countess and revere 
her; on that account I warn you. if you 
are in town, avoid me like sin itself, for. if 
I should meet you. I would have to proceed 
with great severity. You must. next, keep 
on good terras with captain of gen darmes 
and the inspector, because it would be diffi­ 
cult for me to protect you against these two 
men. Now I must make my excuses to the* 
countess that ( cannot receive her any 
longer at my house. Goodby, and be cau­ 
tious.” 
"Your excellency! Do not forsake me! I 
am innocent!” 
“As to that. I am helpless. I am an officer, 
and must obey orders. I have no right to 
declare you guilty or not guilty. If you 
force me I should even have to punish you. 
however repugnant.” 
The adjutant was seen approaching; the 
governor dismissed Vladimir with a ges­ 
ture of the hand, ami the sleigh drove away. 
Vladimir remained standing there, as lf 
struck bv lightning.* For two months he 
had cherished illusory hopes, which now 
vanished la smoke. The goed-will of the 
governor, the politeness of Col. Palkin. 
of whose conduct Jana had told bim noth 
mg—all this he thought betokened a favor­ 
able turn in his situation. The governor’s 
words threw him hack again into an abyss 
of doubt. He hastened to his wife’s house. 
Jana was waiting fir him te breakfast 
with him. 
The unexpected 
blow had 
changed his features so that the loving wife 
at once detected his trouble by the ex­ 
pression of his face. 
"Vladimir! What is the m atter?" she 
asked, excitedly. 
“W hat is the m atter?” he replied, sadly. 
"Well, I cannot endure this any longer. 
We had, so far. only one enemy, the cap­ 
tain of gen darmes, whom Satan must have 
brought here. Now we shall have to hum ­ 
ble ourselves to him also. The governor 
has received letters from Petersburg which 
bring that rascally Scheim’s orders, to be 
strict with me. The governor must obey 
He sends his apologies to yon, that be cannot 
receive you any more at the palace. As to 
myself. I have to return to my lonely life as 
a colonist, exposed to the persecutions of 
subordinates. 
‘‘But our petition, Palkin’s protection?” 
"He is an officer like the others. For a 
month he was a m an: here he has again be­ 
come a machine; oither he never sent the 
paper, or he got an answer which prevents 
his taking any further steps.” 
• And you think the governor also has 
joined our enemies?” 
“He is personally as kind as ever, but he 
must obey the orders that have been stilt lo 
him. No, Jana, bv begging for it I shall 
never get my rights, I stand alone, and I 
face this whole free masonry of officials. 
For two years I have hesitated to join the 
conspiracy in which all my fellow-exiles are 
engaged ; its aim is to shake off this yoke on 
our necks. I have always refused to join 
them, because while almost all of them 
have done some wrong by which they have 
incurred nunisbment, I am innocent, and 
have patiently waited till m r innocence 
should be acknowledged publicly. Two 
long years I have waited, and now I will 
wait b o loBger,” 
"W hat do you mean to do?” asked Jana, 
frightened by the excitement with which 
her husband spoke. 
“There is a grand conspiracy spread over 
the whole of East Siberia. There is a regular 
administrative body.and at the head a chief 
who Pas been chosen by the members. They 
propose to shake off the Russian yoke to 
escape to a country where the Czar cannot 
reach them. 
As the terrible frost this 
winter has frozen over the whole Baikal 
lake, where on account of its vast extent 
the authorities cannot watch them easily, 
they meet on one of the islands. I know 
this conspiracy, because I was invited six 
months ago to enter. 
I bad to keen it 
secret, especially as I declined to join them. 
Now. however, that all my hopes have 
failed. I have changed my mind. 
If they 
deny me what is right, I shall take it. 
I 
cannot be a martyr who waits and waits, 
and at last dies, still waiting for release: 
nor can I bear it that you, so fair and so 
noble, should lead such a wretched lite.” 
'But. my dear Vladimir," said Jana, "I 
am perfectly happy here 
Have we not 
found here that domestic life of which you 
so often dreamed? 
What does it matter 
whether we live in Irkutsk or in Paris?” 
"And yet. instead of 
witnessing the 
homage that is paid you on all sides. I am 
not even allowed to visit you any mbre! 
Was that why you joined your fate to mine? 
No. Jana, my resolution \R fixed. In the 
little village in which I live quite a number 
of unfortunate exiles are going to try to 
recover their liberty. They are all mem­ 
bers of the conspiracy. 
Tomorrow I shall 
loin them. They wii I be glad to receive me. 
You will give them the menev they need so 
Radiy. I tell you everything, because I know 
your heart. I know bow well you know how 
to use your fortune.” 
Sneinterrupted bim sadly: 
“ With that one word, Vladimir, you close 
my life. Alas! I ba a thousand reasons 
for dissuading you from taxing tms step 
now I can say notning more. 
"Nothing, nothing at a ll! I do not wish 
vou to doubt me a moment. 
That has 
happened once, and we have been punished 
too severely ever to try it again. Who 
knows, however, if vou are not right. The 
werld generally does justice to those who 
no longer need it. I have nearly a million. 
You need not want money, therefore if we 
but once could feel the frontier behind us— 
the means should not be wanting.” 
She pressed a burning kiss on his brow. 
“Now go aud conquer the freedom which 
you cannot secure in a legal way. I shall 
follow jeu wherever you go.” 


He bent his knee before her said. 
"I thank God every day that He has given 
me such a helpmate iii life. You are my 
comfort and my hope. dana. You will not 
see me for two whole days. I now return 
to my hut and tomorrow I go to work.” 
“May God protect you and guide you!” 
she said, deeply moved. 
At that moment Dr. Haas’s voice was 
heard; 
"w ill you please come to breakfast? It 
has been ready some time and is getting 
cold.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
About AO versts from Irkutsk lies Lake 
Baikal, ane of the largest masses of fresh 
water on earth. Russians and natives alike 
call it the Holy sea. It forms the natural 
frontier between Russia and the empire of 
China. The line has, however, long since 
ceased to mark any difference: the over­ 
flow of Russians has extended the Czar’s 
dominions far 
beyond its shores. 
The 
Angara river leaves the lake In foam­ 
ing 
waves, aqd the road 
to 
Irkutsk 
runs along its 
shores 
nearly 
all 
the 
way. At the soot 
where 
tho 
Angara 
comes 
out 
of 
the 
lake 
some 
tall, 
pointed rocks rise suddenly from the level 
plain; they are known as the Shaman rocks. 
Behind them the broad surface of tke lake 
stretches out its dark water as far as the 
Amar Daya. with its perpetual snow. The 
Shaman rocks religiously revered by the 
natives, and the Russians, naturally inclined 
to bo superstitious,share the feeling of the 
Siberians for these dismal rocks. A legend, 
current in that region, says that Christ, in 
a visit to these distant parts of Asia, had 
ascended the largest of these rocky points, 
and, after blessing the west, had stretched 
out his baads towards the north, saying: 
"Yonder there is nothing more!” 
Numerous islands give a certain life to 
the enormous lake. The largest is called 
Orka. A few versts beyond them a group 
of similar gray rocks rise: in summer they 
are inaccessible; the waves of the lake 
break against them, making a tremendous 
surf, so that even the lightest of boats can­ 
not approach the steep shore. 
I he dark 
and dismal rocks look like guardians watch­ 
ing over the lake. In winter, however, the 
outlook is very different, 'lh© dark, rest­ 
less waters of the lake freeze and form dark. 
blue, white or green crystals of the strang­ 
est forms. At a distance one might im­ 
agine a battlefield or a graveyard in which 
thousands of bodies had been interred in 
terrible disorder, 
Light sleighs cross the lake In winter in 
all directions. The ice, IO or 12 feet thick, 
could bear a whole army with its heavy 
artillery. But the new comer, when he first 
steps en the vast frozen surface, is sure to 
b*> taken aback by the very curious sounds 
which the lake emits, sounding now like 
the sweet notes of a hunting horn and now 
like the subdued sighs ef a giant. From 
time to time the whole vast surface begins 
to shake or tremble ae if the lake wanted to 
shake off the heavy burden and see the 
sweet light of the sun once more. 
The largest of the rocks which surround 
the island of Orka is triangular aud stands 
out slightly before the others. The rock 
has no name, but a kind of cave In It Is 
known all over Siberia as the Shaman’s 
valley. On the black sides of the rock the 
white foam of the waves is frozen instantly, 
the pointed peaks look like so many senti­ 
nels guarding theentrance. 
It was night. The huge blocks of ice were 
glowing like gigantic diamonds and re­ 
flected a faint light npom the frozen surface 
of the lake. It was cold to bursting, as they 
say in Siberia 
. 
A sleigh with three reindeer came up 
quickly. The reindeer seemed to know the 
w a y ; they turned to the right and to the 
left within these enormous blocks of ice 
without praising ae instant. Two men in 
tars sat in tile sleigh. They did not speak. 
t 
or that is impossible for people who drive 
ast in such fearful cold. A sharp wind 
whistles ominously. All around reindeer 
became visible. Evidently men were pres­ 
ent near by. The sleigh stopped at the en 
trance to the Shaman’s cave. The men 
jumped out and the reindeer lay down in 
tho snow to rest. 
The newcomers walked a few steps and 
found themselves in the Shaman’s cave 
Stalactites of all shapes and colors hung 
from the ceiling. Torches illumined th© 
cave. and their light was reflected from the 
Joe crystals in all the hues of toe rainbow, 
tw enty exiles had met here to consult. 
Each oat had a fur robe in addition to his 
ordinary costume. 
It was so warm inside 
the cave that the new arrivals laid aside 
the masks which they had worn as a pro­ 
tection against the excessive cold. 
“What? 
Without 
any 
precautionary 
measures?” asked Vladimir. "Youhaveno 
sentinels? I am admitted as I am, without 
any oatn or question.” 
"The vast extent of the cave and the pre­ 
vailing superstition protect us against any 
danger. No Siberian, unless it beahalf- 
mad hunter, would dare approach these 
rocks at night. The agents of the govern 
nieut care not to come out in such weather. 
But we have sentinels: First, the reindeer, 
who would make a noise like seals if a 
stranger were to approach, and these two 
friendly Tunguses. who warrant our safety. 
You are not yet accustomed to this life in 
the desert, and have beard nothing yet. I 
suppose?” 
Not the least.” 
"Well, our arrival has been announced. I 
am at home here. W ben you desired to join 
us the m atter was referred to me. because I 
am the head of all the exiles In Irkutsk. I 
was security for you. Our brethren knew 
that I was going to bring a stranger.” 
“But this is a complete organization. How 
could you accomplish all thiB under the 
eyes of the authorities?” 
“All thai we owe to one man! Formerly 
we complained, endured and gave our­ 
selves up to despair. That man came and 
soon understood how to inspire our hearts 
with hope and our minds with courage.” 
“And who is that?" 
“One moment and you shall know him. 
Ha is not here yet. but he will come soon, 
because Be knows we have a now member 
and generally be receives such himself. 
You will notice that of the 20 members 
present not one comes near me or speaks to 
me. That is one of our rules.” 
Indeed the newcomers were left standing 
quite alone in the cave, while farther In a 
small number of conspirators stood in 
Silence, their hoods drawn over their faces. 
"I admire your discipline,” said Vladimir. 
"He must be an exceptional man who is at 
the head of til is society.” 
"It Is an old custom now for the exiles of 
• district to choose a head, whom the gov- 
eroinentAcknowledges as such. He is to 
mediate between the latter and ourselves, 
J ut in fact this title is an empty form ; our 
emands. our complaints never produce a 
result We are not even allowed to make 
our complaints known to an inspector or 
other etncial, You, count.” he added, with 
some bitterness in his tone. "You have en­ 
joyed certain privileges, we are told, and 
have not yet fathomed the depth of our 
sufferings. The exile has no rights what­ 
ever. not even that of complaining!” 
“But that is terrible!" 
"And yet it Is true. The Czar is just, but 
his ministers are strict. The upper officials 
are usually hard of heart, but tho subordi­ 
nates- they are monsters!” 
“They say the Czar is just!” 
"No doubt, but the Czar has no idea of our 
fate. He wants only to get rid of us: he no 
doubt thinks we are pretty welloff here and 
have little or nothing to suffer. As I told 
you, we are permitted to choose a chief, so 
that even among us the idea of rank and 
authority may be preserved. Last year our 
chief was old Count F., a man who was com­ 
pletely crushed by bis misfortunes and had 
lost his courage. He dared not say a word. 
Ile lived in a suburb of Irkutsk, a village to 
which I was likewise consigned. Our in­ 
spector was an old army officer, who was 
entirely dependent on his wife, when he 
was not drunk. This man is now captain of 
gendarmes in the city.” 
“I know him.” said Lanin. "What else?” 
"At that time there came a new exile to 
us. a man of rare energy and superior Intel­ 
lect. who was sent here on account of his 
share in a great conspiracy, together with 
l l others. He never spoke of this con­ 
spiracy ; he was melancholy and reserved. 
After a while we learnt to appreciate his 
rare m erit: he managed to help everybody 
arid soon won favor with all of us. Several 
weeks after his arrival this happened. The 
inspector’s wife had a grudge against a 
young man of high rank who was sent to 
Siberia Decause he 
had 
written some 
verses against one of the minisiters. One 
cay we missed him -and tho next day we 
found his corpse. Tile inspector, drunk and 
urged on by his wife, had ordered him to 
receive 600 blows. The poor man had been 
unable to bear the punishment aud had 
died. 
A few days later the governor 
Came to that district, In consequence of a 
happy event in the Emneror’s family, a 
partial amnesty 
had 
been proclaimed, 
which included the young poet. We were 
beside ourselves, and all of us urged Count 
F. to report the simple facts. He dared not 
say a word. We all knew the benevolent 
nature of the governor and yet the letter of 
the law did not a1 low us to open our lips. Then 
this man. of whom I spoke the chief of the 
unknown conspiracy, stepped forth from 
the ranks of the exiles drawn up before 
the governor and approached the latter, 
The inspector was just stating that the 
yeung poet was no longer alive. Our com­ 
rade interrupted him and related what had 
actually happened. We listened in arnaze- 
Faent. His language sounded superhuman, 
t was full of deep emotion, sorrow and 
threats. The inspector was in a terrible 
fih-v. but the governor allowed the speaker 
t<rconclude his narrative. Wrhen our com­ 
rade had spoken a quarter of an bour, he 
ended by saying: ‘I have done. His majesty 
the Emperor decides that we have deserved 
death. We give up our lives, but we de­ 
mand to be Judged. Here, however, is no 
judgment but murder. In the name of all 
of us I venture to beg your excellency to let 
justice proceed againstthe murderer. That 
was certainly more than courage that was 
hjah daring. 
The goveruor made no reply. 
bpt went frowning into the inspectors 
house. That same evening the officer was 
retired, but we lest also our comrade, who 
was sept to another district.” 
"That man retired? Why is he not cap­ 
tain of gendarmes in Irkutsk?” 
"Those people are like cats and always 
fall upon their feet. We have another gov­ 
ernor now. who does not know the past of 
this scoundrel. But I must end my story. 
Just at that time the Count F. died. The 
superiority ol the new exile, of whom I 
spoke, had in the meantime become gen 
orally known, and after six months lie was 
chosen to succeed poor Count F. Toe Bast 
protect”— 


At this moment they noticed two men 
who entered the cave. One of them was 
lenar-Kus. the other his European com­ 
panion. When the latter came in he threw 
back his hood, and by the light of tho 
torches his manly, strongly-marked features 
became visible. 
"Miller!” exclaimed Vladimir. 
The huntsman trembled. 
"Vladimir!” be groaned indistinctly. 
At the same time he raised his hand, and 
turning to the assembled exiles he said: 
"W ithdraw, all of you. Leave me a mo­ 
ment alone with this man.” 
The gesture with his band was so peremp­ 
tory and the tone of his voice so command­ 
ing that the exiles silently 
withdrew. 
Wrath, contempt, surprise, all filled V lad! 
m ir’s sonl at once and nearly robbed him of 
his presence of mind. There they stood, the 
former friends in this cave of ice. illumined 
by the lurid light of torches, which cast a 
dickering sheen on Vladimir's pale face and 
on Miller’s, who looked still paler. 
The man from Courland bent his knee, 
and slowly, Imploringly said, "Forgive.” 
Vladimir could not answer. 
”1 may not ask for pardon, ’ Miller con­ 
tinued. "and you may not grant it, I do net 
beseech you on my knees now to pardon 
me. but only to listen to me. Vou may kill 
me if you choose!” 
Lanin shook his head and answered in a 
voice full of the most consummate con­ 
tempt: 
"No, I shall not kill von. Speak! lam 
almost anxious to know what you can say to 
excuse yourself.” 
“I do not mean to excuse myself," said 
Miller, rising. “My guilt is so great that I 
shall find no excuse even when I stand 
before the Supreme Judge.” 
"W hat, then, do you want of me?” 
"I want you to pardon those! The matter 
stood thus: I was dying from starvation and 
despair. Schelm tempted me by promising 
me ufo and fortune. He wanted to buy me 
and make me his tool. I struggled long and 
hard. I was in the midst of the conspiracy 
before I had made up my mind. Then came 
tho intoxication of success! I saw the proj­ 
ect succeed beyond all expectation. I no 
longer knew good or evil. I saw only one 
thing, the end! I worked hard for two 
months, day and night. I came finally to 
the conviction that I had no longer any 
choice. 8chelm held me in his power. I 
was his tool before I knew it. I became his 
agent provocateur, as he had wanted me to 
be from the beginning. I stooped so low! I 
then forgot everything, honor. God, the 
whole world! At last I trium phed—I, sur­ 
rounded bv men of mediocre capacity. I 
their head and master! At once I com­ 
manded them all. Good fortune intoxi­ 
cated me. I advanced blindly. I was proud 
of my work, and in a state of insanity I even 
forgot that I was eommlittnu a crime!" 
Vladimir shuddered. Miller had become 
terribly excited. His thundering voice re­ 
sounded from the wall of the cave Lanin’s 
gentle temper shrank from the wild tale. 
"You terrify me, Miller,’’ he said. "In 
the place of contempt and bitterness which 
I at first felt. I now tremble.” 
A glow of self-consciousness flashed over 
Miller’s face, but vanished at once, " it is 
true I betrayed you.” be continued. 
"I 
had become a worthless, contemptible crea­ 
ture. At that time I was so exultant in my 
triumph that I would have answered you 
had you complained. 
But you must con­ 
fess the intrigue was beautifully carried 
out. Later, however, when I was alone 
with my conscience, I snffered agony. The 
sighing of the Neva, the waves of wbicb 
broke against m r prison walls, sounded to 
me like your voice. 
My cell adjoined 
yours, and I fancied I ever heard your 
voice. When the wind arose in the Siberian 
steppes it 
seemed 
to 
bring 
me the 
sound of your sorrow: when I saw a woman 
at a distance I saw your wife! All my 
conscientious sufferings were concentrated 
in you. I foreot all the others whom I 
bad sent to Siberia, and thought only of 
you. my friend, my benefactor, my helper 
in the hour of need, whom I had sold in this 
vile way. Then, a third time, the desire 
seized me to carry out a treat work. I 
wanted to make amends for my crime, 
bring your innocence to light, restore your 
honor-w ho are 
vou? 
Persecuted inno­ 
cence, and on that account neither danger­ 
ous nor altgether a victim of despair. I, 
ou the contrary, I am a criminal who re­ 
pents his crime, a man who has stooped to 
the lowest, meanest act. Todav my one 
aim is to have revenge and to make amends 
for the evil I have dene. I feel the strength 
in me to move mountains. I shall devote 
all my zeal all my energy and perseverance 
—and they are great - to you! 
Vladimir was amazed. 
This man who 
had cheated him out of his life now no 
longer appeared to him so vulgar, so con­ 
temptible. but rather terrible and great In 
the infamy which be had heaped upon him ­ 
self. in his heart lie oltled this powerful 
nature which he had not found a favorable 
sphere in which to act and to exert itself. 
Tie replied: 
"Believe me. Miller, I Lave often thought 
of you in sleepless nights or in summer 
when I was hard at work' The feeling of 
revenge glowed In my heart. But you know 
bow little I love to indulge sncta sentiments. 
Only yesterday I was perfectly happy here 
since my wife shares my exile.” 
"w hat! The countess is here. I was not 
misled then by my apprehensions?” 
"Yes. she lives in Irkutsk. 
I was happy 
quiet and. as I thought, forgotten by my 
pursuers. I had forgotten you! I had a1 
most forgotten Schelm. 
But there came 
letters from Petersburg showing that there 
I was not forgotten. 
The victim had been 
ready to forgive, but the executioner could 
not forget that he had not done all the evil 
he meant to do. This made me rebellious, 
and I came here.” 
"Schelm! Who is Schelm? Vermin, that 
I shall crush with others. No! J do not 
war against Schelm ! I mean to reform the 
whole of our society, which murders the 
weak and protects the great, where might 
ever rules over right, and whore a man like 
myself must become a spy or a robber! I 
mean to conquer a realm of my own. in 
Europe or in China, what carer? There is 
no laok of space here—then when I am 
great and powerful I shall return to mv 
country and raise there the banner of jus­ 
tice! Perhaps I shall thou become a good 
man. But. in order to be able to act freely, 
I must, first of all, banish your face, which 
now rises before inv eyes every night and 
reproaches mo betterly. Vou must. yes. 
Vladimir, vou must forgive, forget aad 
pardon me.” 
And a second time he fell on his knees 
before his former friend. 
"Forgive me. Vladimir. Give me your 
band that I may kiss it, and do not look at 
me so pitilessly.” 
"I have long since forgiven yon. and find­ 
ing you now here. at a place where I myself 
seek support, I am not able to bate you.” 
"Do you—will you believe that I have told 
these people how I have once been a spy 
and a traitor?” 
“Did you tell them that?” 
"Everything. Was it not better to confess 
all at once than afterwards to be discovered 
by one of those whom I have sent here? I 
told them I had betrayed my best friend. 
The boldness and the candor of my confes­ 
sion perhaps but strengthened m r inilu 
ence and my power over them. Now, Vlad­ 
imir, I have laid open to you my innermost 
heart. Are you still disposed to pardon 
me?” 
“I pity you. and at the same time I fear 
you. but I do not cherish one thought of 
hatred against you. Here is my hand!” 
Now Miller rose quickly and called with 
a loud voice: 
"Come here, comrades!” 
He towered with his gigantic stature high 
Above the count, on whose arm he was lean­ 
ing; he might have looked like the pro­ 
tector of this small, youthful man. The 
cave was nearly filled by the conspirators. 
Miller spoke: 
“This is the man whom I have betrayed. 
My blood, my life belong to bim henceforth. 
Vou have sworn to be obedient to me unto 
death. In the face of God and of freedom I 
swear that I devote the rest of my life to 
his service! Brethren, this man must be 
a hundred times dearer to you than Imy- 
self. Swear that you will defend bim to 
the last drop of your blood ; that you will 
surround and protect him at the first call; 
that you, pursued and banished, neverthe­ 
less will be the guardian angels of this 
exile, who from this day ceases to be one!” 
Deeply moved Lanin embraced his friend. 
"We swear,” cried all with one voice. 
Miller saw trio prince of the Tunguses in 
the centre of the conspirators. 
"I owe this man a debt of blood,” be said 
to him, pointing to Lanin. "Brother lenar, 
I ask you, protect Count Vladimir Lanin.” 
The Tunguse bowed reverently. 
"lf need be, brother, lenar-Kns will pay 
your debt of blood I” 
Then a circle was formed and a protracted 
council was held in the cave. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Morning began shortly to dawn, and the 
landscapes, though still veiled in a white 
mist, grew lighter and lighter. 
The frozen bed of the Angara looked like 
a second high road bv the side of the great 
post road. Down on the wide bed of the 
river the narta of Ienar-kus was flying tow­ 
ards Irkutsk. All around still asleep, the 
nai ta alone, like an evil spirit fleeing before 
the light of day. was an exception. 
The prince of the Gungusesliad given 
Vladimir his swiftfooted dogs and sleigh. 
In the narta sat Miller at his side. 'The 
white wails of the city were already visible 
in the distance when Miller, who did not 
seem to feel the cold in the least, continued: 
"It is certainly most fortunate that you 
have joined us. We had an organization 
and men. but we lacked till now both 
money and arms. Now you will furnish 
both. 
This wjll help us greatly. 
The 
countess and her friends will enable ua to 
purchase arms. As the merchants are per­ 
mitted to sell carbines to the Tarters in the 
Chinese 
empire. Ienar-kus eau be our 
agent. Now I feel our strength! Y'ou can­ 
not imagine wkat IOO resolute men can do 
in these vast deserts, where the Czar can 
hardly raise I OOO men in all.” 
“You sneak of a hundred, but count 
only twenty?” 
* You have seen only a part of the con­ 
spirators. In all the districts where exiles 
are living we have branches. Today we 
count a hundred; tomorrow there may be 
five hundred!” 
Vladimir interrupted him. 
"Look here, Miller. I promise you every 
assistance to enable you to Hee from bete 
I am reaay with my wife to accompany you 
as far as the Siberian frontier. But. mind, 
you must not raise your hand against the 
Czar or our mother country. Will you 
I promise?” 


Miller made no reply. They had inst then 
passed a snow-covered hill, which rose 
abruptly from the banks of the Angara. 
Miller pointed it out to his companion and 
said: 
"Do you notice this Tartar tomb? Here 
you must come whenever you wish to see 
me. Every night a man of the tribe of 
t 
enar stands guard here. 
This Gunsns 
mows where I may be found. The mound 
is hollow Insldo, although the Russians i 
have not yet discovered this. Ienar-kus. a 
descendant of the former rulers of this 
country, told me so on the day when we 
swore brotherly friendship and sealed it 
with our blood. Vou need only go to the 
east side of tho hill and call Ienar’snam e 
three times; one of his men will, after 
a while, come out from within and tell you 
what yon may wish to know." 
"So near the city ?” asked Lanin, cau­ 
tiously. 
"This desert has many other mysteries 
yet unknown to tne conqueror. And this is 
my Dower. During the two years that I 
have been living bere I have not ceased try­ 
ing to find out these secrets, until now I 
probably know this land of snow and tee as 
well as those who were born here. Remem­ 
ber. whenever you need me. hasten to this 
mound and 24 hour* later I shall be at your 
service 
Everv order of yours will be ful­ 
filled 
From this hour Miller, the traitor, is 
your slave. Never forget that. Vladimir.” 
They stopped under the walls of the city. 
Here my dominion ends.” said Miller, 
checking the fleet dogs. 
Farewell. Vlad­ 
imir. I on are atmost in town." 
They shook hand*. Once more the count 
turns* round and said: 
"Mr first care shall be now to purchase 
arms: I am told there is a merchant Lap- 
tetf. who mainly furnished arms to the Tar­ 
tars ” 
"Yes! Rut be cautious! Remember that 
an exile is not permitted to buy arm s! 
‘‘Never mind! My wife has an old friend, 
a Dr. Haas, who has accompanied her to 
this place. He will not be suspected.” 
’Good! Rut make haste, for I burn with 
the desire to be free once more!” 
They parted. As Miller drove off he once 
more heard the warning words : 
“Remember, Miller! Nothing against the 
Czar and holy Russia.” 
Miller did not seem to have heard these 
word*, which once before he bad apparently 
disregarded, and soon the narta had disap­ 
peared behind the mound. 
Lanin went 
into the city. For two days dana had beeu 
anxiously expecting him. Now he told her 
all. He spoke of his hopes, his meettng 
with Miller, how he had forgiven him and 
had joined him in the conspiracy. He had 
been afraid Jana would disapprove of this, 
All the more he rejoiced now. when she said: 
“A man such as Miller is does nothing by 
halves. Betrayed by officials, he will never 
become a spy. His very crime proves that 
he is honest b o w . You must never be a 
traitor to your native land, but you must 
and may try, by all means, to recover your 
liberty.'’ 
Dr. Haas was summoned. 
His answer 
was calm and dignified. 
"Countess, I have devoted myself te your 
service, and I am not a Ruse. W hat you ap­ 
prove I am prepared to approve, and what 
you order I shall try to do. I am an old 
man, and my last sacrifices are made for 
you. Do not ask my opinion, therefore, but 
simply command!” 
It wus now decided that Dr. Haas shoui d 
draw from the Rank of Irkutsk enough of 
Jana’s money to purchase arms aud then 
return with the count to his hut rn the 
village, in order to calm the governor, and 
to take other precautionary measures. The 
day after I >r. Haas was to open negotiations 
with Lapteff and buy 500 rifles. Intended 
for a khan of the Catchas, who had risen 
in rebellion against the Chinese authorities. 
Lanin and Dr. Hass bade Jane farewell, 
and then went to the bank, walking down 
Main st. The town clock was striking IO. 
Almost at the same time, when uount 
I Antu returned from Lake Baikal, Populi 
and his betrothed entered the offices of tho 
head of the gendarmes, 
l ’alkln was out. 
having been ordered to appear before the 
governor, he had directed his secretary, on 
leaving, to continue the work begun the 
day before. Popoff wanted to have one more 
long conversation with hts betrothed, and in 
order to interrupt his work he had called 
Helen in, and now was distributing several 
papers in her presence. 
Palkin. when he 
left, had said he would hardly be back be­ 
fore two hours, and Popoff. therefore, 
thought he would have time to explain his 
•Ians to Helen. 
They had been cenverslng 
a good hour, and Popoff had told hts be­ 
trothed that on the following Sunday he 
would have to meet the count, and In speak­ 
ing of the document agaiust Schelm. which 
he still had in his possession, he said: 
’ Tho less this paper meant at that tim*, 
the more formidable it has since become. 
The receipt and the 
forged 
signature 
prove beyond all doubt that I was Schelm’s 
accomplice. He never prosecuted me. He 
only had me arrested as a dangerous man. 
not as a man who had stolen money and 
forged a signature.” 
“But- Nicholas, how could you keep this 
paper?” 
“That PII tell you,” he said, and bis eyes 
glowed in trium ph: ”1 used to carry this 
paper about me. and it kept me anxious iu 
the day and prevented 
my sleeping at 
night. 
One night I dreamt I had lost it. 
and I should be drowned in the Neva. 
I 
■tarted from my sleep bathed in perspira­ 
tion. and next morning I had a terrible 
toothache. 
This gave me a mad idea. 
I went to Sebastopol, where I knew an emi­ 
nent American dentist. 
I got him to draw 
two of m r teeth, ono perfectly healthy, the 
other slightly diseased. 
Then I ordered a 
very small box of ivory to be made. shaped 
outwardly exactly like tho two teeth. 
The 
paper of the copying book is excessively 
th in ; I folded my precious paper very small, 
put it into a diminutive bladder and then 
went back to my dentist. I asked him if he 
could put the little box back into my jaws 
to look like the two missing teeth 
He 
thought me at first half mad, but when I 
offered him 200 roubles he agreed to humor 
me. 
Whenever now I think I am in 
danger I put in m r two teeth, and So far 
providence has been merciful to me, and 
my treasure has D over been detected. I 
confide my secret to you. my Helen, for the 
hour of the conflict, is approaching, aud I 
know not what may be my fate. Remem­ 
ber. therefore, that I am in your power, and 
not I only, hut the fate, also, of the whole 
family of our benefactor." 
He had barely ended these words when 
he. accidentally looking out of the wigdew. 
saw Palkin’s sleigh before the door, and the 
colonel with the captain of gendarmes get­ 
ting out of it. 
"W hat can that mean? The colonel back 
so soon? Helen, get away as fast as you can 
and consult with the countess Sunday in 
the tw ilight I’ll go out to Krowa to see the 
count. Perhaps the countess would be so 
kind as to be there at the same time. Make 
haste, Helen; the colonel might be angry 
that I let you in.” 
"It is too late. I must hide somewhere. 
She pointed at the curtain of coarse linen 
which hung in the corner of the room and 
screened piles of papers. 
"Are you mad?” cried Nicholas. "Those 
are the archives of the corps of gendarmes.” 
She smiled aud insisted. It was high 
time. The colonel’s voice was heard Quite 
near by. Helen ran to the corner and hid 
behind the curtain. 
“Even if he finds me. what can he do to 
me?” she whispered into Popoff’s ear. He 
was terrified. 
Popoff bent over bis papers and gave him­ 
self the air of being very busy. Tho door 
opened and the two officers entered. 
“Popoff, jump into my sleigh, drive to the 
prison, get them to give you a list of all the 
prisoners and bring it to me at once. It will 
not take much of your time and you will 
have a chance of drawing a breath of fresh 
air.” 
Popoff bowed, but could not rejoice, so 
great was his tear for Helm. 
lie remon­ 
strated a moment, but in vain; he had to 
leave her. 
"The fool thinks I show him so much con­ 
sideration from sheer goodness of heart. 
Listen to me: I can speak openly to you. for 
you are an excellent officer and know that 
ho who wants promotion must be supported 
by iufluential persons in high offices. So 
far I have asked nothing of you, but now I 
shall want you. Are you ready to comply 
with my wishes?” 
“Most assuredly; I know what influence 
you wield; you are the poor gendarm es 
only protector. Order and I obey. 
"Gomnt Lanin must be arrested before 
Sunday; I give you three days’time to do 
that!” 
— 
The captain hesitated. 
“Colonel,” he caid. "I should be glad to do 
that, for I eau bear that fool as little as 
typhus or cholera, but the governor favors 
him greatly.” 
“Vou are mistaken! That wa* so yester­ 
day—that is not so today. He can no longer 
protect him. I promise you nobody will 
henceforth hare anything to do with that 
man. I promise you, besides, t* assume the 
whole responsibility* We love and we hate 
people here, not as we like, but as we are 
ordered from Petersburg. I rely upon it: 
you must arrest the count! You can easily 
find a pretext. He is hardly ever at home; 
you need only appear unexpectedly in 
Krowa; the law is on your stele!” 
The captain's eyes blazed at once. 
"I shall go there from here. 
Ane matter 
is settled!’’ 
"Well! And once in jail, you have the 
house watched, and let no one enter. Have 
a lew men on hand, moreover, in case I 
should need them.” 
"Very well, colonel!” 
"I rely on you, and now you can go, but 
come tomorrow and report!” 
The gendarme left, and the colonel 
walked up aud down in the room, meditat­ 
ing on the blackest plans. Like ill men, 
who pursue their thoughts energetically, 
he spoke to himself aloud: 
"I must get that paper from Popoff. by 
cunning or by force, if I should have to kill 
him! Schelm can no longer be dangerous 
to me; he will have reason to fear me. We 
shall both of us make a brilliant career. I 
do not hate him. I only want to prevent 
him from injuring me. Let him take Lanin. 
W hat do I care? He was useful to me as a 
weapon so far. If I find a better weapon, 
what do I cave for him? I’ll give Schelm 
the husband; he’ll give me the wife as my 
reward, and all is welt!” 
Palkin, having just returned from the 
governor, was still in full uniform. He 
went into his chamber to relieve himself of 
hie sword aud heavy boots. No sooner bad 
he 
disappeared than Helen’s pale face 
peeped from behind the linen curtain. She 
looked arcana and. seeing nobody, she 
slowly Opened the door to the salon. Here 


also nobody. She had come to see her be­ 
trothed ofteu enough to know the Douse, i 
She slipped down the stairs to Popoff’s 
room. Alas, it was empty! 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Not IO minute* had elapsed since I.anin 
and Dr. Haas had left Jena when Helen ! 
rnshed in. pale with excitement, to tell her ; 
ail she had beard. 
"I hardly know how I escaped. I waited I 
a wholo hour for Nicholas, but he did not | 
return. I asked one of the gendarmes, who 
generally are very kind to me. to call the 
secretary out. 'Ah, here you are. you nice 
little damsel!’ he shouted at me. ’Clear 
out from here, and never show yourself 
again in this homse! We have all of us got 
ten such a scolding on your account. Here ■ 
comes your betrothed, and quite unneces­ 
sarily tells the colonel that you have been 
here. Is that the war you reward our good- I 
ness?’ And thus be talked ob, till he shut 
the door an* bade me go instantly. Oh, 1 
countess, save the count; for God’a sake 
save Nicholas!" 
, ,, 
dana was terrified, but not specially sur- 
prised. Since that scene in the coach she 
had never again fully trusted Palkin. In 
spite of all his assurances of boundless de­ 
votion. 
She had. however, kept silence, 
hoping thus to keep him from injuring her 
or her husband hereafter. Now aha quietly 
rose and said to H elen: 
I shall at once go to the governor. So just 
a man will surely not deny us bis support. 
Do you. in the meantime, go into town: you 
wilt surely meet my husband and Dr Haas. 
Tell them all and bag them at once tocomo 
here. Y'ou will easily find the doctor, be­ 
cause everybody Itkes and honors him for 
the good he has already done." 
Helen could not recover: she was still 
trembling all over with excitement and 
fear, 
d a n a tried to calm and to encourage 
her. and did not leave her till she had at 
least partially succeeded. Then both these 
good and noble women left the house. 
Irkutsk has. tike most large Russian 
cities, a main street, which consist* ot splen­ 
did, symmetrically built palaces. 
From 
this street smaller ones branch off with 
poor log houses, and then follow mudholes , 
a n d so-called suburbs. 
Everv great town. | 
however, ha* at least on# square built after 
European model* 
The main street of Irkutsk crossed the 
streot in which dana lived, and which at th# 
corner especially looked very much likotho 
main street. Seven superb mansions rose 
on both sides 
They were of massive strut; 
turn, had several stories, and possessed real 
architectural merits. At the house of the 
countess the symmetry cessed. After it 
followed only poor, smoke blackened huts, 
aud the end of the street encountered a hill 
utterly uninhabited- 
'The Lense which immediately adjoined 
Jana’s dwelling, although looking very 
insignificant and even poverty-stricken, 
was in reality not so badly arranged. It was 
a one-story log bouse, surrounded by a small 
garden. Here lived the captain of gen 
cannes, dana did not know this. her ser­ 
vants were all aware of the fact, but they 
did not know of the ill-feeling that existed 
between the two families. 
Helen, when she loft Jana’s house, looked 
all around to see if she could perceive any 
trace of the count or of Dr. Haas. She saw 
is the doer of the captain’s house a woman 
standing, who 
was idly gazing at tho 
passers by. 
Helen approached 
her and 
asked: 
, 
. . . 
“Pardon me. dear neighbor, but you prob­ 
ably know Count Lanin and Dr. Haas?” 
"Very well,” replied the woman, looking 
eagerly at th* girl. who noticed nothing, 
occupied as she wa* with her great grief. 
“ Did you notice in what direction they 
went?” 
The wotnaa became more attentive as she 
perceived Helen’s anxiety. 
“I have seen b o one, as I have but just 
come out. But rat husband has been stand­ 
ing a whole hour at tho door, smoking his 
pipe. and has but just gone in. Step in a 
moment, my child!” 
. 
Helen accepted the invitation. \Y hen the 
two women wore iu the front room the kind 
neighbor suddenly turned to Helen, asking 
"VV hy do you waut to know that?” 
Helen drew back a step. 
"I am the captain’s wife, and your con­ 
duct makes me very suspicious. Answer 
me candidly. Why do you waut to know 
w here the two men are 
Helen tried again to get to the door, but 
Caroline prevented her. 
Rho remained 
standing on the threshold, laughing loud 
and cruelty. Rh# said: 
"You shall not get away from here till my 
husband return#; he has just gone out on 
business about your master.” 
"But that is vulgarity,” cried Helen. ”1 
am la agreat burry!” 
"Ba! ha! langhed Caroline. 
Just wait. 
child, and amuse yourself as you can.” 
In an instant she had slipped out, closed 
the door behind her. drew the key out of 
the lock and left Helen imprisoned. 
In the meantime Jana had driven to tho 
governor’s palace and asked for anaudience. 
The governor sent an excuse; he could not 
possibly receive her. dana begged and in»- 
plored-~tn vain. She next hurried to all 
the upper officials who had been kind to 
her. No one received her. Two hours she 
had wasted thus, and now returned In great 
anguish and utterly exhausted. 
Lina told 
her that Dr. Haas had been waiting for some 


tl]^?our nusband hasbeen arrested,” he told 
Jane as soon as sne entered. "The perseou 
non begin* anew . 
A fter I had gotten th e 
money from the bank I accompanied the 
count to his dwelling. We found a gen­ 
darme there, quite at nome. He took no 
excuse. Tee count had been caught away 
front his House. The soldier, of course, 
acted under orders. It was lucky I had 
money, or matters might have beeu much 
worse." 
Conflict had a different effect on Jena 
from the general effect: it roused hor ener­ 
gies and inspired her instead of casting her 
down. 
. ■ 
, , 
— 
"We have nothing more to hope from the 
authorities. If law and order forsake us we 
must seek Help with tne rebels—what else 
can we dof Doctor, procure roe a man’s 
costume! 
I shall go tonight to tho Tartur 
mound. My husband cannot invoke Miller’s 
assistance from bis prison—it is my duty to 
do it for him!” 
“Ob, countess, how can you? You alone! 
At night! 
Consider to what danger you 
expose yourself!” 
, 
, 
“Do not prevent me. doctor; I must dolt. 
"Let me go in your place. ” 
“Miller does not know you. Vou would 
make no Impression upon him, while I per- 
sonify, to his mind, his consience! He mhst 
obey mo!" 
"No one can resist you, countess! But at 
least do not forbid me going with you. I 
shall accompany you to the mound!” 
"Bhe held out her baud aud said simply, 
“I thank you*” 
The nights at th* North, where all life 
ceases ana every noise is silenced, ar* in­ 
finitely more impressive and grander than 
those ol more southern countries. As soon 
as the vast plains of Liberia are overshad­ 
owed, you hear your own breathing; vou 
notice your heart's pulsation; you count the 
echo of your footsteps on the hard snow; 
the ear t* susceptible of perceiving the 
faintest noise. 
The whole Tartar mound trembled when 
Jena, at IO o’clock at night, three times re- 
Ideated the magic name: 
“lenar! Ienar! lenar!” 
The name came back echoed from the 
hills and the mountains, from the valleys 
and the frozen waters of the Angara, like 
three shots fired from a mortar. Then all 
was still as before. 
Jana appeared in the full costume of a 
colonist. By ber side stood the faithful 
doctor. 
Both had found no difficulty in 
leaving the city, because neither of them 
was subject to the strict laws by whicb the 
exiles were bound. 
They did not know how long a time might 
have passed, when, suddenly steps became 
audible on th# snow, and like a spirit of the 
grave the dark form of a Gungus became 
visible on 
the white background. 
He 
bowed to the countess as if waiting for 
orders. 
“My friend,” she said in Russian, "I stand 
in need of Miller's assistance. I am the 
Countess Lantn." 
The,Siberian looked at her in amazement, 
but did not say a word. 
"Y'on surely know where he is? I must 
se* nim and speak with A im as soon as pos­ 
sible.” 
w 
* 
The young native marie a sign with his 
hand that he did not understand a word. 
"You do not understand me?" asked poor 
Jana. 
He repeated the same unmistakable sign. 
She tried once more to make herself un­ 
derstood, repeating very slowly all she had 
said. In vain! The poor woman sank over­ 
whelmed, on her knees. 
"Oh. God, enlighten nae that I may know 
what to do! Must we perish thus’?” 
Haa* now walked up to the native, and 
touching his arm, he said: "lenar!” The 
Siberian repeated the name. Then the doc­ 
tor sat down on the snow aaa tried to slide 
down the btu. The Gubkus laughed joy­ 
fully auld disappeared in a crevice of the 
rocks. 
“Me will take me to his leader. If that 
man does net speak Russian he will at least 
know Miller.” 
"Oh. doctor, certainly Providence has 
sent you to a e. Return bow to tow n; I’ll 
go with this man.” 
“No countess, you cannot do that: I de­ 
mand it In my quality as your protector! I 
am responsible te the count for your safety. 
Believe me. beside*, the count might not 
like your going with this man! You are a 
lady, and have to think of that!” 
Jana at last understood the doctor, and 
gave him her hand, saying: 
“You are rignt, doctor. 
Go, then, with 
God! If prayers and threats fail, use money; 
use it lavishly. I leave the fate of my hus­ 
band in jrour bands. I shall do on my part 
what I can. 
YV« have hardly 4k hours 
before us; let us make good use of them .” 
The Siberian appeared as suddenly as be­ 
fore, but now with a sm art sleigh and rein­ 
deers. Haas took leave of Jana, sat dows 
by the Guntrus and whispered once more 
the magic word, “ lenar!” 
The Siberian looked assent and whistled 
fiercely. The reindeer flew dows the slope 
to the river tied, and then galloped along 
on the smooth ice as upon a level road. 
Jana remained standiag still, almost life­ 
less, following the quickly-vanishing sleigh 
as long as her eyes could discern the faint 
outlines. Theo she knelt down on the snow 
and sent a fervent praye- to God s throne on 
high in behalf of YTadimir and the doctor. 
After having crossed herself she rose and 
returned to Irkutsk. 
[TO UK CONTIS!CEU .) 
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Ltverpool has the largest tonnage of any 
city in the world. 
Y’ou can get IOO acres of land in Samoa 
for 11.37 and the taxes will be only 39 cents 
a year. 
A lady in New Y'erk State got a verdict of I 
$1000 against a railroad because two men I 
squeezed her in a car seat 
The town of Roswell. Lincoln county, N, I 
M., Is 2ie miles from any railroad No other 
place in the to ite d States can say as much. 
An electric typewriter 
is bein* con­ 
structed which will write letters in Now 
York as they are transmitted from boston, 
and vice versa, the communications being 
transmitted simultaneously over four sep­ 
arate wires. 
A Chicago man he* in his possession a 
United Mate- half dollar having an eagle 
on each side 
It bears no date, but it was 
issued in 1792. 
The Chinamen of Astoria. Or,, are amus­ 
ing themselves with a huge top made out 
of an empty 25 pound white lead keg. A 
square opening is cut in the side and it 
takes three men to spin It, one to hold the 
top and two to pull the string with a stick 
which sets it in motion. While spinning it 
sounds like the whistle of a steamer, and 
can be heard three blocks away. 
Pauline Marie Elizabeth Wedde, a Thar- 
ingian giantess, is good looking and of a 
handsome, well proportioned figure .She 
measures about eight feet four inches in 
height. 
Silkworms when newly hatched scarcely 
weigh one-quarter of an ounce, yet in the 
course of their life. which only lasts about 
;<5 days. they will consume between 3000 
and 4000 pounds of leaves. 
In the great library at Paris, there is a 
Chinese chart of the heavens, made OOO 
years before ( hrtst, showing the location of 
1460 stars, correct, as corroborated by the 
best scientists of the present day. 
In mailing the first half of his manu­ 
script of "Darkest Africa" from Cairo to 
the Scribners Stanley wrote: "When It is 
done, not Vanderbilt s wealth would induce 
me to write upon the subject at any length 
again.” 
The biggest ruby in the world is found in 
the Czar of Russ a's crown whicb has the 
distinction of being the finest ever worn by 
any sovereign. 
Hi shape it resembles a 
bishop’s mitre, anti on its ore«t is a cross 
composed of five superb diamonds, which 
support the "biggest ruby. A foliated arch. 
composed of ll magnificent diamond*, sup­ 
ports this cross, aad on each side of the arch 
is a hoop of 38 pearls, than which there are 
none hsndsomer In the world. 
A young gentleman, says a Pittsburg 
paper, caned at the house of a friend to 
spend the evening. While there he asked 
for a glass of water, which wa* given him. 
He noticed that his friend’s wife was watch 
lug him intently. As he finished the refresh 
int draught th" lady sighed as she said 
solemnly: “It does me good to tee a man 
drink a glass of water like that once more.” 
Th" silence that followed was painful In the 
extreme. 
An Opelousas, La., gander has learned to 
turn the faucet of a cistern with its bill, and 
when the water begins to flow he sits down 
under the stream, flaps his wings, takes a 
batt! and bas a good time generally. 
A navel way of raising money to build a 
church has been adopted by a congregation 
in aa Iowa town. They borrowed $120,OOO 
and gave life insurance on a number of the 
members, which is to be applied on the debt 
as fast as death ensues. 
Probably the oldest train bov in the world 
is in active service on the I 'erby railroad, be­ 
tween New Haven and Birmingham, Conn. 
His name is Henry Warren and he is in his 
82d year. 
Queen Victoria has neminated as member 
of the Ceylon Legislature a native who ny 
means of ouiv lot) letters signs himself Pan 
abokkesam istawidramakarunatilakeabk e - 
yawardenebnuwanasekera ja »asundaramu - 
diyanselagetikiribandaredemanatmeya. 
A chicken with four legs, four wings and 
two heads has just been hatched at Del­ 
mar. Del. 
Charles Miller of Hueneme. 
Cal., has 
made a table of ornamental woods that con­ 
tains 19.850 pierce. 
The national debt of Germany, which is 
much smaller than that of any other great 
country in the world, is. In round figures, 
#192,000,000. 
They’re getting together again. Bill Ny# 
is a well-known citizen of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and J Whitcomb Riley does the barber act 
in Au Bable. Mich. 
An Alpena. Mich., justice swore himself 
as a witness in a case which was pending 
before him as judge. He wanted to serve as 
juryman also, but the defense objected. 
During clear days people of Carthage, 111., 
have distinctly heard the ringing ofa pon­ 
derous church boll at Golden. 2s miles 
away. The hell hangs in the German Luth­ 
eran church tower at Golden, aud It re 
quires two men to ring it. 
A mule was taken to Clancy's shop. in 
Grass Valley, Cal., to he shod. 
The beast 
kicked the shed to pieces and hoisied the 
anvil through the roof. Clancy swore he 
would shoe that mule and he did, but he 
had to use a bucket ef chloroform first. 
The largest sailing ship in the world is 
said to be in the possession of France. Her 
nam* is the France. Rho is a vessel with 
tivo masts, on four of which square sail is 
carried. The length is 344 feet, with beam 
of 40 feet. The cargo which the France 
could carry is no less than 0100 tons. 
The 
■hip is built of steel, her masts and yards 
being of the same material. She is at pre­ 
sent trading between France aud the Pad He. 
in an article going the rounds of the 
press, and headed “Friday for Luck “ the 
following item appears: "Friday. April s. 
1040, the first known newspaper advertise 
ment was published in the Imperial Intelli­ 
gencer, in England.” 
At the Krupp works at Essen there are 
11P6 furnaces of various constructions, 
280 boilers, 92 steam hammers of from 200 
to 100,000 pounds. 370 steam engines, with 
a tetal of 27.000 horse power. 
A private dinner given at Delmonico’s, 
New York, recently, cost #10.000. The 
floral decorations alone cost $3000. 
Charles Abernathy of Brownstown, a vil­ 
lage In Manistee county, Mich., has built 
himself a fiddle out of walnut, oak, beech, 
macle and cedar, containing 550o pieces of 
wood. 
A citizen of Charleston. VV. Va., bas long 
been bothered with a smoky chimney, and 
the other day he got a mason to investigate. 
In the flue was found a tin box containing 
#6000 in cash, which someone had hid 
away during the war and never returned to 
get it. 
A curious exhibition to be opened In Lon­ 
don will show a collection of bits, spurs and 
stirrups. 
Each member of Congress gets about 5000 
envelopes full of seeds every year, and the 
bill I acle Bam pays for them amounts to 
about $100,000. 
The Horal Burg Museum, which is in the 
Nuremburg Castle, built, it is claimed, 
nearly DOO years ago by tho Emperor Con­ 
rad ii., is to be sold at auction. One of the 
most remarkable, as well as one of the 
smallest curios in the collection, is Hopner’s 
famous cherrystone, on which are carved 
113 various and distinct beads. 
The collection of autographs begun by 
Ferdinand J. Greer of Philadelphia over 40 
years ago, and now comprising more than 
9000 letters, has been Presented to the h is­ 
torical .Society of Pennsylvania. 
A German bas invented an apparatus for 
forcing sidewise the swell in front of fast- 
going ships by means of steam jets frem a 
nozzle under the water at the bow. 
The largest perfect diamond in the world 
is the imperial, owned by a syndicate in 
Paris. It Is valued at #1,000,000. 
Mr*. C. V. Hollister of Bellevue. Mich., is 
05 years old. and has just finished, as a com 
1 Hort in her old age. a bedquilt containing 
4070 pieces. 
The shifting sands threaten to bury Grand 
Haven, Mien., making a sort of modern 
Pompeii of it The City Council is planting 
2000 trees on the hills, hoping in this way 
to keep the sands stationary. 
A curiosity revealed this week at Holly 
Hill. near Daytona. Fla., was the hatching 
out of a couple of chicks by a cat from eggs 
left In the nest br a hen that had got tired 
of waiting for them to do as had the other 
eggs. 
It requires annually 55.000 tons of binder 
twine to bind the grain crop of the country. 
Pittsburg claims to have more luillion- 
naires in proportion to her population than 
any other city in the world. 
Mosquitoes in Siberia bare bills that pierce 
through the thickest clothing. Overcoats 
and winter gloves furnish no protection 
against them. 
M. Fouque, the mineralogist, claims to 
have discovered in a mixture of copper and 
lime the beautiful color of a/urrino. the 
composition of width has so long been a 
puzzle to artists. His tint is said to be per­ 
fectly unchangeable, and is identical with 
the famous Alexandrine blue. 
John Thornton, of Sandy Cross, Ga., has a 
freak in the shape of a chicken with one 
more than the usual number of legs. 
The 
third leg is really a malformation of its tail, 
which takes on the sbapetot a complete foot, 
though it is entirely useless. Qtherwiae 
the chick is well-formed and bids fair to 
live. 
A new sport has been inaugurated at 
Leeds, where, the other day, a pair of fox 
terriers were “articled for #125 a side to 
pick up and return a bali thrown 51 times 
over a mark 60 yards away. the one com­ 
pleting the task in the shortest time to be 
declared the winner.” One of the dogs did 
it in 18 minutes I 4-5 seconds, but the other 
beat bim in 17 minutes 41 2-5 seconds. 
Bucoda. Iff ash., has a citizen who weighs 
300 pounds, and according to a local paper, 
“is master ot a flute, fife aud tin whistle: 
he can handle the snare drum to perfection. 
or give an imitation of the Bucoda cornet 
band; he can also whistle the mocking bird 
in a manner so natural that you will be 


searching for the little feathered biped, and 
he can sing upward of loo songs.” 
A pair of Mongolian pheasants direct from 
China, which are said to lay crockery eggs 
and live o* rice pudding, are tho newest 
things at the Michigan Agricultural College- 
'the faculty is pleunlngapbeasant hatchery 
to supply the Michigan woods 
New York hosiers say that a special style 
of stocking is made abroad for American 
women. It is small in the foot and fall in 
the leg. The same kind of stocking is made 
for tne Spanish trade.—[New York Ban. 
In a Berlin cafe the ceffee is oat only 
boiled by electricity, bat a small electric 
railway carries it to the Tori on* tables, so 
th at the guests may help themselves to 
their liking. 
The establishment is also 
lighted aad ventilated bv electricity. 
A Detroit electric light company insure# 
the lives of Its employe* for #5000 each. 
There is a deal of economy in this benevo­ 
lence. and no suits tor damages. 
French engineer* propose ascending the 
Jungfrau by a succession of slanting roads, 
forming a zigzag to a height of some 12,000 
feet, landing nearly at the summit of the 
mountain. 
Japan has celebrated the 2556th anniver­ 
sary of the coronation of the first emperor 
of the country, aa affair which makes oar 
little 26<>th anniversaries seem insignificant 
According to the results of an inquiry in­ 
stituted by the French government, there 
a re st crown*, in France 2,000,000 house­ 
holds in which there bas beeD no child; 
2,500.000 rn which there was one: 2.600.- 
000, two children: 1,500,000. three: about 
1,000,000. four; 650.0OO, five: 330.000. si*, 
and 200,000. sewn or more. 
An old Belfast sea captain is credited 
with devising a unique barometer, It con­ 
sists of a thin strip of white pine 
with 
a 
number of crow pieces upon it This is 
hung on tho side of the banding. and when 
damp weather is approaching the barome­ 
ter bulge* out in Hie centre. while in dry 
weather the centre sinks In and the ends 
come out. 
To the city of Liverpool must be awarded 
the somewhat doubtful distinction of hav­ 
ing the biggest workhouse in the world. 
This huge institutiou has ample accommo­ 
dation for 6000 inmates, whicb. happily. Id 
scarcely ever needed at one time. 
A pair of robins have built a nest in 
which there are now four eggs) on a shelf 
in the Boys’ Board th.bool, Boecastla. Eng. 
The shelf is only four feet from the ground 
and in full view of the scholars 
One of the 
turds speut two and three-quarter hours rn 
the nest one day recently daring school 
hours. 
Four young whales each about seven feet 
long.appeared in the Thames.Keg. recently. 
They gambolled about In the river, and 
snouted to the great entertainment of a large 
number of persons who gathered on tne 
river bank and bridges. Two men followed 
thorn about in a boat and shot at them, but 
unsuccessfully. 
A short tim* ago the government issued 
by mistake two bank notes, the face repre­ 
senting #10, while the reverse side repre- 
seuted #20. One of the notes was subse­ 
quently returned by the cashier of H e First 
National Bank of Washington. N. J., aud 
the other came to light In New York. Itta 
held by th* clerk of an insurance company, 
and it i* said that he has refused a large 
sum for it. 
Philadelphia's new City Hall is one of the 
largest, if not the largest, building of it# 
kind iii th# world, covering a space ef 470 
by 48*5 feet. ana evertonpinf every other 
structure that man has built except the 
Eiffel tower and the Washington monu­ 
ment, falling short of the latter* 550 feet 
by 32 inohe*. It has 620 rooms on 141»b 
acres of door space. The main structure is 
129 feet high. 
A freight car which passed through West 
Cheater, Benn., Monday contained the fol­ 
lowing notice na the side. w ritten with a 
pencil: "#60 reward.—The abave will be 
paid for the arrest and convictioa of the 
man who invented work, by Camp No. I, 
Bons of Rest, Keokuk, la.” 
Charles Miller of Hueneme, Cal., bas 
made a table of ornamental woods that coa­ 
lbins 19,850 pieces. 
A Jackson county. West 
Va., school 
teacher of 30 the other dev eloped with and 
was married to one of ber pupils of the 
mature age of 16 years. 
A colored boy. 11 years of aga, living in 
New Orleans, is a musical prodigy. Techni­ 
cally the boy knows no difficulties, and 
there seems no effect, b o combination too 
i b trie at« or complicated for him to over­ 
come with perfect ease. 
The Emperor of Germany has his cards 
like other mortals. They are very simple, 
although those of the Herman nobility ara 
generally very highly decorated with crest* 
and crowns. The royal cards have at»*o- 
iutelv no ornamentation. In plain gothic 
letters they read: "Wilhelm, German Em­ 
peror and King of Prussia.” 
The piece of crown glass. 40 inches in 
diameter anti 2‘ j inches thick, made in 
Paris for the object glass of a telescope for 
the University of Southern California, will 
require two years' labor to tarn into a 
fin I she<l lens. 
The Emperor Napoleon very rarely wrote 
a letter by his own hand, and those few 
which do exist arc mostly in Italian. Ha 
usually dictated to a secretary at such r. 
rapid rate that the amanuensis had to fill 
up gaps from memory, and it is a funny fact 
that most of his love letters to Josephine 
were thus dictated. 
A leaven worth man proposes to wager 
any sum between $10.OOO and $60,000 that 
within 30 days he can walk from Leaven­ 
worth to Junction City an*) never take his 
feet off mortgaged ground except when 
crossing a public road or railway. 


T H E F IN IS H IN G TOUCH. 


in 
Varied Forms U sed by W riters 
Closing T heir Letters. 
J Toronto Globs. J 
In regard to closings, there are many and 
varied forms, from the heretofore chilling 
"yours truly” to the many Assurances of 
leviBg friends. I say "heretofore chilling.” 
because forms of “yours truly” are b o w 
used as formulas denoting great attach­ 
m ent or sincerity. whereas some years ag t 
this ending found its chief employment in 
business letters. 
Usage Ukes on many forms in this matter 
of ending. Borne would close with a few 
appropriate words which have no connec­ 
tion with what has already preceded ; others 
make a connection. The words, “with beet 
wishes” and “with kindest regards” make 
very graceful endings, but are fitting only 
when the parties exchange few letters or 
are not close friends. 
Where no connection is made between 
the preceding clause and the concluding 
phrase.such expressions as: “Mostaffection­ 
ately. 
"ever your loving friend.” or be 
lieve me very much your friend.” make 
up for any seeming abruptness. One of the 
chief characteristics of a letter is the man­ 
ner in which it is closed. 
The formuhe 
have changed, 
and are changing not so 
much in form as ta appliance ic late years. 
Mauy which used to indicate only the 
closet degrees of friendship are now used on 
occasions where there is only a hight ac­ 
quaintance. and ofteu in a case where the 
writet wishes only to show esteem for his 
or her correspondent. 
Expressions wblcn are used thus indis­ 
criminately are “sincerely yours,” "very 
sincerely your friend.” etc., eta 
Of a 
packet of 23 letter*, written mostly by dif­ 
ferent persons and within the last four 
years, i rind that IO use very nearly the 
same forms of "sincerely yours.” I have 
chosen this packet because they were not 
written as from friends of loDg standing; 
where thor* are several front one person, 
there is quite an interval of time between 
the several letters, in two of them “affec­ 
tionately” was used, and in one. a model of 
elegance from a New Y ork city home, the 
words "lovingly yours” appear. 
Such endings used is such connections in­ 
dicate not the degree of friendship existing 
between the writer and the correspondent, 
but the state of mind or sincerity of the 
writer. One of the most beautiful letters I 
ever received contained these words, which 
I had never seen before that time: "I am 
very cordially your friend.---------------- 
when "very truly.’’ "very sincerely.” etc., 
are used, the words “I am” and "I rem ain” 
are agreat help In destroying any abrupt 
effect, and they give the letter a tone semi- 
polite, semi affectionate. Now. as to sign­ 
ing the name. 
In nearly everv case it is 
best to sigu the full name, by which I mean 
the Christian name, ioit a1 of middle name 
and surname. Daly between relatives and 
very intim ate friends is nay diminutive of 
the proper name allowable, and I should be 
loath to recommend the practice even then. 


M isfortune* of Some M aple Syrup. 
;B rooklyn Life.] 
A young wife, who lives uptown in a nice 
little fiat, has a new servant girl. She's 
only been in this country three weeks, and 
bas still some things to learn about Ameri­ 
can ways. The other night th* young hus­ 
band brought home a can of beautiful 
maple svruu, for which he had paid about 
#3 an ounce. 
The can was placed in the 
closet, 
to 
be 
used 
only 
on 
special 
occasion* 
A 
night 
or 
two 
after 
its 
arrival 
Ellen, 
the 
new 
servant, 
was 
told 
to 
fill 
the 
parlor 
lamp, 
which she did. Strangely, however, the 
thing afterward refused to burn. Investiga- 
t on discovered that Ellen had used the 
syrup iustead of kerosene to fill it with. 
She was shown what she had dens, and told 
to empty out the syrup and refill the lamp 
with oil. This she did satisfactorily, and 
the matter was forgotten until a few morn­ 
ings afterward, when it was recalled in an 
unpleasant way at the breakfast tabla 
Ellen had poured the lamp svruu back into 
the syrup can. She is now advertising for 
another place 


YOU GAN MAKE MONEY 
By getting your friends as# neighbor* th 
subscribe to The Globe. If jeu cannet get 
subscribers yourself, your xrifr, son or daugh­ 
ter css do so in their leisure hour*, and earn 
an honest penny. The Globe gives the tertial 
com Mission ever paid ea a deliar weekly. 
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BRAIN BURSTS ITS BONDS. 


Deaf, Dumb and Blind Girl 
Learns to Articulate. 
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"T he m ultitude wondered when they saw 
th e dum b speak." says the Scriptures. Cer­ 
tainty the m u ltitu d e who live to the w hir) 
end tum ult of thts busy I elk century, even 
w ith its m arvellous scientific Intentions. 
have not expected to see such a m iracle as 
th a t recorded in Holy Writ. 
h u t aim ort a m raclo has been w rought; 
for. right here in Boston, Helen K eller of 
lu scnniM a Ala., the blind, deaf and dum b 
girl noon whose rem arkable m ental quali­ 
fication* com m ent has before lee* m ade in 
theee colum ns.has w ithin the last six weeks 
been taught to sneak intelligibly. 
Thts is the only well authenticated case 
of the kind th a t has ever been know n in 
the world, and tranecende in its m arvellous 
elem ent the case of Leura Bridgm an. 
The quickness w ith w hich Helen K eller 
has alw ays Imbibed know ledge seems little 
lees than a m iracle 
Ko child In the full 
possession of her (acuities eyer m ade such 
quick strides, It is said. and w hat she learned 
she retained. In one year she acquired a 
vocabulary of 
I roo words, the average 
vocabulary being from 1200 to 1400 words 
even of those who ran see. Her great efforts 
to m ake herself understood and her discour 
ag erasia a t failure convinced her relative* 
th e ta 
T r r m s n S n a i I n te lle c tu a l F ore* 
m ust Ire locked up w ithin ber, for which un 
ou tlet m ust be fonud. or the child die. 
Her fam ily oonsulted w ith M. Anagnos of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, at 
Bouth Boston, sa d he sent to them , aa a 
teacher for the child, Miss Annie M. Sulli­ 
van. who has continued ber teacher and 
constant companion ever sinoe. 
Posse -sed of a very nervous temperament-, 
it has always been feared th a t her studies 
would affect her physical health, and they 
have been restricted ae m uch aa possible. 
Phyl 
_ 
___ 
mea rn 
- , 
But she is tireless in her search for infor­ 
m atics. mid her hunger for know ledge is 


has not tb s slightest perception of 
B y ..................... 
T B S 
light 
But t< 


I 
or sound, being totally deaf and blind 
■ut tbs acuteness of bor rem aining senses. 
and especially th a t of touch and feeling 
generally, has been brought to perfection by 
constant exercise. 
bbe rec ognizes her friends as soon as she 
comes in contact w ith them , either with 
their hands or dross, and not the faintest 
odor escapes her 
8he is passionately fond 
of music snd dancing. 
She is m ade aw are 
of th* form er by the vibrations of the Hour, 
anc of the latter by feeling the m otions of 
the feet and th* bending of the knees o 'ber 
partner. 
* 
lier vocabulary has now increased to over 
SOO') words w hich she can spell w ithout a 
mistake, anc employ accurately in compo 
ii lion. 
•‘I M ust L e a rn M any T h in g s ." 
is one of ber favorite expressions, and she 
bas acquired 
a 
knowledge of French. 
Herman. Latin and Greek th at is rem ark­ 
able under the circum stances. 
Sh* has been ail object of great interest 
to scientific men throughout this country, 
and they have even come from abroad to 
study her case, every new developm ent in 
which is eagerly watched for by them . 
But to cern* down to the latest develop 
m eat- the power to speak. 
A representative of the Journal had an 
igtereeting 
conversation yesterday with 
Miss (Sullivan, who has been Helen s teacher 
for the past three years. 
Mi-s Sullivan 
expressed much surprise and regret th at 
the wonderful developm ont which has been 
effected bad become a m atter of public 
knowledge, for it had been Helen's and 
ber ©wa desire to keep th e m atter secret for 
a few weeks longer, in order to surprise her 
S 
areal* when sh* returns to ber Southern 
oms. 
However, ’ she continued, "as the 
fact that Helen has learned to talk has been 
stated in the Journal, it seems impossible to 
preserve secrecy any longer, aud I have, 
therefore, noobieotion to giving you more 
detailed 
inform ation 
in regard to the 
m atter. 
"In the first place, let me correct some 
(als* impressions that are prevalent. Helen 
is not a regular pupil at the Perkin* Insti­ 
tu te for the Blind, being under the care 
of a private teacher there. She is there 
simply to obtain the advantages o! the appa­ 
ratus which the iastitution contains and 
for those other advantages desirable for a 
child in her condition, in the possession of 
which this city of Boston excels all other# 
I have the whole charge of ker. and m r 
salary it paid by her father, so you can se* 
she is not a pupil of the institutioa. Her 
parents reside in Tuscumbia. Ala 
Her 
father sent North for a teacher, and I w ent 
.■'outh and tau g h t her in her own home for 
two years. Then we came North, and to 
Boston about the I .‘ th of last October. 
"Helen ha* known for a long tim e th at 
other people spake, aud hasbeen very eager 
to learn to talk herself. For instance, she 
had tried to say m am m a aud papa. accent­ 
ing the first syllable. She had tried this by 
placing her hand on my throat and lips, 
fretting the motion of them and duplicat­ 
o r it. 
The knowledge th a t people who were deaf 
sould speak bas beau coming to her sjradu- 
ally ever since last O ctober; but it was not 
inti) she heard the story of a child in Nor­ 
way who was deaf, dum b and blind, and 
who. It was said, bad learned to talk, th at 
she really felt th at she could learn. 
" • h e b r s a n to M ak e M anful*, 
hat they were quite unpleasant, and did not 
really constitute talk. 
"I the* concluded to take ber toM issSatah 
Fuller, who is principal of the Horace 
Mann school. 
And, by the th e way, let 
me say 
th at I did not take her to Miss 
Fuller as the principal of m at school, 


you any childre*?*’ and "Have you any 
w ife?” The w riter wa* obliged to confess. 
in a very hum ble m anner, tn at he had 
n eith er: and Miss Sullivan laughingly eau- 
tinned her little charge against being too 


f he w ow “children” seem ed to bother 
th e child considerably, especially th e sound 
of ‘ch .’’ end several attem pts had to be 
m ade before the w riter could understand it. 
As the conversation progressed, however, 
Helen seemed to sneak with m ore ease and 
confidence, and tee w riter found no diffi­ 
culty in understanding w hat she said. 
Occasionally, if she found difficulty in 
enunciating a word or syllable, sh# would 
touch her teacher s throat and lips w ith her 
fingers to get the motion, and then the diffi­ 
culty would disappear. Borne of th e ,sen­ 
tences which she uttered w ith surprising 
clearness, under th# circum stances, were 
these: 
"I am learning to speak.’’ 
"Can yon understand m e? ' 
"My m other will be so surprised to hear 
me speak. 
"I am going to learn to m ake m y voice 
sw e e t” 
"I am going home in June.” 
"T h at will he very soon.” 
‘‘I shall talk to my dour little sister and 
my parents and brothers and a l l ” 
These sentences seemed very pathetic 
hut th eir pathos was relieved by 
T h e E x p ressio n of D e lig h t 
th at played over the mobile countenance of 
th e girl, ae she anticipated the great pleae- 


continued 
"M ljs F uller.” she said, mg in her 
______________________________ P M iii 
and Bitternut* to say everything. That, is 


_ J R — 
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P i M H 
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_ 
w ith Helen until she has taught her all the 
elem ents of sound: she has them all now. 


the brightest thing about her -th a t she 
udges so quickly w hat a word m ust sound 


you think th at her learning to talk 
iked the 


is so intense 
fall to ai 


‘MC 
has Injured her in any way*/" 


"S h. 
(an hardly 


po n g — tee 
I_____________ I________ p p 
learn to talk have excited her so th a t she Is 


in everything th at it 
■SMI- . 
■ somewhat. She has 
|the nervous tem peram ent th a t alw ays ac- 
■ a b rig n tm in d , and her efforts to 


nervous and tired 
'I hat is why we are 
goieg away to the seashore for a few weeks, 
and then to H elen's hom e in Tuscum bia.” 
"Is there another such a case in the 
werld Miss Nulllvap ” 
“It is said th a t there is a deaf and dum b 
child in Norway who has learned to speak 
very pleasantly but the case is not well au­ 
thenticated. There is uo other such case in 
this country. Laura Bridgm an 
whom I 
knew very well, learned to u tter sounds, 
hut they were very disagreeable. She never 
learned to talk, although Dr. Howe thought 
she could do so.” 


McCALLA'S PUNISHMENT. 


Three Tears in Outer Darkness—Toeing 
the Mark All Night was Totally Un­ 
authorized. 
Washington, May IB.—Com m ander Mc­ 
Call# was senteaoed to suspension from 
rank and doty for three years, a id to retain 
his present num ber on the list of com­ 
m anders w hile suspended. The sentence 
was apnroved. 
The action of th e departm ent ie embodied 
in a generel order issued by the secretary 
this afternoon. In w hich he says: "T he "bro- 
feedings and findings of the general court 
m artial in the foregoing case of Com m ander 
Bowman H. McCall#. U. S. N., are app roved, 
except th at part of the finding upon the 
third 
specification 
of 
the 
second 
charge, 
in 
which, 
after 
finding 
that 
Com m ander 
McCall# 
caused 
certain 
m en to be kept standing upon th eir feet, 
toeing a seam on the quarter-deck from 
f> p. rn. to I a, rn., for four consecutive 
Bights: th e court farth er found th a t he did 
not thereby cause such m ea to be punished 
the 
navy, 
articles for the governm ent of 
which part of the finding is disapproved. 
The 24th article i rovidoi th at 
coin- 


M olatlon of the 24th article of 
th e n 
TOV 


m andershall inflict for a single offence, er 
at any one time. any other than one of the 
six puuiskm nnta enum erated therein. The 
punishm ents thus authorised do not include 
requiring men to to, a seam. and such pun­ 
ishm ent is wholly unauthorized. 
In regard to 
the 
justification by the 
court of chaining m en together to prevent 
desertion in port. the general order says: 
Men should never be ironed together ex ­ 
cept when it is absolutely necessary to e; 
■Ploy snob unusual m easures, and atte 
the m ethods of confinem ent authorize 
th* 24th article shall have proved m eltedrn 


taal. 


W H A T M C C A L LA L O S E S . 


but to Miss Fuller as an Individual. 
"J asked her if it Would be possible tot 
H elea to learn to epeak. 
Miss 
Fuller 
answered th at she certainly could be taught 
to talk a id she began im m ediately to teach 
her. Of course she could not understand 
Mias Fuller.an d I have acted as interpreter.” 
Her sense of touch is very acute. Ho I 
would spell the words out to her on her 
hands with my hands, and she would follow 
my directions. For instance, I would say to 
her in th at w ay ,'Miss Fuller w ants y<*u to 
put your tougue in th e roof of your m outh,’ 
and she would do so. 
"A t ber first lesson. Miss Fuller gave ^ier 
the same words, m am m a and papa, whit 
she had been trying to sav, teaching her 
place the aocem on the last syllable, or. in 
oilier words, showing her the length of 
syllables 
You see th at in those two w 
the child acquired the 
sounds 
of 
rn, 
p and a 
and wnen she had got those 
sounds of course she could say 
m any other words containing Huff cornbin# 
non of letters 
In th at same lesson she was 
given the word* is and it. which gave her 
th e sounds of short i. s and t: a n a ' 
com bination she could m ake any * 
th a t com bination of letters. The more words 
she learned the 
t r e a t e r F lu e n c y S he A c q u ire d 
"Fhe will be IO years old in June, but has 
a wonderful com m and of language. Few 
children 12 years old. or even older, have 
th e com m and of language th a t she has. 
"H er triple affliction came upon her when 
she was IP m onths old, aud was the result 
of a congestion of the braiu and the -stom­ 
ach. 
"in ber second lesson she acquired the 
sound of long o and of o in boot. She has 
seen Miss huller only l l 
tim es in all 
although of course she has bad to be drilled 
a great deal bv me between her lessons. 
G reat credit is due to Miss Fuller, who has 
been very kind indeed,” 
At this j oint in the conversation, its sub- 
lect, the child upon whom such a m arvel 
bas town wrought, cam e bounding into the 
room and seated herself in Miss Sullivan's 
Dp, with a lavish show ot affection which 
proved how m uch attached she had become 
to her tea her and companion. 
Physically and m entally h elen K eller is 
in no way behind the child of her years. 
hue is wonderfully pretty, and has a ver 
intelligent face,upon which is pictured wit! 
the greatest clearness every em otion. Not 
w ithstanding the rapidity of her physical 
developm ent her fram e is fitly proportioned 
her stature erect, her features sym m etrical 
pad her figure wonderfully graceful, heated 
in Miss '•'al.ivan’s lap. with her long hair 
dowing over her shoulders, she im m ediately 
entered into a conversation. Miss Sullivan 
u t off ic interpreter 
M S F 
. 
, 
It m ust Ire confessed th at the w riter had 
been ust a little sceptical in regard to the 
girl'* ability to speak understandingly. Ire 
had heard of sim ilar wonderfiil cases, but 
had never seen the subjects, and bad under 


S till H n D oes N o th in g a t th e B a te of 
$2300 a Y ear. 
W a sh in g to n , 
May 
IC.—D uring Com­ 
m ander McCall#’* three years* suspension 
under sentence of court-m artial he will re­ 
ceive the pay of an officer on w aiting 
orders, which In the case of a com m ander is 
$2300 a year. U nder ordinary circum stances 
aa officer com ing hom e from a cruise such 
as th at of the E nterprise would be first 
given from three to six m onths' leave of 
absence, the pay being the sam e as waiting 
order’s pay. aud he would then be given 
shore duty a t $3000 a year. 


O N L Y 
B IX M IL L IO N S S H O R T , 


P o st Office D e p a rtm e n t a t I ts B alance 
S h eet. 


W a s h in g t o n . May 18.—The salary and 
allowance division of the Post Office D epart­ 
m ent is now at work on the receipts of the 
offices throughout the country, al it is on 
these receipts th a t the salaries of the post­ 
m asters are based. From advanced state­ 
m ents m ade by A lbert S. Scott, th e ohtef of 
the division, th e increase in postal receipts 
a t th e large offices for the year ended March 
SI. 1890, is shown to be som ething enor­ 
mous. 
The incom e of Boston is $221.3471 C hi­ 
cago, $303,(342. 
he post office com m ittee of th e House 
has cut down the appropriation for clerk 
t 
ire $390,000 from the estim ates subm itted 
y the Post (m ice D epartm ent, and animas 
th e Seattle restores tb s am ount, for by the 
departm ent, it will be impossible to in­ 
crease the allowances for qlotk hire. 
The am ount appropriated is $360,000 lest 
th 
SD. 
rn, 
H I - . - S I H 
th e departm ent for the ensuing fiscal year 


ban the am ount estim ated to put the act 
ite successful operation. 
It is estim ated th g t the expenditure of 


will bo $72,000,000 aDd t 
will be in the neighborkooi 
____. . . 
leaving a deficiency of only $6.000,OOO. 
S at th e receipts 
of $66,000,000, 


A S O N G O F T H E M A Y -T IM E . 


[Ladle Rutland in New Orlsane Time*-Democrat.J 
I, 
So (lad were we—oar heart* were young, 
When Love and I went Maying, 
That blithest tonga the robins sung 
Found heedless echoing! among 
The ways that we were straying. 
Though brlebtly blut the morning skies, 
My leva had bluer, truer eyes— 
Though sweet the brett* o’er hill and heath, 
My love had sweeter, fleeter breath, 
What time she (altered, half afraid, 
Such rapturous words from lips but made 
For kissing, or for praying. 
All day we loitered, bond, yet free, 
’Neath sheen of sky and-shade of tree. 
Along the daisied, vernal lea, 
The while the robins’ minstrelsy 
Unheeded fell, lo glad were we, 
When Love and I went Maying. 


ii. 
So sad am I—my heart is old— 
Since Love from me went straying, 
That souks of birde, o’er waste and weld, 
Are threnodies that half unfold 
The Borrow of my staying. 
0, deep the wild’Hug after-gloom 
W hen stars, that fallow-fields Illume, 
Go far and farther Into night, 
And westward sink (rem search or sight, 
But lives In deeper glooming .est, 
When I/Ore bath passed from ken or quest, 
And never more a-Maylng 
WHI we two ge, 'neath sheen of sky, 
With Toutb and Hope And gladness nigh—J 
And In my heart is ceaseless cry 
To rest beneath the flowers that die 
O’er waste and wold, so sad am I, 
Since Love from me went straying. 


P R IN C E O F W A L E S * IN C O M E . 


DRESSMAKING. 


H ow toRepair Torn or Soiled 
Garments. 


Ingeinlty R iq n in l U Kake Y w r Old 


Dresses Uek Flew. 


Importance of Baying Oolors to Match 
—Children’* Clothes. 


had never see* tnesuDjecw, ana aaa unuer- 
■tood th at their alleged talk was asucc-a- 
eion of very disagreeable and alm ost u n in ­ 
telligible mounds 
It wa* w ith nrcat sur­ 
prise. therefore, th a t he beard issuing irom 
I fie rips of tile rh ital before bim the ques­ 
tion. addressed to Miss {Sullivan, 
• W h o Is l o u r c o m p a n y * ” 
To be sure, th* tone was a trifle sruttural. 
and there wa* a siisrht pause after each 
w ord; but the ton# wan not especially cltt- 
atfreeeble. and the enunciation was suffi­ 
ciently distinct to enable the writer to un­ 
derstand what was said. 
Where coe* he live?’’ was the nextques- 
V 
M on. and this. too. was easily understood. 
hen followed, in rapid succession, ’ Have 


N e a rly $300,000 fo r H is U se from th e 
D u ch y of C ornw all L a s t Y ear. 
'Wexford Independent.') 
The balance sheet of the D uchy of Corn­ 
wall shows paym ents m ade last year for the 
use of the Prince of W ales am ount mg to 
£63.593 6s. 4d. In addition to rents and 
profits accruing in Cornwall, there goes 
into the balance skeet a sum of over £1200, 
the prnduoe of royalties of Goal mines in 
the county of Somerset. 
There are two generally 
unsuspected 
sources of revenue for b i royal highness 
which appear in this account. One is profits 
an tin g out of th* office of havenor. which 
reached the sum of £12 la Iud, The office 
of havenor, it is explained, deals w ith the 
proceeds of ake sale of unclaim ed wre< ‘ 
Any wreck found on the coast of Corn* 
and not claim ed becomes the property oi 
his royal highness the duke. 
Another 
source of profit is the seizufe of th e persona 
estate of any person domiciled in Cornwall 
and dying intestate w ithout kin. Last year 
the Prince ot Wales did not benefit a copper 
from this source. 


An ugly tear in a prom inent spot on a 
good dress is not e t all ae uncom m on mis­ 
fortune. First m end it. Do this, not with 
silk, cotton or linen spool thread, but with 
thread* ravelled from a piece of the dress 
goods. If there are no pieces of the cloth in 
existence, ravel off threads enough from a 
long seam. Darn the tear upon th e right 
side In stocking fashion, darning over, not 
under, the raw edges, and press upon the 
wrong side. Often n rearrangem ent of the 
drapery will hide allele in the sk irt; some­ 
tim es if well repaired it will not be notice­ 
able. though in sight, but if it chances to be 
in plain view, say in the Huddle of the box 
plait flown the front of one’s skirt, it is still 
not n crying m atter. 
R eplait the front, turning the plaits in the 
opposite direction, or put a row of silk or 
velvet ribbon down the centre of each plait, 
or applied ornam ents of gim ps or beads, 
Ste., or have ribbon loops and anas fall from 
the bodice over the offending spot: one loon 
can be tacked a t nome distance from tho 
end. so It will not look stiff, to keep it in 
place over the m ended place. 
A tear on the shoulder of a waist is hidden 
—and prettily—by Dretelles or suspenders of 
ribbon, th a t m eet, j>#rhaps, a t the waist line 
back and front. 
These useful ribbons of 
silk or velvet, or bends of gim n or em broid­ 
ery are at once serviceable as well as orna­ 
m ental to cover strained seams, th at so 
often disfigure an otherwise good dress, 
The num erous fanciful "rilets” (vests) and 
fichus aud chem isettes csver a m ultitude 
of sins in the fronts of bodices. An unlovely 
spot on a perfect-fitting bodice, m ade by a 
spoonful of ice cream th at w ent astray, was 
covered by a lattice of narrow ribbon velvet 
woven in diam onds to form n pointed yoke. 
T hreadbare spots, m ade by bones, along the 
lower edge of a basque, may be covered 
w ith a girdle of Bilic, velvet, passem enterie, 
braiding or w hat best suits the dress m ate­ 
rial. 
A dress th a t unhappily becomes stained 
under the arm s can be put into condition 
w ith some style of jacket front. It m ay be 
of cloth, and a separate sleeveless jacket, 
or m erely rounding, braided, em broidered 


FIO, I.—JACKET BODICK. 


or plain fronts set in the shoulder, arm 
carve and under-arm seams, or some one of 
the applied trim m ings th a t sim ulate the 
jaunty little Spanish sr French round jack­ 
ets. 
A lovely blue and w hite india silk, dis­ 
colored in once w earing because one arm 
shield worked out of place, looks none 
the worse, but m uch the prettier, w ith the 
addition of the 
close-fitting, sleeveless 
jacket of linen passem sntene In heavy lace 
design. 
A basque th a t proves too short-w aisted is 
i harrow ing Hem in any wardrobe. E ither 
tang the hack drapery upon th e back of the 
casque, and set a girdle (lined In this case) 
in the under-arm seams, putting it low 
enough on the hips to rem edy the defect, or 
p at th e bottom of the basque under the 
skirt belt, and w ear a girdle pointed back 
and front, but above and below the waist 
inc. 
A sleeve th a t is too tight the whole length 
of th e arm can be opened along the outer 
seam and a puffing set in, or through the 
m iddle at the upper half of the sleeve. If 
too tight at the wrists, cut off a few inches 
and finish w ith a puffing, or rip open the 
seam for a few inches on the inside of the 
sleeve, face the inside to m atch the dress or 
the trim m ing and turn the corners over. not 
Btl (fly tacking them down, but letting them 
easily. A sleeve too tig h t over 
ipper part of the arm a t th e shoulder 
be o 


roil L e k easily. A sleeve too 
th e upper part of the arm a t th 
can be opened several inches along the 
upper in a line with the eloow from the 
seam, to adm it a puff of trim m ing m aterial. 
A collar th a t has become, as silk so often 
oes. greasy from the hair, m ay be cleansed 
f the silk is ' in good condition, nut it is 
auntly worn, and can only be improved in 
at event w ith a new one. or possibly, 
en of soft m aterial, after cleansing it, by 
covering it w ith folds of new goods or w ith 
some applied trim m ing. 
Good taste and a regard for various Chris­ 
tian virtues forbijl covering ^ny portion of 
an vl 
MBT 
, A Blee 
lengthener 
firing w ith 
by a puff ti 


before 
ms been c 
when 


•eve th a t. is. too. short can be easily 


t I 
m ulat 


w is too snort 
piecing the lip 
iff or band of 
sim ulates a full 


ing and cov- 
iTi 
trim m ing, or 
es a full undersleeve. 
iTb 
th* t U 
bodice th a t fits well, b u t is too short over 
e hips, can be lengthened w ith the square 
o pockets plainly or fancifully m ade to 
arm enize w ith the rest of the dress. 
Given a dress in which th e cloth is still 
good, either throughout or in large part, 


FIG. II,—MISSES’ WOOL DRESS. 


trying to m atch old goods. W hen a v at of 
dye is once used un it is more than doubtful 
if th at identical shade is ever produced 
anam. There are alm ost an m any black 
shades as there hre of whit*, and no two of 
them look well together. 
It follows, then. that in rem aking a dress 
it gives better result* to com bine either dif­ 
ferent shades or colors, a t least different 
m aterials of the same color. Rose silk sad 
rose cashm ere look very well together, but 
new cashm ere and old cashm ere in rose 
color together are not a success. The new 
makes the old look older. 
To com bine w ith plain wool, figured, 
striped or plain wool looks better than plain 
cloth, though even of another color, than 
the old m aterial. A little silk or velvet, or 
nice applied trim m ing m ay be put on a 
made-over dress w ith good effect, but too 
m uch cheapens the look of the old goods. 
Old plain silk. if worth it, m ay be combined 
w ith fancy weaves of silk. but ordinarily a 
made-over silk looks really m ore elegant, 
m ade w ith a nice wool 


MADAME 
ROWLEY’S 
TOILET 
MASK 
(OR FACE GLOVE). 


The following are the claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet 3!ask, and tho grounds 
on which It is recommended to Ladies for Beautifying,'Bleaching, 
and Preserving the Complexion: 


A plain black Bilk th a t looks shabby 
-jsid e new Bilk. w hether plain or fin e r, 
often looks very well indeed w ith a camel's- 
beside new 


hair suiting, or som ething of th a t nature. 
In m aking up old goods every part that 
shows distinct signs of w ear should be re­ 
jected from the waist, w hich it is usually 
safer to m ake of the new fabric. Cloth that 
is no longer worth using for draperies or 
waists often answers vsry well lor sk irt and 
trim m ings. S ofar as practicable breadths 
should bo tam ed end for end. plaitings, 
flounces, etc., likew ise; the right for the 
wrong side, and so forth, in order to bring 
the unworn portions into the places where 
most w ear fails. 
It is m ost economical to buy new w aist 
linings for made-over dresses: also new 
braid and second facing of farm er’s satin. 
lf the old crinoline is not worn, it can he 
stiffened again by dam pening and pressing. 
In m aking up old goods avoid stiff set 
effects as far as possible. T hat is to Bay. use 
designs for the gown th at call for free rather 
than conventional lines. 
The question th at has been asked the 
oftenest since these articles were begun is: 
"W hat to do with an old black silk?” 
If it is a very old black silk, or not a good 
quality. uSb it for lining. The inexpensive 
laces, nets and grenadines in vogue make 
very effective gowns for evening or dressy 
day wear. lf the silk is good enough to per­ 
m it it to be seen, use it for a skirt, under­ 
sleeves and vest in a wool dreas. 
lf a rich silk combine it w ith other silk of 
a contrasting weave, or w ith velvet, or with 
lace or grenadine, and use some silk em­ 
broidery or very openwork jet for trim- 


m "I®ernlexefl” wishes to know w hat she can 
do w ith a handsom e brocaded silk that 
m nst have another m aterial put w ith it. 
Combine w ith velvet, since you wish to 
wear it next season as well. 
Fig. I. gives a very good model for the 
bodice of such a dress. H ave the back cut 


but for one or another reason no longer 
available in its present state, before you 
take it to pieces it is part of wisdom to plan 
w kat is to be done w ith it. 
It is not econom ical to spend very m uch 
for new goods to put w ith old. It Is better 
to put tw o partly worn dresses together, 
and to buy an entirely new one than to 
divide the once of the new gown and to 
bur new m aterials to put with each of the 
old dresses. 
Do the ripping carefully. Many a good 
breadth has been spoiled bv a careless pull 
or a slip of the scissors. Remove all threads, 
and put away for future use the belt and 
pocket, if whole, the hooks, eyes, buttons. 
etc. A box for dress buttons, one for cloak 
buttons, another for pockets and odd bits of 
old linings, one for pieces of new linings, 
and soon, will save the dressm aker, am a­ 
teur or professional, both tim e and patience. 
Just w hat shall be used to combine w ith 
th e renovated goods depends upon w hat 
they are. It is doubtful economy to buy 
enough of any dress fabric for two waists in 
these days. New goods and old of the same 
kind de not look well together. 
For the sam e reason it is $ot worth while 


in prlncesse stvle from nock to hem. 
Make 
the front of the skirt, also of the brocade, a 
plain, straight tabller like th a t in the hand­ 
some gowns ju lia M arlowe wears all the 
way through "The H unchback.” 
The front and back are separate,and hang 
free from the belt over a narrow velvet 
p etticoat 
Make the chem isette of silk 
m uslin, and the collar revers and sleeves of 
velvet, 
“A Tired M other” asks w hat she oan do 
with a lot of cream veiling th at has already 
been cleansed until it is quite too yellow to 
wear ae it is. I should rip it up if it ie a dress 
and send it to a tirst-class dyer and have it 
colored any desired shade. 
For a daughter Wflth auburn hair the veil­ 
ing m ay be dyed a pretty golden brown, say, 
and m ake her a dress like Fig. Ii. if she 
chances to be betw een 9 and 14 years old. 
The slightly pointed flat collar, the narrow* 
w ristbands alm ost 
hidden 
by 
the full 
sleeves, and the foot of the dress are out­ 
lined in a delicate vine pattern with wood 
shades of silk, work, by the way. that Is 
m uch better w orth one’s while than em ­ 
broidering worthless 
tidies or 
painting 
laques to be tied to nothing with a ribbon 
ow. 
The w aist of this dainty gown is gathered 
evenly about the neck and at the waist-line, 
over a close-fitting lining. The skirt I* u n ­ 
lined. The waist is trim m ed with narrow 
bands of gold galloon. The full sleeves are 
m ade over coat-eleeve linings and caught 
here and there to hold tho fulness. 
lf the daughter were IO instead of p, and 
had the clear skin and m edium dark hair 
th a t looks bo well in pale yellow, then the 
veiling could be dyed th a t or any other 
becom ing shade. 
Figure IV. shows a design as pretty ag it 
is sim ple and graceful for an eveniug dress. 
ski 


lag . The M a sk is H eft and P lia b le In form and can tm K n e ll? A p . 
p ile d snd Vt’e r ti wlibont D is c o m f o r t or I n c o n v e n ie n c e . 
84. it U durable aud dot* not dlssolvs or come asunder, but bolds It* 
original thane. 
S d. It has been A n a ly s e d by E m in e n t 
S c ie n tist* aud C h e m ic a l E x p e rts , and 
pronounced P e r fe c tly P a r * and H a r m ­ 
less. 


4 t h . With ordinary cars tilt M ask w ill L a st 
fo r Y e a rs, and Its emlmablt proportin 
lle v e r B eco m e Im p a ire d . 


• th . The M ask is protected by letters patent, 
bas been Introduced IO yearn, and ie Hie o n ly 
t t e n u l n i article of the kind. 


G tfi. It is R e c o m m e n d e d b y F .m ln en t 
P h y s i c i a n s and Mo te n t I Ac M en ae a 
substitute fo r ihfurioM totm tlics, 


I th , The M a s k I* a* U n lik e the fraudulent 
appliances need for conveying cosmetic*, Ae., to 
the fhoe a* day h to night, end ii beers no 
analogy to them. 


g th . The M ask may be wore with P e rfe c t 
P riv a c y , 
lf 
desired. 
The 
C-loteet 
• o r u tin y cannot detect that it hat been 
used. 


O th. It is a N a tu r a l B e a n t ifle r for 
the A kin and S te n to r ia n C om plex o m l Im p e rfe c tte n e 
l o t h . The M ask is sold at a moderate price, and 
th* expense. 


B le a c h in g and P r e s e r v in g 
r r f tr tl e n * . 
rn* purchase end* 


T h # T o ! lo t M a sk (o r F a c e G lo v e ) 
p o s itio n to th e fa c e . 
TO BE WORN THREE TIME8 IN THE WEEK, 


l i t h . Hundreds 
of 
dollars 
uselessly 
ex­ 
pended for cosmetics, lotions nod Mice prep­ 
arations 
may 
be 
saved 
by 
those 
who 
possess It. 


I n th . I n d i e s in every section of the country 
are using the M a s k 
with gratifying re­ 
mits. 


1 3 th . It Is safe, simple, cleanly and effective far 
Pea ti ti f inc purposes, and never Injures the 
most delicate skin. 


1 4 th . While it is intended that the M a s k 
^should Vie W o r n B u r in s ; A leen , it may 
applied, irish er/ual good results, a t A n y 
T im e , to 
suit 
the 
convenience 
of 
the 
wearer. 


1 6 th . Die M ask has received the testimony of 
well-known society end professional ladies, 
who proclaim it to be the greatest discovery for 
beautifying purposes ever offered to woman 
kind. 


A FE TF S P E C I M E N E X T R A C T S F R O M T E ST IM O N IAL LE T T E RS. 


“I am so rejoiced at having found at last an article 
that will Indeed improve the complexion.” 


“Every lady who desire* a faultless complexion 
should bt provided with the Mask.” 
“My face Is as soft and smooth a* an infant's.” 


"I am perfectly delighted with IU" 


“As a medium for removing discolorations, soften­ 
ing and beautifying Ute skin I consider it un­ 
equalled.” . 
_____ 
••It is, indeed, a perfect m eet**-an ineettmable 
treasure.” 
■■I find that it removes freckles, ta*, sunburn, snd 
give* the complexion a Bott, smooth surface.” 


"I have worn th# mask but two weeks and am 
amazed at the change It lute made in my appear­ 
ance.” 


"Tlie Mask certainly acts upon the skin with a 
mild and beneficial result, me kine it smocAher and 
clearer, and seeming to remove pimples, in nation, 
Ac., with each application.” 


"For softening and beautifying the skin there is 
nothing to compare with it.” 


“Your invention cannot fall to eapersede every- 
thing that it used for beautifying purposes.” 


‘■Those of my set who desire to secure a pure com­ 
plexion should have one.” 


“For blenching the skin asd removing Imperfec­ 
tions I know of nothing so good.” 


“I have worn the Mask hut three n ghts, and the 
black heinie have all disappeared.” 


“I must tell you how delighted I ani with your 
Toilet Mask; it gives unbounded satisfaction.” 


■’ A lady was cured ot freckles by eight nights’ use 
of the Monk.” 
^ 


•'The improvement in my complexion Is truly 
iuavvollous.” 


’•After three week*’ use of the Mask the wrinkles 
have almost disappeared,” 


“The Mask should be kept in every lady’* toilet 
cues.” 


“Mv sister used one for a spotted skin and her 
complexion (snow all that can be desired.” 


“ It does even more than it claimed for it.” 


"I have been relieved of a muddy, greasy com­ 
plexion, after trying all kinds of cosmetics without 
success.” 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 
may bo hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only bo removed permanently by 
the Toilet Mask. 
By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, &c«, vanish from the 
skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant and beautiful. 
It is harmless, costs little and saves its 
user money. 
It prevents and REMOTES 
WRINKLES, 
and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, Sit., 
use it. 
VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with proofs and full particulars, mailed free by 
THE TOILET M ASK COMPANY, 1163 Broadw ay, 
N ew York. 
S3F“A p p ly n o w , n v in in g th is p a p e r, as y o u m ay n o t se* th ls-sstiv srtise m S n t a g a in . 


NAILED TO A CROSS. 


Rehearsal of the Famous 
Passion Play. 


J is if M aim i i Realistic Crucifixion 
Seels. 


Gorgeous Costumes and Throng of Stage 
Supernumeraries. 


[Copyright.] 
Ob er Ammxboau, May is .—T he Amt pub­ 
lic rehearsal of the "PaM ion Play” betail 
ut 8 o’clock thin m orning, and w ith an in­ 
terval of half an hour a t noon continued 
u a tll 6 In the #veninir. 
At leant 8000 people were com fortably 
seated, 
. 
. _ 
. 
. 
Th# music m ight h#r# been better, but 
the singing of the chorus of Schutxzeister 
was adm irable. This chorus of guardian 
spirits, as it is called, which is a tradition 
from the Greek chorus, appeared between 
each act to explain the story of the play. 
A fter the Introductory tableaux from the 
Old Testam ent, and prologue and chorus 
had retired, the scene representing C hrist * 
entry into Jerusalem wa* given. The enor­ 
m ous stage was crowded w ith gorgeous 
costumes. 
The great interest was concentrated on 
Josef M aire’s impersonation. He represents 
a figure of m uch personal beauty, of m ajes­ 
tic. gentle dignity, and his im personation 
gradually rose to a sublim e clim ax in the 
scene of the crucifixion. 
Ie the first act. where C hrist expels th e 
money-oliangers from the 
tem ples, two 
doves flew from their cages. 
In the second 
act. the personages composing the Sanhe­ 
drim , developed uuifotm ly adm irable act­ 
ing. especially the representation of Cala­ 
p ite and Anne# (Burgom aster Lang and 


The back is en princess#. The front* are 
cut crossway of the m aterial, bringing the 
plain portion over the bust and under the 
arm on the bias, and m aking it possible to 
fit the figure there closely, yet w ithout 
biasses or more th an one under arm seam. 
The lining is fitted as for any bodic*. and 
the cloth can then be stretched and pressed 
over the form w ith the hands in fitting, to 
give it the close, clinging effect desired, 
without, rigid seams. 
In cream india silk 
this design is handsom ely braided with gold. 
In m aking over a dress, skirt breadths 
often, because of worn-out hems, etc,, prove 
too short. 
Facing on a hem instead of tu rn ­ 
ing one under will som etim es bridge over 
the deficiency, lf not the breadth can be 
pieced, and then shirred deep enough to 
take in the seam thus made, which will l o t 
be perceptible w hen gathered. 
O at of velvet vests, sleeves or panels no 
longer fit for their original use, enough can 
often be gotten for collar and cull# 
To 
press tho velvet, pass it across Hie face of a 
very hot iron covered w ith several folds of 
wet cloth. 
I he rising steam , as in pressing 
seams, carries the nap. aud m uch improve* 
the general appearance of the velvet. 
Draperies of a dress th at is hardly worth 
the now' m aterial needed to m ake a new 
dress for one’s self will often m ake nice 
common dresses for th e little folks. Jersey 
webbing th at is sold by the yard makes ex­ 
cellent waists for such dresses, w hether for 
Frank or Fannie. 
It outw ears any ether 
dress goods, aud can be cleaned again and 
again w ith a sponge and soap and w ater 
in a way that m ost textures resent. 
In a w aist th at is too sm all over the shoul­ 
ders, w here the 
sleeves are gone, new 
sleeves can be put in, cutting the uppers 
loag enough to reach to the col I ar, and car­ 
rying them up in a point, either plain or 
fulled, according to the goods, between the 
original shoulder seams. 
lf the old sleeve* are still good, but too 
tight, rip open the shoulder seams as before, 
and cut a V opening in the sleeve, setting 
in a full or plain point #f the second m ate­ 
rial th a t runs up to the collar. 
Piece the lln ng is both cases to fit smooth 
underneath, and slope away the shoulders 
of the ureas over it to m ake a V-shaped 
opening for the adm ission of the now goods. 
The edges m ade w here other goods are set 
in in this fashion m ay be outlined in various 
ways w ith narrow gimp. galloons and em ­ 
broidered bauds, er w ith fancy braids on 
common m aterials. 
Brocaded aud broche stuffs that are worn 
out in the seams and at various places, fur­ 
nish perfectly good panels, jacket fronts, 
plastrons (literally fencing pads, hut applied 
to th e more or less aliield-shaped trim m ings 
on bodices) and iii coni bination with an­ 
other fabric m ake nice looking gowns again. 
To J. P. K., who wonders w hat she oan do 
w ith a light-w eleiit "m cger-head” wrap, 
dusty and shabby in the'seam e, but still 
good in the main. I should say rip the wrap 
apart aud cleanse it. 
Beat and sponge It, os if th a t does not 
answer, and it is all wool, have it dipped In 
black dye again. Wince it is a long, loose 
wrap, you will get nice breadths from It far 
skirt panels, which you can m ake up for 
cooler w eather w ith 
moss-green vicuna 
cloth into a handsom e fall suit. 
H ave a draped tahlier. or square apron 
drapery, in front, between two plain side 
p an els of the wool, which is going to look 
like astrachan, and a plaited straight back 
drapery. Have full sleeves and bodice of 
the vicuna, w ith ouffs, 
collar, 
pointed 
plastron of the black wool. A jacket of 
cloth, and 
perhaps a muff, 
could 
De 
trim m ed w ith narrow bands of the nigger- 
head. 
N ext week begins a series of talks upon 
the art of dressing well. The first article 
will be devoted to economy. 
D in a h S t u r g is. 


Sebastian R ub. 
The Old T estam ent tableaux we ye 
ranged after the pictures in the Dor* 
£ 
,. ____ 
for 
Which Til’ due to Drawing-M aster Lang of 
the village school. 
In the third act, the departure from B eth­ 
any. the Virgin Mary appeared. 
I he char­ 
acter was well im personated by Roe# Lang, 
the 18-vear-old daughter of the burgom as­ 
ter, w ith pathos th at increased w ith every 


a T he scene of the farewell a t Bethany was 
exceedingly dram atic. 
The scene of the 
Lord’s supper dosed th e first half of the 
perform ance at noon. 
. . . 
T 
. 
Tho new im personator of Judas Iscariot 
(Wood Carver John /.wink) was seen to ad­ 
vantage. In tne betrayal scene hi* voice 
was uncertain; but his acting was very 
natural and even dram atic in tho great 
m onologue before he hangs him self as the 
curtain closes. 
The personators of Peter (Woodcarver 
H ett) and John (Peter Rendl), the latter a 
very young man. promise_w#lI. 
T bs acting of P 


stage. 
A fter the scene of the scourging and the 
great procession to Calvary, the clim ax of 
the play was reached in the crucifixion 
scene. Maire’s superb figure wa* suspended 
upon the cross fully 26 m inutes, supported 
by invisible Iron plates at his back and 
feet He pronounced th e seven words w ith 
‘ lescrfbable intensity. 
lite scene of the descent from the cross, 
after th e painting from Duerer. wa# m ade 
one of the best artistic groupings in the play. 
In the scene Christ was ciao in a robe of 
w hite silk. 
The ascension was effective. 
T hen the chorus appeared for the last 
tim e, ana ranging them selyes in front of 
the scenes, sang the fin#. "H allelujah 
w ith tr e a t power. 
Most of the visitors except the English 
and Am ericans left at oUce. N ext S atur­ 
day the prince regent is expected to attead 
the perform ance. 


N ew B oston Htusio. 
From W hite-Sm ith Publishing C om pany: 
Piano coliectioB of Strauss waltzes and 
concert music, 
volum e L ; gavotte. St. 
Baens; "Styrienne," H. Van Gael: "M ade­ 
line W altzes,” H arris A. P eck; "R ondeau,” 
W. 8ter»dale B ennett; "F abliau,” J. Raff, 
"Rondo Favor!.” J. H. H um m ell; "G rand 
Opera House M arch.” J. H. Hyde; "A Good­ 
fo rn o th in g Boy,” "T he M erry Go Round.” 
"In the Boat.” "G randpapa Is Dancing.” 
•‘T w ilight Hour” and "P retty Rose,” easy 
pieces, oy Heintioh Licbuer. Vocal—“Ave 
' ;ria,” from Verdi’s "(H ello;” "Love in 
ones*,” E. P aladilhe; "W here Tobacco is 
N ot.” A ntoinette Choate; "W e Come to 
T hee,” sacred, C. C. Stearns. 
From Oliver Ditson Com pany; Vocal— 
"My Childhood Hom e,” T. W. Bancroft; 
"W hen I was a Boy a t School.” Jules Jo r­ 
dan : ’L ittle Annie Rooney,” J. C. M arseder; 
duet. 
•Alw U 


A 
MARVEL J J P 
CARVING. 


The Wonderful Box Made by George Hip- 
weod of Gloucester—The Work Done 
Aboard a Fisherman. 


G l o u c e st e r , May 16.—George Hipwood, 
a fisherm an of this city, has nearly com ­ 
pleted a calved jewel box. which in execu­ 
tion and design is a m arvellous piece of 
work. It has taken four years of leisure 
tim e to complete, and when it is considered 
th a t m ost of the work was done on board a 
fisherm an, the difficulty of the undertaking 
can be appreciated. It is in no sense a jack­ 
knife production of a fisherm en's ditty box, 
but a work of art. 
Mr. Hipwood is a very intelligent m an, 
well versed in m odern and m edi eval his­ 
tory. and has tried to represent a portion of 
•ox. 
high by 12 
____________________ 
r h are beet 
cut from two solid pieces of w hite wood ana 
w hite oak respectively, and no glue w hat­ 
ever hasbeen used. 
The cover of the box is finished to repre­ 
sent the m iddle ages. and is in the form of a 
T urkish mosque surrounded by a dome 
w ith an entrance at each end reached by 
steps. 
The alcove at one entrance is fin­ 
ished w ith a cross representing the trium ph 
of the C hristian faith, while at the other ai 
open Koran rests on a stand, em H 
of the I 
rounded 


d to represent a 
arving of his be 
ds 16 inches b 
the latter in th e ci 
T he Work s 
t 
a 
n 
^ ___ _______ 
inches w ide: the box and co ter have 


open Koran rests on a stand, em blem atical 
Moslem suprem acy. 
Each is sur- 
d w ith appropriate carvings. This 
re present# the period when Crusader and 
M ahometan alternately 
captured these edifices. 


BASE BALL RECORD. 


The Batting aud Fielding of the Players’ 
League aud the National League to 
the Close of May 17. 
The following is the etandiag of the 
players' aud national leagues us to and in­ 
cluding May 17: 


Player*’ League Standing. 


Club*. 


Chicago*......... 
Boston 
. 
Broos I 
FhiladrtplXa 
ire.... 
. Iv!pli a .. 
P ituburg...... 
cleveland..,,. 
New I ofk.... 
B uffalo....,,.. 


Si 


l f 
_______ oi -TW 
Games lost.... I 
$l.lhl $1 Bill) $1 
I 


OI 6 
I S 


OI I 


N ational League Standing. 


captured and re- 


FRONT VIEW, 


On the front of the cover is a K night 
T em plar’s pavilion, upheld at tach end by 
three spears fastened with ribbons. 
on each side is a shield uphold by three 
swords. On the two front corners are two 
faultlessly executed dragons w ith flam ing 
eyes, w ith one paw resting Upon the swords, 
as lf challenging to combat. 
The lower front part is carved to repre­ 
sent a full-Dlown rose in the centre, sur­ 
rounded by shells, flowers and ornam enta­ 
tion of various kinds. At the base is a 
grotto, in which asw an sits gracefully on a 
pool of w ater, surrounded by ferns and 
aquatic vegetation. 
The front corners are elegantly finished 
w ith oval-shaped shell work. 


Mar 
Idle 


"Queen 
of 
the 
A ugust Schaffer 
K itchen,” carnic 
Ever Yours Sincerely, 
JBL..- _ . _ _ . _ 
____ 
T. Paolo Toatt; "My Shepherd,” sacred, 
M arch; ‘jSong of Nydia,” Auge 
:0h, 


lepsierd.’’sacred, J. E. 
- 
_ 
.d ie ,” A ugust Kndres. 
Piano—"R ight 
A bout” 
m ardi, "O n tho 
“On the W aters” barcarolle, 
achottiso.he 
and 
"Remend 
easy 
pieces 
by .Julian Beeht; 
| 4nA 
I J. aa a tv* aq ? ^ 
*" 
' 


L aw n” daace. 
"R om ping” 


BACK VIEW. 


T he back part of the cover has carved 
cornucopias or horas of plenty on each cqf* 
• s r With masses of diam onds rolling In pro­ 
fusion from their depths. 
centre, surrounded by a double Setting of 
Abe shell work is a representation of the 
Kohinoor diam ond, apparently suspended 
bytw o fine needle*. 
The back of the body of tho box is carved, 
according to system atic plait, w ith dia­ 
monds, no two alike, and the back corner* 
are finished in pendant diamonds. 
The box is lined w ith blue silk velvet 
and is fitted w ith a ham m ered silver spring 
lock. which unless know ing the ingenious 
mechanism concealed w ithin no one net 
possessing the secret oan unfasten. When 
the box is opened two sm all gold chains 
arise on each side. and are so finely ad' 
justed th a t when the cover reaches a per 
pendtcular position it rem ains at a stand- 


8 uh ere are m any other features about the 
carvings of th e box. only the more prom i­ 
nent having been m entioned. Every part, 
both above and under the carvings, will 
hear the closest inspection w ith a m agnify­ 
ing glass. E ight different tools were used. 
and in doing work beneath some of the 
carvings it was found necessary to beat the 
steel of the cutting 
Im plem ent to aet 
around some difficult corders. 
The work is pronounced by persons who 
have seen tine carvings of the kind a m ar­ 
vel of patience and artistic work. The de­ 
sign. which was originated by Mr. Hipwood. 
will be copyrighted, a photograph of the 
box having been sent to W ashington for 
th at purpose. 
The box is now being polished, one por­ 
tion in bright fiulsh and the other, te bring 
out a contrast, in dull work. The polishing 
bas to he done very carefully. Over IOO 
coats of oil have already been applied to the 
box. 


in th 


brance.” 
the G aem es” aud "Sum m er 
’’M arch o 
„ _ — 
— 
N ight ut Seville," Francis Behr, 


C O N S U M P T IO N B U R K IT T C U R E D . 
To rn* Editou— 
Please Inform your reader* that I have a poiltive 
remedy for above-named dliease. By It* timely use 
thousand* of howlet* oaae* have been permanently 
cured. I »hall be glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy sere to any of your reader* who have con­ 
sumption lf they will send me their express and l’.O. 
addresses. Respectfully. 
T. A. SLOCUM, M. C.. 181 Pearl st.. NewYork. 
wy28t jag 
t 


"dame* lost. ..I 71 7 ID I OI S111110|H| 
I 


■ 
BOOD; 
A POSITIVE 5:^7. 
r e m 
? " F weakness ofBody ft Mted JffecT* 
\ J U JEvJEj of BrrorprExegete*inOld-Young, 
' ' 
Hew.ltRatamehff* 


wySOt 


CH ICN ESTER’8 ENGLISH 
PENNYROYAL PILLS. 


RCD C R O S S DIAM OND DRI 
S a fe , m r- l i d alway* reUSklt. 
auk D rsgfitl for SIM 
ta red metallic baru, im 
Ibr ex, U ^A r«yy*9leS rfC l!lW siP 
K a r s t. « 5 £ R 
wyfiSt OO 


EVERT AGI 
and hew ie vt, 
must read 
AGEN TS! 


contains articles <*> eaj»V**i 
advertisement* of ag*at* 
Latest Novsatie*. 
Brei 


IU to knew what to sen, 
ay fit ... 
- 
Ikindi 
ber U worth 


i money in his business 
• U R N A i.. 
It 


TO WEAK 
MEN 
suffering from the effects of youthful errors, early 
decay, wasting weakness, lost manhood, etc., I will 
send a valuable treatise (sealed) containing full 
particulars for home cure. F R B K of charge. 
A 
splendid medical work; should be read Dy every 
man who is nervous aha debilitated. 
Addrest 
F r e t . F . C. F O W L E R , M s e d u s , Cesti*. 
wyly o99 
Manhood ,“ TO",'>- 
causing Premature Decay, Nervous Dei 
Man hood. fto., having tried In vi ‘ 
dy, has discovered a st 
A ddS S T JW m vl! 
•Address, J. a. 
ai 


HBe—'IE YIU VU ii 
K T GS 
known retne- 


rbmedt F a n .—ft victim 
of youthful ' 


to 
Which 
I to hi* fellow-wuSerer*, 
o. Bos 83*0, New York CUT 
w y ilt o9 
$75 to $250 mgYu? 
can famish a horse and gi 
business. Spare momer 
ployed also. A few vac 
^ 
, 
B. F. JOHNSON ft CO.,1008 Main 


M O N T H can be made work- 
. P'greens preferred who 
give their whole time to the 
bnslneM. Spare moments may be profitably en.- 
loyed also. A few vacancies In town* and cities. 
st. .Richmond. Va. 
eowySXt flB 


a m 
a 


r n 
ANST PILLS! 
*atosMrrSI!r!r!l,TS!unET7!r“^?o?SXN^3^!^ 
UU ARD.” W lice* Specific Ce-, Phil*.. Pa. 
eowldt fig 


A S T M M A 
DR. TAFtfi ASTHM ALENE 
M C I n m M 
C U R E D never falls; send us 
your address, we will mall trial bottle _ _ _ __ 
1)R. TAFT BROS., RecBBeTKit, N. T. F R E E 
eowfit my*!) 
T >T T U Q - I m t a t relief. 
A A A J i i i >T3 days, and never returns; 
..... — “ 
A staple re mr 
•san »t. 
wyiet 


no salve, no suppository. A sta: 
m ike. Addrest Tuttle ft Ob., 7! 


Pinal cure in IO 
aturnt; no purge, 
de remedy, malls 
remedy, malled 
t., N. X. 
" o23 
Nassau st., 


wy39t dll 
profiting. AddrraF. HISCOX, SSS Br’Snty. Sew t.rk 
OPIUM 


d ie to 18 a day; samples worth $2.16 free; lines 
, \ n not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster safety 
Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
wyS8t o80 


U M M K H * wanted; men and women; big pay. 
si U lm et ca J.v w o r k « outfit free, stock war­ 
ranted. J. E. WHITNEY, Nurseryman, Rochester, 


H A R I T . Only certain and easy 
cure In the world. 
Dr. J. L. 8TE- 
PHBKg, lebanon, O. 
wy ly d ll 


N. Y. 
vyftt my3 


To 
Yearly 
Subscribers 
Only. 


Awane of the general demand 
for a Handsome and reliable 
tim ekeeper at the lowest price 
consistent w ith perfection In 
m ovem ent and richness In case, 
THE W EEKLY GLOBE has 
been seeking:, for some time, a 
watch that it could unreserved­ 
ly recommend to its subscribers 
as just tile one they needed and 
would be pleased w ith. 
It is 
Klad to be able to announce 
that it has recently found such 
a wateli iii tile one described in 
two styles below, and to be able 
to KuaFjmtec It as the best and 
cheapest watch ever originated 
in this country. It has conclud­ 
ed a private arrangement by 
which it offers below both 
w atches at nearly one-half the 
price at which they can be pro­ 
cured 
of any retail denier. 
These watches at these low 
prices can lie secured by yearly 
subscribers 
only 
to 
T H E 
W EEK LY GLOBE. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD OWN ONE. 


READ THE DESCRIPTIONS CAREFULLY. 


A G O LD 
STOP WATCH 


POE ONLY 
$ 12.00. 


DESCRIPTION OF GOLD WATCH. 
It is the genuine gold "filled" or “reinforced” 
case, and patented, and made only by half a dozen 
manufacturer*, and ii the same for use and wear 
as the solid gold case, and may be so considered 
and treated. 
Even the costliest watches on tho 
market now have them, on account of their ’ 
greater strength. 
With each watch there goes a guarantee by th# 
Manhattan Watch Company to keep it in order 
for one year free of all charge, 
The little post on the left hand stop* and start* 
the watoh; the little post on the right hand tu rn 
the hands, setting the watoh. 
It need never bt 
opened, It is a ratchet stem winder, full jewelled 
balance movement, and as good a timekeeper a# 
any man wants. 
The back of this watch is exquisitely engraved, 
by hand. 


Stop Watch in Oxidizsd Silver 


FOE ONLY 
$7.00. 


DESCRIPTION DF SILVER WATCH, 


Only $7.00. 


The boe of this watch is precisely the same aff 
that of the gold watoh, and the movement Is pre. 
oisely the same. 
The difference between thi 
two watches is only in the oaae. The latter is oi 
oxidised silver, acid eaten, very neat and quaint. 
The movement is the quiek train, with straight 
lint lever escapement, with a direct acting hand­ 
set that permits accurate setting, and will no* 
allow the hand* to move out of position while set 
ting, In th* sweep second movement the seoonl 
hand Ii ran direct from the movement train, en­ 
suring perfect motion, while the dial train and 
hand* are run hy a friction pinion from a side cen, 
tre. This gives all the advantages in tlme-keep* 
ing qualities of the most delicately adjusted ana 
expensive movement. 
Bach watch is pat ap in a neat box, padded, t# 
oarry it safely through the mails. In toe box arn 
directions for setting the hands and regulating 
the watch, with the name cf the person at th*! 
factory who tested and packed it. If on reooipt 
of the watch it does not regulate or keep time, or 
is found out of order in any way, it ii to be row 
turned to the Manhattan Watoh Company, No, 
234 Broadway, and it will either be pat in per­ 
fect condition or a new one sent, FREE OF ALI* 
CHARGE, This guarantee is good for one year* 
during whioh the oompany agree# to keep th# 
watoh in perfect running order free of all oharg*. 
Tho silver oa*e has a direct instead of a ratchet 
stem-wind, and snap-back instead of a sorew 
back. The guarantee is the same for both, fop 
the movements are the same. 
BOTH WATCHES, in time-keeping, a p p e a re r 
and durability, equal to the best. 
The GOLD STOP WATCH costs $12. 
The SILVER STOP WATCH oosts $7. 
The GOLD 8T0P WATOH given to sender t i 
25 subscribers and $26. 
The SILVER STOP WATCH given to sends! 
of 16 subscribers and $16. 
Expenses of delivery prepaid. 
Address 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE, 
Boston, Mass. 


